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The Translator's 
Jdvertifement 



f H E French Prefecer has 

S given a full Account of 

3 the following Pieces. I 

fl think it ne^lefs to re- 

2 commend them : they 

I are the late Archbifhop 

of C A M B R. ay's. Some 

Apology however may be expeded for 

«yf Undertaking a TrtM/latioH that de- 

ferv*d the fineft Pen. All I can fay, 

without the Appearance of Vanity, is, 

that 1 was afraid it fliou'd fall into worfe 

Hands. I have more reafon to make 

feme Excufe for the unufual Liberty I 

have taken in tranflating the D I A- 

LOGUES. 'Tis what I cou'd not 

4yoid, Their Stile is extremely concife ; 

A 3 fomctimes 



yj The Translator^ 

fometimes obfcure. And the Taris^Er- 
dition, (the Standard of the other,) is fa 
faulty, not only in thofe Places that arc 
mark't among the unaccurate ^^^ hr 
TA, but throughout the ^ialogues^ 
that either they never had the Author's 
finilhing Hand, or they muft have been 
publifh't from a very defeftive Copy. 
In order therefore to do him jufticc, I 
fpimd it neceffary to cloath his Thotrghts 
in aift knglijh Drefs, without confining 
my-felf always to a JiriSt Tranflation of 
the Frentk. Accordingly I have para- 
phrased fei^erailt^aflagesj tranfposM a few^ 
and added whatever feem'd proper to fct 
his true^ Sentiments in the fulleft Light. 
I wou'd not have taken fo much Freedom 
with any Piece that the Author publifh't 
in his Life-time^ But as he oiight not 
to be charg'd with the Faults of a poft- 
humous Edition ^ fo I did not think my- 
felf obli^M to (how the fame Deference 
to the French TuAliJher that might be 
juftly due to the judicious Author him- 
felf. The LETTER to the French 
Academy, that was publifti't fom? 
Years before his Death, is far more cor- 
left, Ip tirar^ting it Ihave kept as clofe 
to, his Stile as our Language wou'd per- 
mit. I haw not indeed arlways exprefs'c 
my-felf fo fuccindly as He : nor did I 
endeavour it, Tbo- I admire Concife- 

nefs, 



pefs, I. prefer Perfpicuity, . wheii I cannot 
be both ihort and clear/ 

. To iUuftrate an(i coiiferinout AutH^^ 

liJotiohs r havfe a3ojn*d thi Tranflatidn 

With many inftruaive, beautiful I^ai^ 

r^ges, cplle^ed from foiieof the fineft 

Titers both Arid^^ and Moieth j wliich 
are not \vi tne French Editwnt I Haytf 
like wife, added fome few Paflages o£ ariof 
&er I^ind. T^e (iuotati6ns themfelves, 
and the placing of the M^rks of Refer-* 
ence, clearly pbintrout the View with 
which each Faflage is quoted. If, for 
this Purpofe, I had every-where added 
jntroduftory Notes of my own, the 
Reader wou'd have had reafon to com^ 
plain of my diftrufting his Judgment. 

Some Griticks will think I have too 
often negfefted fuch conoeftiflg Particles 
as Fovy ^at^ Seeing^ ^d,, There's a 
peculiar Beautjf in this Qifeiltion : and I 
ihou'd have lefD^oilt ni$nf feore, if I had 
clofely followed our Author's Eixample, 
or my own Judgmi^rit, But too much 
muft not be attempted at once. 

Throughout the followingSheeta 
perhaps there are ftill too many Marks of 
Inaccuracy. I wilh they may pafs for 
Iftfl[d:nc0s of that ^/^^^4f Negligence our 

A 4 Authcff 



vii) - The Translator.'/, &c. 

Author recommends. His LETTER 
plainly (hews that he wou'd not always 
avoid every little Defeft : nor ought it 
to be expraed of his Tranflator, if he 
TMcV. An elaborate Stile, and a fcrupu* 
lotjs Exaftnefe, are inconfiftent with the 
familiar Strain of a DIALOGUE, It 
were eafy to prove that the free, and 
fiemingly carelefs Manner which might 
"be blameable in other Pieces, is really 
beautiful here ^ as being a juft Imitation 

of Nature But I will not lengthen 

this Advertifemeqt into a Preftce, 



THE 



THE 

PREFACE. 

1 TH the Antients and 
1 theModemshavetreat- 
\ ed of Eloquence, with 
I different Viewsy and iit 
I different Pfays j as Lo- 
[ gicians, as Grammarians 
and as QntvAs: but we 
ftill wanted an Author who Jhou'd han- 
dk this delicate Suhjeif as a Phiiofo- 
pher, and a Chriftian : and this the late 
Archbijhof of Cam-^k ay has done /» 
the following dialogues. 

In the antient fTriters we find ma- 
ny folid Treceps of Jihetorici, and 
very juft Rules laid ^wn with great 
ExaElnefs : but they are eftimes too 
ffumerouSf too dry ; and in fine, rather 
curious 






K- The PREFACE. 

curious than ufeful. Our judicious 
Author reduces the effentlal Rules of 
this wonderful Art^ to thefe tijree 
Joints ; proving, painting, and moving 
the Tajfions. 

7ir qualify his Orator for proving^ 
or efiabllfhlng any Truths He wou^d 
have him a ^htlofdphffr ; who knows 
how to enlighten the Vnderjfandlng^ 
while be moves the TajffPms ; and 't^ 
ail at onei ufM all the lowers df t^b 
Mind ; not only by f lacing the Truth 
in fb clear a Light as to gain Atten^ 
Hon and Affent ; but llkewife by mo^ 
i)lng all the tectei Springs of the Soul^ 
io Make a love thdi Truth it is con- 
vinced of. ift tine wordi Our Author 
ivot'd hdb6 hh Ofatdfs Mind fiWd 
with brighij life fill Truths^ and the 

mofi nobU eotdked Vie^s. , 

That he kay he able iff pkiAt, d^ de^, 
/tribe wellj m fhtitCd have d Tpetlck 
kind of Eathiifidjhi ; dnd know tfO'is) to 
employ beautiful Figures^ lively IMitgesy 
and bold Touches^ when, the Subtest 
requires thetn. J^ui this Jtt ought to 
h entirely coikedl^J; ot^ if it ^u% 
4^fedr% H fhoiid fheM td be a jufi 
Cdpy of Ndtf^i\ Wherefore our inge-^ 
niotis Auffibr fejWs all fich falfe 

Ornaments 
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Ornafnents as fervB only to pleafe the 
Edfj with harmMfHif Sounds ; and 
the ImaginatioHj with Ideas that ari 
more gay and J^arkUHg^ thaH juft and 
folid. 

To move the TaJJions Our eloquent 
Author woi^d have an Orator fet every 
Truth in its prefer ^laee ; and Jo con- 
ne£t them that the Firft tnai mdke way 
for the Second ; and the next fupfort 
the former : So that the Difcourfe jhall 
gradual^ advance in Strength and 
Clearnefsy till the Hearers ferceivi 
the whole Weight and Force of the 
Truth. And then he ought to diJ^U^ 
it in the livelyefi Images ; and both 
in his Words and Gefiure uje all thofi 
affeSting Movements that are frofef 
to exfrefs the ^affions he woifd excite. 

It is by reading the Antients that 
we muft form our Tajle^ and ieam the 
Art of Eloquence in all its Extent. 
But feeing that Jome of the Antients 
themfeives have theirT^efeBs^ we niuft 
read them with Caution and Judgment. 
Our Learned Author diftinguijhes the 
genuine Beauties of the pureft Anti- 
quity^ from^ the: falfe Ornaments us'd 
in After- Ages ; he joints out what is 
£fxcellentj and what is faultyi both in 

Sacred 
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Sdcred andTrofane Authors ; andjhews 
us that the Eloquence of the Holy 
Serif ture^ in many Tlaces^ furpaffes 
that of the Greeks and Romans, in na--- 
tive Simplicity ^ Livelynefs^ Grandeur^ 
and in every thing that can recommend 
Truth to our Affent and Admiration. 

Nothing can be more proper than 
thefe dialogues J to guard us againft 
the vitiateaTaJie of falfe Wit ; which 
ferves only for Amufement and OJienta- 
tion. Such Eloquence as is founded on 
Vanity and Selflove^ delights in gaudy 
Ornaments ; and negkBs the genuine 
Graces of a noble Simplicity. For^ 
the glittering Fancy and quaint Turns^ 
and forced AniithefeSy the Jmooth Te- 
riadsy and other artificial Ornaments of 
fdlfe Oratotyy make a little Genius hje 
the Relijh of thofe fuperiour and /olid 
Beauties that force their way to the 
Mindy a^d, at once enlighUn^ and eaj^ 
tivate it. 

They who value nothing but tVit^ 
will probably difiike the Vlainnefs 
of thefe ^Dialogues : but they wotid 
form another Judgment of them if they 
confider'd that there are different Stiles 
ofT)ialogue\ of which Antiquity fur- 
nijhes us with two celebratedTattems ;. 

th 
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the ^ialdgnes ^/ P l at o ; and thofi 
^/ L u c I A N. Plato like a true Th'tlo^ 
Jo f her J ftudyd chiefly to give Force and 
Light to his Arguments ; and chofe no 
other Stile than what is uid in Con^ 
verfation .* Jo that his Language is 
artkfsj edjy^ and familiar. On the 
contrary Lacian is every-where witty 
and J^arkling. All the Terjbns he in^ 
tro duces have ajprightly delicate Fa$^^ 
fy ; Jo that in reading him^ we forgef 
the feign' d Characters of Gods and Men 
^ho, jpeak in his dialogues ; and can^ 
not but fee the ingemous Author in 
every thing they Jay: We muft own 
however that he is an Original^ who 
has Jucceeded wonderfully in this wOjf 
of writing. He ridicutd Men in the 
moft facetious fie afing Manner : While 
Plato iaflruSted them with Gravity and 
PVifdom. The Archbijhop of Cambray 
has imitated them both^ on different 
Subjects. In his Dialogues of the Dead 
{which he composed for the InftruBion 
of a young Prince that was his Tupl^y 
we find we various Wit and agreeable 
Humour of Lacian. And in the fol- 
lowing Sheets^ where he lays down the 
Rules of JuQh a grave Eloquence as is 
frofer to move and ferfouade Men ; he 
imitates Plato : every thing is natural^ 
and inflrudive : and injtead of Wit 

a and 
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MfJ Humour we find Truths andWlf- 
dom jhine throughout the C^mfajhre. 

It was thought p-ofer to Juhjoyn to 
theft 'Diakgues the Author's Letter to 
the French ACA'BEMT concerning 
Rhettricky Poetry, and ether SubJeSfs ; 
which has met with Jo good Reeeftion, 
that ft canmt but he acceptable to sver^f 
foiite Reader. The ^iahgvesy tho* 
imt lately fublijh't, were compo/d Je- 
veral Tears ago in the Archbijhep'^s' 
younger ^0s. Sut the Letter was 
written i» his more advanced ^e^ in 
Mfijuer to one thai the Ac^emy jfene 
bm by their Secretary ; dejiring his 
Advice en the fiveraiSubjeSfs hetreats 
of : and therefore it is Penned with 
ft&tf utmofi Elegmce and 'Politenep.. 
However both in the 1)iahgueSy and 
the LetteTy we find the f4me jufi Tafie^ 
the fame noble Genius ; the very fame 
Maxims ; and the fame 'DeJ^n /« 
Writing ; to reduce all Compojures to 
Xrutk, Nature, and^ecency^. 
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The First X>tAi-oo\3E.i tetiveen. 
A; and^: anJ (X 

A ELt,, Sir, I fuppofe ydii 

have been hearing the Ser- 
mon to which you wou'd 
have C3rry'd me. I h'live 
bu, ...J _.-le Curioiity that way, and 
Sm content with our Pafifh-Miriifter,- 

B. I was charm'd with my Preacher; 

You had a g'reit lofs, Sir, in not hearing 

him. I have hir'da PeW, thatlmaynot' 

Hiife one of his Z^w^Scrmons.- O'! he's 

B a wort* 
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a u:onderful Man. If you did bat 
once hearhim^ you oou'daever bear any 
other. 

A. If it be fo, Vm refolv'd never to 
hear him. I wou'dnot have any One 
Preacher give me a diftafte of aUOihers j 
on the contrary, I ftiou'd chufe one that 

" will give me fuch a Relifli and Refpeft 
for the Word of God, as may difppfe xq& 
tb< uKjre tp hear it ipBeadi'd levjry where. 
But fince I have loft fo much by not hear- 
ing this fine Difcourfe you are fo pleased 
with, you may makeup part of that lofs, 
if you'll be fo kind as to communicate to 
us what yen jcuwpiber of it. 

B. I fliou'd only maagle the Sermon, 
by endeavouring to repeat any part of it. 
There ¥Fefe«»feindred Beauties in it that 
one cannot recoiled, and which none but 
the Preacher himfelf cou'd difplay 

A. Well i biu let us at leaft know fome- 
thing of his Defign, hb Proofs, his Do- 
drine, and the chief Truths he enlarged 
on. Do you remember nothing? Was 
you unattentive ? 

B. Far from it : I never lifterfd with 
more Attention apd Pleafure. . 

C What is the Matter then > Do you 
want to be intreated > 

B. No : but tlie Preaches Thoughts 

were fo refin'd, aod depended fo much on 

the Turn and Delicacy of his Expreflions, 

3 that 
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that d»* tbey cliarmM me while J liCTfd 
them, they cannot be eafily xecolleded,; 
and tho' one cou*4 ijemexnber them, 4f 
they be txj^xd^di in x)ither Words;, t^ey 
wou*d not feem lobe the iameThoaghts j 
5bujt lofe all their Grace apd For<:e. 

ji. Surely, Sir, t^efe Beauties muft be 
^xy faiing, if th^y vaoiit thus upottithe 
Touchy and will not hear a Review. J 
fiiouM be jBucJh better .pleased with a Dir 
fcourfe which has more Bpdy in it, ^and 
lefs Sfiirit^i that thiqgs might make fi 
deeper Imjpreflion on the Mind, ,aad b^ 
more eafily aremember'd. What i§ .t^f 
End<jf 4|)e^ingo but tQ pcrfuade People, 
and to inflxuft oieminiuch Truths as-thjy 
can retain? 

C. Npw you Jiave bejun, Sir, I ho^p ^ 
you win gp on with tliis ufeful Subjjed. 

J[. I wifli I cou'd prevail with you. 
Sir, to give us fome general Notion of the 
elegant Harangue you heard. 

B. Since you are fo very urgent, Til 
teil ypu what I can jaDCoHm of ir. The 
Text was this, / h^tve eaten ajhss Hke pfai. cij. 9. 
itre^d. Now cou'd any om maJcje a hap- 
fUBc choicc<)fa Test for Ajh-Wednefday / 
He IhewM Us thtat, accprding to this Paf-r 
fage, Aflies oudit this Day to be the 
Food of our Souk: Then in his Preamble 
* he ingeniottfly iiatcrwovc the Story of 
Artemefia\ with regard to her Husb.and*s 

B 2 Albes. 
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jijhei. His ^ Tranfition to his Ave 
Maria was very artful ^ and liisDivifion 
wasextreamly ingenious : you (hall judge 

I. of it. « Tho'this Duft (faid he) be a 
" Sign of Repentance, it is a Principle of 

II. " Felicity : Tho* it feeras to humble us, 

III. " it is really a Source of Glory ; And 
tho* it reprefents Death, it is a Remedy 
that gives immortal Life." He turn'd 

this Divifion various ways, and every 
time he gave it a new Luftre by his Anti- 
thefes. The reft of his Difcourfe was not 
iefs bright and elegant ^ the Language 
was polite -, the Thoughts new, the Pe- 
riods were harmonious ^' and each of them 
concluded with fome furpri^ng Turn. 
He gave fuch juft Charafters of common 
Life, that his Hearers found their various 
Piftures faithfully drawn : and his exad 
Anatomy of all the Paffions equaled the 

Maxims 



: * Th$ Romifh PnMherSy in the Preamble of their Ser- 
mons, addrefs themfelves to the Virgin Mzry j and are of t^ 
titnei very, artful in their Tranfition to it, as oar Author ob- 
feMfts. W^ have a remarkable Example of this in-one of the 
greateft Trench Orators, M. L*E spritFlechier, 
tfifhopoflRKm^^, whofeems to be oftner than once alluded 
to in thefe Dialoeues. In his Panegyrick on S. Joseph 
he introduces his Ave Maria thus, — Every thing feemsto 
concur to the Glory of my Sub'^ed^ j ^q Holy Spirit, 
Jefus Chrifty SindMary, are concern'd in it j why may 
1 not hope for the Afliftancc of one of'jhem, the Gracie 
of the other, and the Interceffions of tkeVft-gihj to 
whom wewilUcfdrcfs ouffelves in rhofc Wftrds that the 
Angel faid to her, and which S.5«i^ noMoaibt often 
repeated 5 Hail f Mary/ err. Panegyiques, Vol*. I, p. 7 T." 
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Maximsofihe Great Rochefoucauld. 
In (hort, I , think it was a Mafter-Piece. 

But, Sir, Ifliall be glad to know your t>- 
pinion of it. . ' , 

^. rnr.uriwillmg to tell you my 
Thoug|[its, or to ' leffen your Efteem, of 
it. We ought to reverence the Word of 
G o D J to improve ourfejves by all the 
Truths that a Preacher explains , and a- 
void a critical Humour, left we Ihoujd 
leffen the Authority of the » Sacred 
Funftion. * : 

jBj. You have nothing to fear. Sir, at pre- 
fentj It is not out of CutioiSty' that I a(k' 
your Opinion^ but becaufe I wou'd have 
clear Notions of it , and fuch folid Inftru- 
ftions as may not only fatisfy myfelf, but 
be of ufe to othe^^ : for you know my 
Profeflion obliges me to preach. Give us 
your Thoughts therefore, withput afiy. 
referve \ atid dorft be afraid either pf coi)-^ 
tradiding, pr ofFending me. 

jf. Since you will haye it fo, I muft' 
obey your Commands, To be free then i 
I conclude, frpmyovir own Accounjt.ot 
this Sermon, that it was a very fprry one. 
' B. Whyfo? 

jf. Why : can a Sermon in wl)ich the' 
Scripture is falfly apply'd ^ a Scrap of pror 
phane Hiftory is told after a dry childifh 
manner J and a vain Affeftatioq of Wit 

B 5 runs 
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runs throughout the whcde , caa fiidi a 
Sermon be good 7 

B. By no means: Bat I dorft think 
tllat the Sermon! heard is of that fort^ 

A. Have patience^ and I doubt not but 
you and I ffiall acree. When the Preacher 
chofe fliefe . wor^ for his Text, / have 
eaten ajhes likeBreaiy ought he to have 
amus'd his Audience with ooferviAg ibme* 
kindf of relatkm t)et weeit the mere Sound 
of his Text, and the Ceremony of the 
Day ? Shou'd he not firft have explain'cJ 
the true Senfe of the Words, before he 
a^ply^'d them to tlie prefent Occafion ? 

R It had been tetter* 

A. Ought he not therefore to have, 
traced the Subjed a iittle hig^r, by enn 
f<^ring, into the true Occafion and D^gai 
of the Ffahn ; and explaining tEe Con«- 
t6xt? Was it not ptroper for him^to^flxjuire 
whether the Interpretatioa he gave of thp^ 
Words was agreeableto the true Meaning, 
of them, before he delivered his own 
Senfe to the Jfieople^ as if it were the 
Word of God? 

B. He ought to Iiave done fo : But 
what Fault was there in his Interpwta-^ 
tion > 

A. Why, ni tell yoa pAvin 
(who was the Author ot rfie CHd Pfelm)^ 
(peaks of his own Misfortunes: he tells 
us,, that his Enemies infulted him cruelly, 

when 



whm they faw him ia the Duft, huinbled , 
at th^ir Feet, and *edue'd (a3 he poeti- 
cally expfeffes it) ta eat ajhes like 
hread:^ afid tamhgle his drink with 
weeding. Now what relation is there 
between the Gnnplaittts of D a v i p, 
driven hbm his Throne, and perfecuted 
fejr hfeSiMi Abs ALOM^ and theHa- 
miliation of a Ghriftian, wha putt Afties 
on his Forehead, to remind him of his 
Mortality, and dHengage him from finful 
Fkaftfres > Cou'd the Preacher find no 
ctlwr' Text in Scripture ? Did C h r r s T 
attd his Apoftles, or the TPropIiets, never 
fpeak of Death, aftd the Dull of the 
Grave, to which all our Pride and Vani- 
ty mdt be reduced! > Does not the Scri- 
pture contain many aiFeding Images of 
this ki^rtant Truth > Might he not have 
been content with the words oiGeneJis^Qtn. uj. 
which are fo natural and proper for this '^• 
Ceremony, and chofen by the Church it 
feif > Shou*d a vain Delicacy make him 
afraid of too often repeating a Text that 
the Holy Spirit has didated, and which * 
the Church appoints to be ufed every 
Year > Why ftxould he negleft fuch a per- 
tuient Paflage, and many other Places of ^ 
Scripture, to pitch on one that is not pro- 
per ? This muft flow from a depraved 
Talle, and a fond Inclination to fay fome- 
thing tliat is New. 

B,4 B.Yo% 
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B. You grow too warm. Sir : fuppo* 
iing the literal Scnfe of the Text not tQ 
be the true Meaning of it, the Preacher's 
Remarks might Jiowever be Very fine an^ 
folid. 

9 

p. As for my part, I don't care whe- 
ther a Preacher's Thoughts hejfne or not, 
till I am firft fatisfied pf t^eir being true^ 
But, Sir, what fay ypu to the reft of the 
Sermon ? 

ji. It was exadly of a piece with the 
Text, How cou*d tije Preacher give fuch 
mifplapM Ornaments to a Subjed in itfelf 
io terrifying j a[hd amufe his Hearers with 
an idle ftory of jfrtemejia'^ Sorrow j 
when he ought to have alarm'd them, and 
given them the rapft terrible Images of 
Peath? 

B. I perceive then you dorft love Turns 
of Wit, on fuch pccafions. But what 
)vou*d become of Eloquence if it were 
ftript of fuch Ornaments? Wou^d you con-i- 
jiine every body to the Plainnefs or country 
Preachers > Such Men are uCefui among 
• the common People •, but Perfons of Di^ 
ftindion have more delicate Ears ^ and we 
jnuft adapt our Difcourfes to their polite 
'fafte. 

/^. You are now leading me off from the 
Point. I was endeavouring to convince you, 
fbatthe Plan of the Sermon was ill laid, 
and I was juft going to touch upon the 

' Divi- 



>' 
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pivifipn of it : but I fuppofe you already 
perceive theReafbn why Idiflike it^ for, 
the Preacher lays down three qualntCon- 
ceits for theSubjedof his whole Difcourfe. 
When one chufes to. divide a Sermcui^ he 
(hou'd do it plainly, and give fuch a Di- 
vifioa as naturally arifes from t^e' Sobjeft 
itfelf, and gi^es aLight and juft Ofdor to 
the feversjl Parts , fuch a Divifion as may 
be eafily remembet'd, and at the fame 
time help to oonpe6i and retain the whole ; 
inline, a Divifion that fhews at once the 
extent of the Subjed^ and of all its parts. 
But, on the contrary, here^ a Man who 
endeavour^ to dazzle his Heaters, and 
puts them off with three Points of Wit, 
or puzzling Riddles, which he turns and 
plies fo dexteroufly, that they muft fancy 
they faw fome Tricks of Legerdemain. 
Did this Pseacher life fuch a ferious grave 
manner of Addrefe as might make you 
hope for fomething ufeful and important 
from him > But, to return to the Point 
you proposed j did you not a(k me whe- 
ther I meai)t to banifh Eloquence from the 

Pulpit? 

JB. Yes, I fancy that is your Drift, 

jti. Think you fo? Pray what do you 
mean by Eloquence ? 

B. It is the Art of Speaking well. 

ji. His this Art no other End, befides 
fhat of Speaking wf U ? Have ijiot Men 

fome 



icKne De%n in Speakiag > dr do thtf tallb 
only fcir the fake of Talking > 

jfe. The^ fpedc xi^fUafe^ and to /rr- 
/M^odbmb 

^ Pray let ta cakrefallv diftingutfh 
thefe tWD.thingsi Men tatic in order to 
ferfiutde\ thac is certain : wd foa ofteni 
they fpeak lifcewife tofkafi others. But 
while one endeavou>r*s topleafe, he has 
MKJthcf View -y which^ tho* rfiote diftant, 
ought to* fae hk chid' Aim. A Mati of Pro-, 
hity ha^mxxhec IXkti in pleaTmg others^ 
thaiir diat he may the more elFe^^ciaUy^ 
infpirc thfem ^ith the Love ef Juftice, and 
Wher Vimied j by reprefenting theift a^ 
xstdSt a&niable;. He who feeks td advance 
lii»orwn Interef):, hi% Reputation^ ot his 
Fortune^ ftrives to^ pleafe^ only that he iiiay 
\ gain the i^&ii£(ion and Meem of fuch as 

cam gratify his Ambition, or his Avnrrice : 
So tha* this very Etefign of pleafin'g is Hill 
but a different Manner of Ferfwa(k>n that 
the Orator aiixf 9 at ^ for he pleafes others 
to^ iuveigk theiir Affedtion j that he ftiay 
theceby psrfuade them to what advancers 
his Intereft. 

B4 You cannot but own tlien tliat l^en 
often fpeak xofleafe* The moft ancient 
Orators had this V i^w. C I G t IL (/& O- 
rations pJainiy Ihew that he laboured hard 
itx Reputation j and who will not believe 
thf faine df I s o c a A T E s, and D E M o-^ 

STHENEi 



STHENES too> AH the Tanegyrifii 
^epe more foliickbus for dhek own rfo- 
noAi^, th^for the Fafme <Df their Heroes y 
aad they extodf d z Ptince* s Gtorjr to die 
Skies^ ehieftjr becaufe tiie]^ ho^d' to be 
admir'd for their isagenioos Manner of 
pr &i0]tig hkic This Ambitiexi: fi^ema to 
have been aLways reckoned coniiiaiendabte 
both among the Greeks and the Rmuns^ : 
and fuch Yixtixihima brougRa: Eloqueis^ 
to it» Ferfedkim : it itifpir^^ Men with 
noble Thoughts and g^neroti^&eniitiM^nts; 
]xf whkh the axkient RepnUieki wei^e 
niadd to flouirifiik The advanta^gioo^ 
Lig^ im which EbqpJKence appear^i ki 
gpeat Allembite^, and the Af(iedd)a!rit h " 
gatfe the Orator o\ser the Pet^pie^ made 
itf to) be adimir^d^ ^tkdhelpe toi f^readf po- 
lite Leammg^ i camtot fee krdeed ^»1^ 
fudh aB Emalatkiio (hoK'd be blaMni evei^ 
aoKin^ Chrilkiani Orators ^ p¥t»<^ided they 
d^ nott fliew ^^ indecent AfFa^^tbn in 
their Dilcbofficfe^ nxsviiftlKele^eneirvaCe 
tbef Prteepts of the Gofpel. We ought 
not to cenfure what animates youngs Pe(i- 
pie, and fonn*s our greateft Preachers 

A. Y&d ha;ve here put fovttaithing^to^^ 
gether, which, df yocf pleafe, SiTy welf 
cdn^r (epatately^ afict obfette fom# 
MethodP itt enqmring whaft we oug^t 
to cx)Qcl'ude ixomr them« But let u& above 
all tfiings avoid » wraflgliHg, Humour ;. 

and 
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^d examine the Subjeft with Calmnefs' 
and Temper, like Perfons who are afraid 
of nothing fo much as of Error : and let 
usr place the ti'ue Point of Honour in a can- 
did Acknowledgment of bur Miftakes, 
whenever ;we perceive them. 

B. That is the exaft State of my Miiid % 
or. atleaft I judge it to.be fo ; and 1 in- 
treat xywJ-' to tell me.whtn'youfind me 
trat^grcilit^ this equitable Rlile. 

A^ We will not as yettaik of what re- • 
lates to Preachers^ for that- point may- be 
more ieafonably confider'd afterwards; • 
Lpt us begin with thofe Orators whdfe- 
Bxamples you vouchitw By mentiomng 
Demosthenes and Iso CRATES 

together^ you difparage the former ^ for the 
latter W3S a lifelefs Daclaimer,* that bufied 
himi^lf in polifliing hisThougfits, and ^iv^ 
ing ap harmonious Cadence to his Periods. 
He had in very "^ low aiid vulgar Notion 
of Eloquence-, and plac*d ahnoft the 
whole :^ it, in a nice pifpofal of his 

s '\ Words. 



* In the Introduftion of this very Panegyrick that our 
Author mentions, Isocrates fays. Such is the Nature 
of Eloquence^ that it make^ great things appear little $ 
and (mall things to feem great y it can reprefent old things 
asiiew ; atxd ^ew things as ii they were old ^ and that 
therefore he^yould not decline a Subjed that others had 
handled' before hini^ but \V6uld endeavouif to declaim 
better than they. *r-t5i><>» which IjO n G i n u is (j, xxxviij.) 
makis thisjudktous Remark ^ that hy^giyiv^fuch aChara£lii[ 
of Eloquence, in the Beginning 0/ his Panigyrick, rhe Orator 
in ^fe€i cautioned his Hearers not to beliove his Difcourfe, 
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Words. A Man who employed ten or (as 
others fay) fifteen Years, in fmoothing the 
Periods of a Panegyrick, which was a 
Difcourfe concerning the Neceflities of 
'Greece, cou'd but give but a very fmall and 
flow Relief to the Republick, againft the 
Enterprizes of the ^erjian King. D e- 
MOSTHENES fpoke againft Philip 
in a quite different manner. Joumay 
read the Comparifon that Dionysius 
HAtiCAKNAS %MXi s has made ofthefe 
two Orators, and fee there the chief Faults 
he obferv*d in I s o c r at e s ^ whofe Di- 
fcourfes are vainly gay and florid ; and 
his Periods adjufted with incredible Pains, 
merely to pleafe the Ear : while on the 
contrary, * Demosthenes moves, 
warms, and captivates the Heart. He 
yras too fenfibly touched with the Intereft 
of his Country, to mind the little glitter- 
ing -Fancies that amus*d I s o c R ate s. 
Every Oration of Demos t, hen e s is 
a clpfe Chain of Reafoning, that reprefenta 

the 



rtH«i 



'^ I|i Omtoribus ver6^ Graeds quid^n^ admirabile eft 

2uanium inter omnes u&us excellat. Attamen cum eflet 
>£m6sthen£$4 multi Oratores magni, & clari fue- 
ninti & aiiteaftjerant^ nee [Asftea defeceriuit. C ic. Orat. 
J.,.2. 

Qiiid denique Demosthenes? non cun^fcos illos 

tehues & circutrifpcaos [Oratores] vi> fiiblimitate, im- 

petu, cultu, compoduone fuperayft > non in.rurgitlocis> 

non figuris gaudet > non tranflationibus riitet > non Ora- 

' tlone h&a dat carentibus vocenx >.^ Qjj i n x 1 1. ^^. xij. 
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the generous Notions of a Soul who dif^ 
dains any Tliought diat is not great. His 
DHcouites gradually encreafe in Force b^ 
greater Light and new Reafbns ; which are 
always ilhiftratod by bold Figures and 
lively Images. One cannot butfee that he 
has uieGrod of theRcpublick entirely at 
heart ^ and that Nature itfelf fpeaks in all 
his Traftfports : for his artful Addrels 
isfomafterly, that it never appears. No- 
thing ever equaled the Force and Vehe- 
mence of his Difcoiirfes. Have you ne- 
ver read the JR^emaAs that Lo n g i nu s 
made on them, in his Treatife of the 

SUBliME? 

B. No : Is not that the Twatife that 
Mr.B o I L E A u tranflated ? Do you tliiric 
it fine ^ 

A. I am not afraid to tell you that I 
think it fuipaffes Aristotle^s Ahe^ 
t^riek J whidi, diough it be a very fdid 
Tra0^ is yet cio^'d with many dry Pre- 
cepts, that ate rather curious, than fit for 
Praftice , fo that it is more proper to 
point out the {luks^ Art to fuchttsare 
already ^oqutent, thantogiw tas a jufl: 
Tafte of Rhetorick, and to form true 0- 
rators. But LoNOi^us, in his EH*- 
fcourfe of the Sublime^ iijterfperfes a- 
mong his Pirecepts^ m^ay iue Examples 
front the grcateft Authors, to iilufbate 
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tfe^m. * He treats of the Sublime m 9 
kfly manner, as his Traaflator Ijias judi- 
eioufly obferv'd : He warms our Fancy, 
and exalts our Miiid \ he forms our Tajlc ^ 
and teadies us to diftinguifti what i$ either 
fine, or faulty, in <he moft famovis ancient 
Wrk-Cfs* 

& Is LoNoiNUS fuch awondprf^l 
Author } Did he not tive in the 4?y$ of 
Zenobia, and theEm^perorAu^E- 

LIAN> 

A. Yes ^ you cannot but know their 
Hiflory* 

B. Did not thole Days failvaftlvftiejt 
of the Politenefe of former Ages t And 
can you imagine that an Author whp flou- 
rifti^d in tfee Declenfilonof Leariiing and 
Elo^juence had a better Tafte than Is o- 
€ ii A T E s M cannot believe it* 

A. I was furpriz'd myfetf, to find k 
fo : but you need only read him, to be 
convinced of it. Tho* he Hv^d in a very 
corrupted Age, he formM his Judgment 
upon the ancient Models ^ and has avoid- 
ed akaeft all the reigning Faults of his 
Oj»rn Time ^ I fay aimfi all, fcr, I ffiufl: 

ownp 

* Thee, %/i LoMGXNtrs ! 4il the Nine inj^ir^, 
jipd Hefs their Crmpk with 4 Poet's JFirf : 
An m^dent ^ud^, whe, xe films m his Trufi, 
Wkh Warmth gives Sentepce, yetisjfhvaysjufi: 
Wiofi i)i»n Fxamfk firengthens M his taw^, 
And is hmjelfthat great % w » 1 1 m e ir draws. 

Mr, PopB's ESky on Criticrfra^ ^•45 • 
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own, heftud/a ntbawhat is««»>><»/if, 
than what is ufeful\ and did not conQder 
Eloquence as fubfervient to Morality^ 
nor apply it to dired the Conduft of Life* 
And in this he does not feem to have had 
fiich folid Views as the antient Greeks ^ 
and efpeciallyfome of their Philofophers^ 
But we ought to forgive him a Failing, for 
which Isp CRATES was far more re* 
markable^ tho* he liv'd in a more refin'd 
Ag^* And this Defeft ought the rather to 
be over-I6ok*d m a particular Difcourfe, 
where Longinus does not treat of 
what is proper to infiruSt Men, but of 
what is apt to move and feize their Paf^ 
(ions. I chufe to recommend this Au- 
thor, Sir, becaufe he will help to explain 
my Meaning to you. You will fee what 
a glorious f Charader he gives of D e- 
MOSTHENES, from whom he quotes 
feveral Paffages that are moft fublime 5 He 
will likewife fiiew you thofe Faults of 
IsocKATES that 1 tnention'd. If voxk 

be 



Aojf JlmufTnf eliJ vska^ jjg yjarifi Sp wk t^, m*cajfeii jjg^. 
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be unwilling to take the trouble of be- 
coming acquainted with thefe Authors, 
by reading their Works ^ you may eet a 
very juft rlotion of them by confufting 
LoNGiNUS. Let us now leave Iso- 

CRATES^andtalkofDEMOSTHENES, 

and Cicero. 

B. You are for leaving Isocrates, 
becaufehe is not for your Purpofe* , 

A. Let us go on tnen with Isocra- 
T E s, fince you are not yet convincM : and 
let us judge of his Rhetprick by the Rules 
of Eloquence itfelf j and by the Senti- 
ments of Plato, the moflt '^ eloquent 
Writer among the Antients. Will you 
be determined by him > 

B. rU be determined by him, if he be 
in the right : but \ never refign my Judg- 
ment implicitly to any Author. 

A. Remember this Rule : it is all that 
I ask of you. And if you do not let fome 

C fafliion- 

* Sed ffi9 noque illis aflentie^ar» neque hanim 4iQ>u« 
tadonum inventori;^ ^ principi loi^eomaiummdicendo 
graviiljmo^ & £i.o<^u£Ntis simo? l a toni^ cujus- 
turn Athims cum Carmadf diligeatim legi Gorgiam : qfiio 
1 fi libro^ hoc maxinie admirabar Platonem, quod mihiin 
Oratoribus ifridendi$^ ip(e efle Orator SummUs 
videbatur. CiQ^dt Qrat^ 13». i. f. ii. 

Quid dci<ic|^e Demofilnnes f *— non illud fusf urandooi 
per coefos in Marathom ac Salamine propugnatores rei<* 
publicae, fatis manifefto docet prccepcorem ejus P l a-» 
T o N B M fuifle > Quern rpfum num Aiianum appellabi- 
ipavis plerunque india^is Divino Spirim vatibus compa- 
irandum ) Qv i n t^ M^ xi), cap, lo^ £m I^o n g i n i^s 
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faftiionablc Prejudices bials your Judg- 
ment, Reafpn will foon convince you of 
the Truth. I wou'd therefore have you be- 
lieve neither I s o c r at e s, nor Fl ato : 
but judge of them both, by clearPrinciples, 
Now I fuppofe you' will grant that the 
chief End of Eloquence is to perfuade 
Men to embrace Truth and Virtue. 

B. Vm not ofyour.Mind : this is what 
I have already deny'd. 

^. ril endeavour to prove it then. E- 
loquence, if I miftake not, may be con- 
fider'd in three refpeds : As the Art of 
enforcing' Truth on People*s Minds, and 
bf making them better : As an Art indiffe- 
rent in itfelf ^ which wicked Men may ufe 
as well as Good ^ and which may be ap- 
ply'd to recommend Injuftice and Error, 
as well as Probity, and Truth : and, As an 
Art which felfifh Men may yfe to ingra- 
tiate themfelves with others ^* to raife their 
Reputation, and make their Fortune. 
Which of thefe Ends do you admit of > 

B. I allow of them all. What do you 
infer from this Conceflion ? 

A. The Inference will afterwards ap- 
pear. Have patience z, little j and be far 
tisfy'd, if I fay nothing but what is evi- 
dently true, till by gradual Advances I 
lead you to the right Conclufion. Of the 
three Ends of Eloquence, I now mentioned, 
you will undpubtedly prefer the firft, 

-B. Ye6: 
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B. Yes: it isthe beft^ 

A. What think ypu of the Second ? 

B. I fee what you drive at : You are 
^ing into a Fallacy. The fecond fort is 
feulty, becaufe of the ill Ufe the Orator 
inakes of his Eloquence, to enforce Error 
and Vice, But ftill the Rhetorick of a 
wicked Man may be good in itfelf, tho* 
the Ufe -he makes of it be pernicious. 
Now yre are talking of the Nature and 
Rules of Eloquence , not oif the Ufes it 
(hou'd be apply^d to. Let us keep to the 
true State of the Qiieftion.. 

A. If you will do me the favour to hear 
mt a little, you will find'that-I have th6 
Point in di4)Ute always in view. You 
feem then to condemn the fecond fort of 
Eloquence: or, to fpeak without Ambi* 
guity, youcondemnthef AbufeofRhe- 
torick. ' 

B. Right* You now fpeak corredly. 
So far then we are agreed. 

C 3 ' . -/ilWhat 

■ ~ ' .. ' tu V ■ ' ■ 

t Whm Icmpder the Mi^ns «/ happy living {fif^s an 
^uent WrUer) and the Caufes ef their Corruftion, I C4n 
hardly firl^ear recanting what I faid before 5 and conclude 
i»g:t that Eloquence eugbt to be banijh*t out if all Civil Sq» 
cieties^ as a thing fatal to Peace and good Manners. To 
this Opinion I JhouQ wihoUy incline, if 1 did not find,' that 
it is a Weapon whith may be as eaphj procured by bad Men, 
as by good : and that i/thefe onlyjhould caft it away, and 
ifiofe retain it ; the naked Innocence of Virtue would be ' 
be upon all Oaafions exposed to the arnied Malice of tho 
Wicked. 

Bilhop'Sp R A T's Hift. Qf the Royal Socitty, p. in,' 
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A. What fay you of the third End of 
Eloquence ^ I mean the Orator^ endea- 
vouring to pleafe others, by talking \ that 
he may raife his Reputation^ or his For^ 
tune? 

B. You know my Opinion already. I 
redcon fuch an Ufe of Eloquence very 
fair and allowable ^ (being it excites a lau- 
dable Emulation, and helps to improve 
Men's Talents, 

A. What kind of Talents wou'd yoii 
have chiefly improved ? Suppofe you had 
fome new State, or Commonwealth, to 
model, it> whstt kinds of Knowledge 
wou*d you have the Subjeds trained upi, 
and inftruded ? 

B. In every kind that couM make them 
better. I would endeavour to make them 
good Subje^, peaceable, obedient, and 
zealous for the publick Welfare. I would 
have them ,fit to defend their Country in 
Cafe of War ^ and in Peace to obferve and 
fupport the Laws ^ to govern their' Fami-^ 
lies ^ cultivate their Lands ; train up their 
Children to the Pradice of Virtue, and 
infpire them with a ftrong and juft Senfe of 
Religion : I would have them carry on fuch 
a Trade as the State and NeceiHties of the 
Country might require : and apply them- 
felves to fuch Arts and Sciences as are ufe- 
ful in common Life. Tliefe I think, ought 
(0 be the chief Aims of a J^w-giver, 

-^1 Yqw 
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jf. Your Views are very juft and folid. 
You wou*d then have Subjcds averfe to 
Lazine^ ^ and employed abcMit fuch ufeful 
things as (hould tendfomeuray or other to 
advance the publick Good, 

B. Certainly. 

ji. And wou'd you exclude all ufclefs 
Profeflions } 

A Yes. 

^. You would allow only of fuch bo- 
dily Exercifes as conduced to People's 
Health, and Sdrengdi ? f do not mention 
the Beauty of the Body ^ for that is a na- 
tural Ckmfequcnce of Health and Vigour, 
in Bodies that are duly formed. 

B. I wouM fufFer no other Exercifes. 

jf. Wou*d you not therefore banifh all 
thofe thatferve only to amufe People, and 
cannot render them fitter to bear dther 
the conflaitt Labours and Etn^oyments 
of Peace, or the Fatkues of War } 

B. Yes^ I (hould follow that Rule. 

JL I fuppofe you wou'd ,do it for the 
fame Reafon that you wou'd like wife 
condemn (as you already granted,) all thefe 
Exercifes of the Mind which do not con- 
duce to render it more ftrong, found, and 
beautiful ^ by making it more virtuous. 

B. It is fo. What do you infer from 
that ? I do not yet fee your Drift : your 
Windings are very long. 

m 

C 3 jf. Why 
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A. Why^ I wou'd argue from the 
plaineft Principles \ and not advance the 
lead Step, without carrying Light and 
Certainty along with us, Anfwer me 
then, if you pleafe. 

B. Seeing we lay down the Rule you 
laft mentionM, for the Management of 
the Body, there is certainly greater reafon 
to follow it in the Conduft and Improve- 
iiient of the Mind* 

A. Wou*d you permit fiich Arts as are 
only (ubfervient to Pleafure, Amufement, 
and vain Curiofity ^ and have no relation 
cither to the Duties of domeftick Life, or 
the common Offices of Society ? 

B. I wou'd banifti all fuch from my 
.G)mmonwealth. 

A. If you allowM of Mathematicians 
then, it would be for the fake of Media- 
nicks^ Navigation, Surveying of Land, 
the Fortification of Places \ and fuch Cal- 
culatipns as are ufeful in Praftice^ Sfr. So 

< that it is the Ufefulnei^ of theMathema- 
ticks that would recommend them to your 

^ Patronage, And if you tolerated Pnyfi- 
cians and Lawyers, it wou*d be for the 
Prefervation of Health ^ and the fupport 
pf Juftice. 

B. Right; 

A. And with the fame View of Ufeful- 
nefs you wou'd admit all other ferviceablc 
Profefiions* 
\ ; B. Cer- 



B. Certainly. * 

A. But how wouM you treat the Mu- 
ficians > 

B. I wou'd encourage them. 

A. Wou'd you not lay them under 
fome proper Reftraint, according to the 
Judgment and Praftice of the antient 
Creeks^ who always join'd Pleafure and 
Ufefblnefs together ? 
B^ Explain yourfelf a little. 
A. Tho* they join'd Mufick and Poetry . 
together, and carry*d both thefe Arts to 
thegreateft Perfedion \ they apply 'dthei^ 
to infpire People's Minds with Fortitude, 
and noble Thoughts. They us*d Poetry 
and Mufick to prepare them for Battle ^ and 
carry'd Muficians and their various Inftru- 
ments, to War. .Hence came Drums and 
Trumpets, which raised in them a Spirit 

. of Enthujiafin^ and a fort of Fury that 
they call'd Divine. It was by Mufick and 
theQiarms of Verfe, that they foftetfd 
favage Nations : and by the fame Har- 
mony, they fweetly inftill'd Wifdom ini» 
their Children. They made them fing 

. H o M E R*s Verfes to infpire their Minces 

,- with the Love of Glory, Liberty, and 
their native Country \ and with a Con- 
teiiipt of Death, and Riches, and effemi- 
nate Pleafure. They .gave their very 
Dances a grave and fcrious Turn ; for /c 

- i^ certain they danc'd not merely for the 

C 4 fake 
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% Sam. vi, fafce of Pleafure. \Ve fee, by D A v i D*s 
Example, that the Eaftem People reckoned 
Dancing a ferious kind of Employment, 
1 ike Mufick, and Poetry, tlie my nerioiis 
Dances of the Priefts were adapted by the 
Heathens among their Ceremonies, on fo- 
lemn Feftivals, in Honour of their Gods. 
There were a thoufand Inftrudionft couch^ 
under their Poems, and their Fables : nay 
their moft grave and auftere Philofophy 
always appear'd with an Air of Gayety, 
and good Humour. All thofe Arts that 
confifted either in melodious Sounds, re- 
gular Motions of the Body, or the Ufe of 
Words ^ Mufick, Dancing, Eloquence, and 
Poetry, were invented to exprefs the Paf- 
ficMis ; and by that means to communicate 
thefe Paflions to others. Thus did they 
endeavour to convey noble Sentiments to 
People's Minds, and give them lively affed- 
ing Views ofthe Beauty of Virtue, and the 
-Deformity of Vice. So that all thefe Arts, 
under the Shew of Pleafure, favoured the 
moft ferious Defigns of the Antients J and 
were us'd to promote Morality and Religi- 
on. Even the Diverfion of Hunting was 
encouraged to train up the Youth for War. 
Their mongeft Pleafures contained always 
fome folid Inftruftion. From which Source 
flow*d thofe many heroick Virtues in 
Greece^ which all Ages have fince ad- 
mired. It is true this firft kind of Inftru- 

% dioa 
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dion was afte wards chaogM ^ and of it 
felf w<is accompanyM with remarkable 
Defefts. The diief Fault of it was, its 
being founded on a falfeand pernicious 
Scheme of Religion : ^i which the Greeit^ 
and all the antient Sages of the Heathen 
World were ftrangely deceived -, bei^ 

Slui^'d ^ito grofsldolatry* But notwith- 
randii^ this fimdamental Miftake, they 
chofe a very proper way of infphring Men 
with Religion and Virtue : their Method 
was wife, agreeable, and apt to make a 
lively, lafting Impreffion. 

C Youfaid^that this firft Inftitution 
was afterwards* diang'd : Pray, how did 
it4iappen > 

Jl. Tho* Virtue gives Men the true Po- 
litenefs ^ if great Care be not taken, Po- 
litenefs gradually degenerates into an iin- 
manlySoftnefs, ibejijiafick Greeks kil 
firft into this G^rruption. The Imisns 
:grew effeminate ^ and all that Coaft diAjU 
was a Theatre of Luxury. The Cretans 
too became corrupted, notwithftanding 
the wife Laws of M i n o s. You know 
the "^ Verfe that St. P A u L quotes from 
one of their own Poets. Corinth was re- 
markable for its exceffive Riot, and Di(fo- 
lutenefs. The Romans^ as yet unpoli(h\ 

began 

^ -- - I - - - - - ^ 

* KfWTfr iA '^£'w, *<tv 0»«i<«f >*Wpt< «>;*'• 

Tit. I. tz. 
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began to fall into fuch Pradices as quite 
lelax^t dieir ruftick Virtue. Athens was 
not free from the general Contagion, with 
which Greece was all-over infefted. Plea- 
fure which was us'd.at iirft as the means 
to convey Wifdom into People's Minds, 
ufurp't the Place of Wifdom itfelf : and in 
vain did the Philofophers remonftrate a- 
gainft this Diforddr. S o c a at £ s arofe, 
dnd (hew'd his deluded Fellow-Citizens 
that the Pleafure about which they were 
entirely employ'd, ought only to be us'd 
as the Vehicle of Wifdom, and an Incen^ 
tive to Virtue. Plato, his Difciple, 
(who was not afliam'd to compofe his Dia- 
logues on the Plan andSubjeft of his Ma- 
fter*sDifcourfes,) banifh*t from his Repub- 
, lick all fuch mufical Notes, Scenes of 
Tragedy, and poetical Compofitions, (even 
fuch Parts of H o m e r himfelf, ) as did 
not incline People to love Order, and wife 
.I^aws. This, Sir, was the Judgment of 
Socrates and Plato concerning 
Poets and Muficians : do you approve of 
it? 

B. Tm entirely of their Mind ^ and 
wou'd .allow of nothing that is ufelefe. 
Since we may find.Pleafure enough in fa- 
lid and valuable things, we ought not to 
feek for it elfewhere. In order to recom- 
mend Virtue to Men's Efteem and Pra- 
ftige, we muft (how them that it is con- 

fiftent 



iSftent with Pleafure : and on the ccMitra- 
ry, if we feparate Pleafure from Virtue, 
People will be ftrongly tempted to forfake 
a virtuous Q)urfe. Befides, that which 
gives Pleafure only, without Inftrtfftion, 
can at beft but amufe and foften the Mind. 
Don't vou fee. Sir, how much a Philofo- 
phcr 1 m become, by hearing you > But 
let us go oh to the End^ for we are not yet 
perfeftly agreed. 

jf. I hope we (hall be very quickly. 
And (ince you are grown fo much a Phi- 
lofopher, give me leave to ask you one 
Qyeftion more. We have oblig'd Mufi- 
cians, and Poets, to employ their Art only 
for promoting Virtue : and the Subjefts 
' of your new Republick are debarred from 
all fuch Spedacles as can only pleafe, and 
not inftrud them. But what wou'd you 
do with Conjureis > 

B. They are Impoftors that ought to 
be banifh't from all Societies. 

ji. They do no harm. You cannot think 
they are Sorcerers : fo that you have no 
Reafon to be afraid of their pradifing any 
diabolical Art, 

B. No, I don't fear that : nor (hou'd I 
give the leaft Credit to any of their fenf- 
- lefs Stories. But they do harm enough by 
amufing the common People. I will not 
fitffer fuch idle Perfons in my Common- 
wealth, as divert others from their Bufi- 

nefs, 
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nefiy and have no other Employment but 
to amufe People with fbolifli Talk. 

jf. But perhaps they get a Livelihood 
that Way \ and lay up Wealth for them* 
lelves, and their Families. 

B. No matter : they muft find out 
fome honeft Way of living. It is not e- 
nough that they feek a Livelihood ^ they 
muft gain it by fome Employment that js 
ufeful to the Publick. I fay the fame of 
all thofe ftrolling Vagabonds who amufe 
Crowds with fily Prattle and foolifh 
Songs. For tho* they fhould never lie, nor 
fay any thing that is immodeft ^ their be- 
ing ufele& to the Publick is Guilt enoi^h. 
So that they ought either to be excluded 
from the Society, or compelled to follovr 
fome ufeful Occupation. 

ji. Wou'd you not at leaft tolerate Tra- 
gedians, provided they rcprefent no Scenes 
of Immodefty, or extravagant Love > I 
don't ask you thisQiieftion as a Chriftian : 
Anfwer only as a Law-giver, and a Phi- 
lofopher. 

B. If Tragedies did not conduce to In- 
ftrudion as well as to Pleafure, I fhou*d 
condemn them. 

yi. Right, In that you are exaftly of 
P L A T o*s Opinion : For he wou*d not 
allow x^ any Poems or Tragedies in his 
Republick, that (hou'd not firil be exa- 
xnmM by the Guardians of the Laws: that 

fo 
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fo thePeople might neither hear nor fee any 
thing but what fhould tend to ftrengthen 
die Laws, and promote Virtue. In this 
you likewife fall in with the Sentiments 
of other antient Authors, who judged that 
Tragedy ought to turn chiefly upon two 
Paflions ^ either the Terror that arifes from 
a View of the fatal EfFeds of Vice ^ or 
that Compaffitih which accompanies the 
Reprefentation of an oppreft and fteddy 
Virtue. Sophocles and Euripi- 
des wrote with thefe Views, and al- 
ways ^ndejvour'd to excite either Tity^ ot 

Terrinr. 

B. I remember I have met with this 
iaft Rule in Mr.BoiLEAu's Art of 
Poetry. 

A. You are right. He*s a Man that 
knows perfeftly well not only tlie Foun- 
dation of Poetry \ but likewife the folid 
Aim to which Bhilofophy (fuperiour to 
all Arts) ought to direft the Poet. 

B. But whither are you leading me all 
this while > 

A. r lead you no farther : you guide 
yourfelf now \ and are happily come to 
the Concluiion I firft proposed. Have you 
not faid, that in your Rcpublick, you 
would not fuffer idle People who amufe 
others, and have no other Buiinefs but 
merely to talk > Is it not upon this Prin- 
qpl^ tliat yofi wWd exclude all fuch 

Tyagedi^a 
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Tragedies as do not convey Inftruftion as 
well as Pleafure > Now will you fufFet 
that to be done in Piofe, that you will 
not tolerate in Verfe > After fuch a juft 
Rigour againft ufelefs Poetry, how can 
you (hew any Favour to thofe * Declaim- 
crs who talk only to (hew their Parts > 

B. But thefe Orators we were fpeakmg 
of, have two De(igns tUat are comitiend- 
able. 

jf. Whatarethey? 

B. The firft is to maintain themfelves : 
for, by their Profeflion they procure a Sub- 
fiftence. Their Rhetorick gets them Re- 
pute-, and this brings along with it that 
Wealth they (land in need of# 

A. You your^felf have already anfwer'd 
this Pretence, for, did you not fay that^ 

tis 



, * who can behold, mtboui Indignation, haw many 
Mifts and Uncertaint'tos thefe fpecious Tropes and Figures 
havi brought on our Knowledge f How many Rewards thai 
Are dm to more frofitable afid difficult Arts, have bemfiiii 
fnatck*t away by the c^fyVaqity of fine fpfaking :fornom. 
1 am warmed with th}smfi Anger, I cannot with-h^d my 
felffoom betraying the ShaUownefs rf'atl thote feeming My^ 
Jieries, upon which we Writers; and Speakers Mfo big^ 
And in few Words, I dare fay, that of all the Studies of 
Men, nothing may be foomr obtained, than this vicious 
JibundanuoffhtdSe, this Trick ijf Metaphors, thitVolse^^ 
hil'tty of Tongue, which makes fo great Noife in the 
World. But Iffend Words in vain ; fir the E^is nowfi 
inveterate, that tt is hard to know whom to blame -, or where, 
to begin to reform. We all value one another fo much upon 
this beautiful Decek, and labour fo long after it, in the 
Tears ofotsr Education j that -we cannot but ev^r after thpk 
lander of it than it 'deferves. 

BiJhopS p R A T*5 Hift. of the Rq/al Society, /. 1 12^ 
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*tis not enough that one gains a Liveli- 
hood, unlefs he get it by fome Employ- 
ment that is ufeful to the Publick > He 
who (hould reprefent Tragedies that give 
ho Inftruftion, might get his Bread by 
them : but this wou'd not hinder you 
from driving him out of your Common- 
wealth. You wou'd fay to him, ^ Go . 
** chufe fome regular ufetul Employment j 
** and don't divert your Neighbours from 
^* their Bufinefs. if you wou'd have a 
*♦ lawful Gain frqm them , apply your 
** felf to do them fome real Service ^ or 
•* to make them more wife and virtuous.** 
Kow why IhouM you not fay the fame 
to the Rhetoricians > 

B. But I have a fecond Reafon to offer 
for tolerating them. 
^ ji. Pray, let us hear it. 

B. Why J the Orator ferves the Pub- 
lick. • 

A. In what > 

B. He improves People*s Minds, and 
teaches them Eloquence. 

j1. Suppofe Ifliou*d invent fome fanta- 
ftick Art, or imaginary Language, that 
cou*d not be of any Ufe ^ cou'd I ferve 
the Publick by teaching fiach a fenfelefs 
Language, or filly Art? 

jB.No: becauie one cannot ferve others 

as a Mailer, unlefs he cou'd teach them 

fomethingthat is ufcfuh 

^. You 
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A. Yqu cannot prove then that an O- 
rator ferves the Publick, by his teaching 
Eloquence, onlefsyoucou'd firftftiew that 
'tis an ufefiil Art, Of what Ufe are a 
Man's fine Thoughts if they do not ad- 
vance the Publick Good ? rm very fea- 
(ible that they are advantagious to him^- 
felf 5 for they daisle his Hearers \ who 
have fa bad a Tafte that they will applaud 
\jA% Skill, and even reward him for his 
wfelefeTalk. But enight you to fufFer 
fuch a mercenary fruitlefs Eloquence in 
the Government you have to model > A 
Shoemaker is ferviceable in his way^ and 
maintains his Family with what he gain^a 
by fupplying other People's Neocmties. 
So th^t yoafee the moft ordinary Em- 
ployments tend to fojme ufeful Purpofe : 
and there is no other Art hut the Rheto- 
rician's that ferves ^ly to amufe Popple 
jjrith talking. Itf fine, fuch Eloquence 
can only, on the one band, fatisfy the 
vain CuKW^ty of thp , Hearers, an4 en- 
cours^e their Idknels \ and on the other, 
gratify the De<;Jiaimer's Pride, and Ambi- 
tion. But for the Honour of your Repub- 
lick. Sir, do not tqlerate fijch an Abufe^ . 

B. I muft ^ant that an Orator's Aim 
Ihoti'd be to make People more wife an(i 
virtuous. 

A. Don't forget this : you fhall lj?q the 
Confequences of it by anq by. 



JS. Notwith^ding this Conceflian, 
he who is eo^oy'd to inibrudiog others, 
may at die fame time endeavour to acquire 
Reputation and Wealth, for himielf . 

^. I told you before, that we are not 
BOW handling the Point as Chriilians : { 

need only ufePhitofophyagainft you. Let 
me put you in Mind that you grant an Ch 
f ator is oblig'd to 'm&tuSt others with a 
Defign to improve them in Virtue. Thus 
we get rid ca all ufelefs Declaitners. We 
ougnt pot even to fuffer Tatugyrffismy 
£irther than they render true Wildom and 
Probity more amiable by their Praifes j 
»nd propofe Models of * Virtue and Va» 
lour that are worthy of Imitation. 

£, What then, is a Panegyrick good 
for nothing, unlefe it be full of Morality > 

ji. Have you not granted this already ? 
Inftrudion is the proper End of Speech ; 
and the only good Reafon for praifing any 
Hero, is, that we may reprefent his Worth 
toothers, in order to excite their Emu- 
Jationj and to fliew them that Virtue and 
true Clory are infeparaWe. Therefore a 

D Pane- 

^ Berfpicuiim eft igitur alia ^e in homina optanda^ 
«}u laiid%Qda» Qtm$, Fonna^ Vires, Op«s, Diviti«, 
ceteraque <jua fprtuna dct, aut extrinfecvs,*ai4t corpori 
non habent in fe veram laudcm; quae deberi VIRTUTJ 
mi ptttanir,— Virtus autem qo« «ft per fe bfa laudal^j- 
lis, 3c fine qua nihil laudari poteft, tamen habct pliv^ 
partes, quarum alia eft ad lawdatipncm aprioi:^ C x c, 
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Panegyrick fHou*d be kept free from all 
ceneral, exceflive, flattering Praifes y arid 
nich barren Thoughts as do not afFordthe 
leaftlnftrudion. Every thing fhouM tend 
to make the Hearers in love with what is 

_ * 

truly Great and Good. But we find that 
mou' Panegyrifts feem to magnify parti- 
cular Virtues, only that they may the 
more efFeduallypraifethofe that praftis'd 
them, and fet off their Heroes to greater 
Advantage. When they have anyone 
to praife, they exajt his peculiar Virtues 
far above all others. But every thing 
has its Turn j and on another occafion, 
thofe very Q;jalities which they preferred 
before, muft now give place to fome other 
Virtues, that come in courfe to be extoU'd 
to the higheft Pitch. In this refpeft, I 
think P L I N Y is to be blam'd. If he had 
prais'd Trajan, asafit Model for o- 
ther Heroes to copy after, this wou*d 
have been a Defign worthy of an Orator. 
But the Praife of that Prmce, (however 
deferving he was) ought not to have been 
P L I N Y*s chief Aim. Trajan fhdu'd 
only have been proposed to Mankind as 
^n imitable Example, to allure tliem to 
.Virtue. When a Panegyrift has fuch a 
•mean View, as to praife the Verfon^ rather 
than the Virtues that render him con- 
^icuous, this is only Flattery addreft to 
Pride. 

B, What 



■ A -What think yoiitheh;of fhofe IPck 

crtistbsC'iitfei'emicle in Pi^ife of antient 

'Herofe^- a OM E R has his Ac h i l L £<s ^ 

-arid V'l^t G iL, his JE^u'&^A s; Will yofii 

-C6iideninthefetwoPoe«?' • * 

i/i". Byho-'rireansi Sir: Do bat exaftiin 

•4:hpP^gndf their Works. ■ lA the Iliai^ 

: Ac » I CI E s is the dhkf Hero \ but his 

- Praife is not the main- End of the Poetti. 

-His Ch«rad«: is faithfiilly drawn with 

:all its* Defeds z' nay thefc very Defafls 

oarg a part'of diat ilnftrudlion whidi the 

:Poet defigtfd to^codvey f6 P^fterity. The 

|;reat f Defign of this Woric- was to infpire 

the Creeks :with the L6ve- of wariike 

Glory 5 'and'a dr^ df Difcord, aisthe 

'gteateft Obftade toSucdefe, This tnd- 

-rai Inftro^ion ' is plainly interwcyweii 

: throughout the 'Poem. ThtOdjijfee 'm- 

deed rdpifefeiits, -in HtJLV6S.5s, a'H^ro 

more re»i)hiJvaMmoi<e4eeQmpli{b*t : biit 

this is' Itfll naturaL For, 'of^ boiirfe, 'ft 

' -\: Yy. %'■■■■■: '■ -iMan 
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7* Impiger, iracundus^ inexofablfe;'acc/: ' '- | 
Jura wpLt fibi nata ; nihil npn a^ogat armi^, ,-[ 

• - ' • . .- . * -. » 

f Trojani belli firriptorcin, maxime Itf///; 

Dum tu declamas Romd, Prdnejie reiegi t 
, Qui, quid fit P u L C H j^u m, quid tui:|^,.quid U?IIB^ 

(quid non^ 
Plenfus ac melius thrjfiffo & Crantore dicit, 
Fabula qua^Paridi^ propter narratur amorem, • - 
^tultorum Regum 9c populorum continet aeftui, 

^ HoK, EfifiAih, i,£/, 2» 

j j RurAis qui4 Virtus, (5c qui(l Sapientia poffir. 
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Manlike Ulysses, vhoTe dil^ Cha- 
nder is Wifdom^ muft be more wary:^ 
^d uniform in his Conduft^ than foch a 
rough) warnpitlbrward Youth as Ac h i l- 
L E s • So that in drawing bojth thefe He- 
roes. Ho M B R. Teems only to have copy'd 
Nature. In fine^ throughbiit the OdyJJie 
we find innumerable In&rudions for the 
whole Conduft of Life : And oni cannot 
but obferve that die Poet's Defign, in de- 
feribing a prudent Man» whofe Wifdom 
makes him always fucceisful, was,^ to 
ihew Pofterity what good Effe^ might 
be expeded from prudent Piety^ and a re- 
gular Life. VtROiL, mhk JRneid, 
has imitated the Odyjfet in his "1^ Hero's 
Charader ^ and has drawn him brave, mo* 
derate, pious, and fteddy* But it is evi- 
dent that the Praife of £me as wasaot 
the Poetics principal Aim. That Hero was 
defign'd to reprefent the f Baman People, 
who defceoded £rom him : and Virgil 
mean'tto (hew them that their Extraftion 
was Divine ^ that the Gods had deftin*d 
them to govern the World : and by this 
he animated them to the Prafticc of fuch 
heroick Virtues as might fii^pott the Glory 

defign'd 
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^ Rea( erat Aieas nobnj quo jnftior alter 
. N«c pietatc fuit, nee beUo major & armis. 
} Nunc ;^e, DardaDiam pralemqux detade (equatbr 
Glortaj qui maaeant Itala de gente Nepetes^ 
Illuftres aaimas, moftrumq} in nosien iQiraj^ 
Xxpediam di^is^ &; te tuafata do^ebo^ 
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defigif d toe theau Now a Heathen CDu'd 
not poiTibly devife a ooblar Moral than 
this. Theonly Fault of which Vi&ojx. 
can bp fuTpeaed, is hl$ haviog had hi$ 
prmtelnteiejl t6o much in vtew ^ and his 
turnup his ejoceUemPoemtothe ^ Pralfc 
of Augustus, and his Family, with too 
jgreat an AirofF^ttery. Bat we (Might 
opt to criticize anjr Aittbor too le ver«ly » 

B. But will you not allow a Poei;, «r 
aa Orator to leek his Fortune in an ho* 
JiourableWay? 

jt. After tnis ulieful D^effionconqern- 
lag Panc^ricks, we now return co die 
Difficulnr you oroposVl, liic Qpeftion 
is, wfaetner an Orator i>ught to l)e Jotirdy 
diiinterefted ? 

£^ I dorft think that he ought ; for 
[this wou*d overturn the moll coi^mon 
Maxims. 

D 3 -^. In 



' Muc» geminashucfiefte acies^ hancafpice G^ntem 
Rfmamfjm nios. Hie C a s.a k, ^ 4>mnis /«tfi 
Fcogjenies maepum ctfli ventura foii axem. 
Hic vir« hxc &k dbi quern promittifaEpius audis 
Augustus Cdfar, Divi genus :. aurea condet 
Soecttla quirunus Lath, regnauper arva 

'^aturno quondam : •— - 
^^xfiudieni alij %xnintta molUi^ era. 
Credo<«quidcmj vivos dincent dt^uaxtm:!^ v)4cuss 
,0)^abunteauras,ineUib y ^^oelic^e mpatus 
JPefcribent radio $ ScTurgfentia^Jdeni dioent : 
*tu regereimperiopopulps, JL o;M)A«^« IBjement^.: 
j^os tibi u«i»nt Artes ^ pa^iraqe {^iponere mPHm s 
J^ccre Subjqftis, ^ det^Uaiie 3u^rbo$. 
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ji. In your RepubHck, vi^Qu'd you 

not have Orators oblig'd to tKe; ftrideft 

Rtiles Off Truth ? Dotft yoii owathat they 

ought never to fpeak in publick \ but in 

order to inftruft People j to reform their 

Conduft : and ftrengthen the LafN^s > ' • 

. A Yes. 

* . >f* An Orator thenlhou'd have nothing 

either to hope, or fear, from his Hearers, 

"with r^ard td his own Ihiereft. '' If you 

allowed of -^ ambitious mercenary De- 

claimers, do you tjiink they wM'd op^ 

ppfe all thfe fooiilh unruly Pafliohs erf 

Men? If theythemfelves be fubjeft to 

•Avarice, Ambition, Luxury,, and fuch 

'iharaefuf©i{brderS'; will tSiey be able to 

cure others? Ifthey feek afterWeakh j can 

they be fit to difengage others from that 

mean Purfuit ? I grant that a virtuous and 

difinterefted Orator ought always to be 

fupply VI with the Conv^niencies of Life: 

nor can he ever want them, if he be a 

tri^e Philofopher •, I mean, . ijjch a wife 

and worthy Perfonasis fit to reform the 

Manners of Men : For thefl.hewill live 

. i : ■ . • I ■ • ' • ' ' r 
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* Jam hoc quis fioh V^tiet; max m i a m partem Oratip- 
«JS in trAftatii aequi bphiique confiftere i'Bfcptnc'de hii 
fecundum debitam rtrftm digftttalferfi'mAlu^ atdue ini- 
qiius > Denkjuc— * demjjj^ id *qaod nhllo mtidb'^fteri po- 
teft', id«m iflg^nfj; /hidijr'doftrinaei'^fefBBio; itbuc op. 
tilho'Viro/uter ifieliqr dijcetiir Orator^ ' lifimfrim qui 
bomoquoque melior; ' Non igitur unq'uam'maiifc idem 
hotiiby U pcrfedus Orator. Qjj i n t. lih. xij. c, i, ' 



after a plain, modeft, frugal^ laborious 
maftner : He will have occafion but for 
little : and that little he will never want ^ 
tho* he fliou'd earn it with his own hands, ' 
Now, what is fuperfiuous ought not to 
be ofFer'd him as the Recompence of his 
publick Services : and indeed it is not 
worthy of his Acceptance. Hemay have 
Honour and Authority conferred on him: 
but if he be Mafter ot his Paflions (as we 
fuppofe) and above felfifh Views, he will 
ufe diis Authority only for die publick 
4jkx)d ^ and be ready to refign it, when he 
can no longer enjoy it without Flattery, 
or Diffimulation. In fhort, an Orator 
cannot be fit to perfuade People, unlels 
he: be inflexibly upright : ^ For, without 
this fteddy Virtue, his Talents and Ad- 
drefe wou'd, IBcea mortal Poifon, infeft 
and deftroy the Body-politick. For this 
Reafon, ^ C i <£ E ^ p thought that Vir- 
' y > . ' •• t> 4 tue 

'' * £ft eium Efoquenda lina quaedam d« fummis vir> 
' m^bifs •- -^7 qu^ qi^o o^ajor eft \is, hoc eft magis Pro- 
,BiT ATE jiu4;enaa^iLuninaque Prudbn TIA3 quarum 

virtunim expef tibiis fi cficendi copiam tradiderimiis^ non 

eo3 quidem: Oratores eftecerimus 3 fed fiirentibus qux* 
^ damarma dedertmus. Be Orat, lib. iij. $. 14. 

* Sit ergo nobis Orator quexn inQituimus is^ qui a M, 
: Ckirone €niturj Vir Bonus df (fendi peritus Ad* 

(i.e quod ne ftudio quidem operis putcherrimi vacare 

' nl^ns; nifi omnibas vitiis libera^ potcft- Quid pu- 

« tamus fiifturas cupiditatenij avaritiam^ invidiam } qoa- 
^rum impote^tiflimsB cogitationes, fomnos etiam ipfos^ 
, & ilia per quietem vifa, perturbcnt. ]S[ihil eft enim tarn 
Coccupatiim^.tam muki&rme, tot ac tarn variis afFe^i- 

bus concifum atque lacen^tunis auam mala mens -••>•« 

QuiHt. W.xii. r4Ai, 
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toe is die chief and moft eifential Qjulltjr 
of sn Orator : and that he {hou*d be t 
Perfon of fudi tmQiottcd Probky as to be 
a Pattern to his Feliow-Citizens : witii* 
out which he cannot even y^Mi to be con- 
/ vinc*d himfeif of what he fays ; and coih> 
fequently, he cannot pcrfiiaoe others. 

S. I'm fenfiUe there is a great deal of 
weight in what you iky : but after aU» 
may not a Man hidy employ his Taknts 
toraife himfeif in theWorid> 

jf. Let us lonk back always to die 
Principles we laid down. We have a» 
greed that Eloquence and die Profeffian 
of an Orator^ thoo'd he devoted to tixe 
Inftrudion cKf Peoele, and the Reforma- 
tion of their I^aftioe. Now to do dils 
with Freedom, and Sueoefe, a Man mufl 
be difiocerefted ^ and moft teach others to 
"contemft Deaths and Riches, and unmail< 
lyPleafxire. He maft infufe into their 
Minds the Love of Moderation, Fruga- 
tily, a generous Concarn for the publidc 
Good, and an inviolabie Heg^d to die 
Laws and Conjditution : And die Orator^s 
'Zeai fat all thefe wma& a^fear in htsOm- 
dud, as well as in his Difcoui^es. 8m 
wiUhe who iilrives to pleafe others, diat 
he may malce his Fottone ^ and who there- 
fore avoids <lifobliging ai«^body ^ ^6y, 
will fuch an artful felMh Perfon inculcate 
onacceptahle Truths with Boldaels aad 

Audi6- 
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Authority? or, if he ihou'd $ wUlipy 
ene believe a Man who does not fcera to 
believe himfelf ? 

B. But fi^pofii^ him to be in narrow 
Circumftances^ he doesnohiurm, I hope^ 
by endeavouring to improve them« 

A. If hebepindi't, let him try to mend 
his Condition fome other wav. There 
are other Profeffions that will eafily fet 
him above Waitt* But if be be in fuck 
extreme Diftre& as to depend on RdLkf 
from the Publick ^ he is not yet ^t to be 
an Orator. ^ Wou'd you chufe Men that 
are ind^;ent;» and ahnoft ftarving, to foe 
Judges in your Commonwealth > Wou*d 
you not be afraid that their Wants might 
expofe them to Corruption ^ or betcay 
them into fome dkhonourable Gom[4t- 
ance ? Wou'd you not rather <:hu(e Per- 
fons of Note and Diftinftion who are 
above Neceflity, and out <rfthe reach of 
its Temptations? 

B. I believe I ihou'd* 

A. Forthe fame Reafon, if you want- 
ed Oators, ^at i% pubiick Ma^rs tcf m- 
ftrud, reclaim^ and form the Minds and 
Manners of the People, wou'd you not 
diufe fuch Men as wanted notluqg, atid 
are far above little felfilh Aims? And if 
there were others who had proper Talents 
jFor this fiq^riour Office, but were cloii^-d 

with 
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■rt^ith- their perfonal Concerns, and narrow 
Views of private Interefls ; wouM you 
not excufe them from (hewing their &- 
loquence till they were more eafy and 
difengag*d in their Circumftances \ and 
cou'd fpeak in Piiblick without being fii- 
fpefted of any mean Defign> 

B. It wou'd be better. ' But don't the 
Experience df our dwn Age plainly 
(hew, that an Orator may make his For- 
tune by preaching rigid Virtue, with 
great Vehemence ? Where can we find 
keener Satires againft the prevailing 
Corruptions of the Age, and feverer mo- 
ral Charafters than thpfe which come 
from the Pulpit > Yet People are not di- 
fturb'd at them : nay they are pleas'd 
with them : and the ingenious Prdacher 
gets Preferment by them, ' 

ji. It is very true j but moral In- 
ftruftions have no Weight nor Influ- 
ence, when they are neither fupf)orted 
by dear Principles, nor good Examples. 
whom do you fee converted by them > 
Pdbple are accuftoitfd to hear fuch Ha- 
rangues: and are amus'd by them, as 
with fo many fine Scenes pafling before 
their Eyes, They hearken t6 fuch Lec- 
tures juft as they wouM tead a Satire : 
and they look on the Speaker as oric 
^hat afts his Paj^t well. They Wlieve 



hisf Life, more /than his Talks and 
and when they know him to be felfifti, 
ambitious, vain^ given up to Sloth and 
Luxury -^ and fee that he parts Vith none 

of 
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f Th Clergy havi one ^reat Advantage beyond all the 
tefi cfibe World m tins rrffiB, hfidts all otheri^ tha$ 
whereas the partiadar CalUogi of other Men frove to tbenn 
ffreat Bifiraitions, and lay many Temptations in their Way, 
to divert them from minding^ their high and holy Calling 
ofheing'Chxi&izns ^ it is yate otkfrwije witi{ the Cfergy : 
the more they follow thetr proper Callings, thtt'do the 
more certainly advance their general«w / ti^e hmer Frieftt 
they are, they beee^ alfo the ^/r#r Chriftians. Every 
part of their CaWnf, when well pirform^d, raifes good 
Th<mghts, andbrmp good Ideals tnto their Minds ^ and 
tends ^ both to et/^reafe theki Knowledge, and quicken thesK 
Senfeofdivm§ Matters, A Priefl thfnfore is more accounta- 
ble to God, and the World for his Deportmertt, and will be 
tndrefeverely accounted with, than any tjth^ Perfon what^ 
foever, Jfe is more watch*t over and pbferv^d than aU 
others^ Very good Men 'will be, even to a Cer^ure, jea* 
ious of him r.^wery bad Men wiU ivakfer his halting, and 
infidt, upon it : and. ^H forts of Per font will be wUling to de- 
yend themfelves againfi the Authority of his DoSlrine and 
AdmoiMions, by this. He ikji, but does not---.-/^f 
World vutl reverfe this quite, and conUdor rather how a 
Clerk lives, than what ho fays. They fie the one -, and 
from it conclude what he himfelf thinks of the other.-, and 
j/uill think themfelves not a little Jufiijled, if they can fay 
thai they did no ,worfe than they Jaw thar Minijfer do be- 
fore them^ Therefore a Priefi mufi not only obfikinfrom 
:grofs Scandals ^ but keep at thefarthefi Diftancefrom them, 
- - - Such HrVerJions as his Health or the Temper of his Mind, 
mayrender proper fir him, otight to be mamy, decent, and 
J^ave\ andftuhasm^y neither poffefs his Mind or Time 
too mmiS, nor give a bad CharaSer of him to his People, 
)armuft alji ayoid too much Familiarity with bad Pioph^, 
and the fjuandering away his Time in too much vaif^ 
lO^^idlo VtCcourfe. His Chei^lnefs ot^ht t^ be frank-, 
*iiit neith&^excijpve nor ^entious^ His &iends, and his 
Garden ought to be his chief Diverfions j as his Study« afxd 
Us'B^riiioHght to be his chief Imfloyments,' ■ "^ 
"*• Bp. B u K N 5 T> Difc, of tne faftor^l Care, C*, yllU 
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t^didk Eiijoyraents which he exhorts 
others to forfake *, tho' for the fake of 
Cuftom and Ceremony, they hear him 
declaim ^ they believe aod zSt as he does* 
But, what is worft of ail ; People are too 
apt to conclude, that Men of this Profef^ 
fion don't believe what they teach ; this 
dilparage's their Funftion : and wiiea 
others preadi with a (incere Zeal , Peqpie 
will fic^iroe believe this Zeal to be fincere. 
B. i cannot bat own that your No- 
tioDs hang well together^ and that they 
are very convincing when oneconfiders 
diem attentively, Cut tell mefr^ly^vdocf 
not all you have faid on this Sub jeo: flow 
from a pure Zeal for Chciftiaa Piety ? 

A. No: ftp an Unbdievw reaton^uft- 
ly^ be muft fall into the lame Train 
«oSf Thoughts : bat ibdeed one muft 
have a Qbriilian Spirit to ad up to 
diem: For^ 'tis Gtaoe alone that casi 
fiipprefs the diforderlv Emotions of Self- 
Love. When I pre& t you widi the Au* 
riwrity of Socra-tes ttnd Plato^ 
you wou^d not rdfign your Judgmeiat x» 
dieir^s : and now, fince Reafon itWf begim 
to convince you^ and diati need notior 
ifepcedie Truth irom Andiorities^ what 
if I fliou'd fliew you after all, that I bave 
only U8*d dieir Arguments on thts^ubje^ 

B. Is it poflible? X fliou'd be very^lai 
of it. 
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^. Well then: Plato ktroduces 
So c& AT £ s difcourfin^with GoaoiAS 
9 famous Rhet(Hician» and. Cau.icl£S, 
(UK of his Difdplcs. This G £..cf i a $ 
was IsocKATES* Matter j and (as 
TULLY tells 06,) he was the.&ft Man 
tlutboafted of his beingahileA talk elo» 
quentlyon everything: inwhic^ridi^ 
^Uitafi'Vatiity fae^.wa»'afterwar<ls imitated 
1^ other (^v^iQecJairiierv. Thefetwo 
IMfem Go K« I AS, and Callijqles, 
harangued -plauiibly enough: on every 
Subjed^ being Wits that im)ne in Con- 
verution; ^ jiad no other GuGnds but 
to taflt finely. However they wanted 
what *So€£.AT£s wifli*t every Man to 
^ve^ £blid Princifiles of Motility, an! 
aiedate juft way i^Reafoning* P i. at o 
therefore having fiiewn what % ridiculous 
Turn of Mind thefe Men had ^ h^ r^re- 
fents SociiAT£$ as diverting himfelf 
with their Folly, and fecetioufly puzzling 
the two Orators &> itiudi, that they cou'l 

not 
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'* — Invcnti Hiftt qut^ cum ipfi doftrina^ & ingeniis 
alpundarfcm, a if antmn^irili dc nocotiisji ammiquodam 
fudicio abhon^rent^ haiic dtceadi cxercitationem exagj- 
tarem, ' atqne contemnerenr. Quorum Priiictps S o- 
.ciLA:Tfis itiit^ 11 quiommtim croditorum tefinopivQ, 
totipfqM iudicio Grddd, cum pnidcitfia> Sc acumine, 
Sc yenuftate^ & fubtilitate, turn veto eloquenria, varle- 
taie> cooia^ quaaicuiiique in pajtela dediflet, Omnittm 
fuit facdc priaceps^i* cojus ingeaium variofbue Seaoq^ 
mc$ immorulitau fcriptis fuis Plato trad/ait— 

Cxcmo di Oral, lib. j. §, i^. 
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not tell hitn what Eloquence is» Then 
he proves tbat Rhetoficky (which \#ad the 
Profeffiort of thcfe Dedsimeiis) is not ttuly 
aiiijfr/; For, according to him, *• ImArt 
** is' a regdar Difci^lifte, "whldi teaches 
'< Men to do fomething that will htl^ to 
^ make them wifer, ' or better than di^ 
^ ste^' So that he' allows of no i cither 
Arts but the Liberal ot^ : And he 
ihews tha* even thefe afd perverted, when 
they atfe ' aj)pl/d to any^tJther Bn^be- 
fides training up Men to Virtue. He 
proves that this was not the Aim c^* the 
Rhetoricians : that even Themistoclks 
and PERicj,E«had quite other View«j 
and that therefore they were iKJt truly O- 
rators. He 'fays thofe famous Men only 
perfuaded the Athenians to make Har- 
bours ^ and build Walls ^ and obtain Vi- 
dories : They only made their Citizens 
wealthy, warlike, and powerful ; and 
were afterwards ill-treated for it: which 
was really no more than they might have 
expefted. If they had rendered the Peo 
pie good and virtuous by their Rhetorick^ 
they wou'd have been lure of a juft Re^ 
compence : For, he who makes Men up- 
right, and good, cannot lofe the Reward 
of his Labour; feeing Virtue, and In- 
gratitude, are inconfiftent, I need not 
•tell you all the Arguments he ufes to 

(hew how ufelefe fugh falfe Rhetorid is : 

for. 
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for, all that I have faid hitherto on this 
Point, in my own Name, is really taken 
from him. It will be more proper to 
teprefent to you what he fays of the E- 
vilsthatthefe vain Harangiiers occafion in < 
the Republick. 

B. It is evident that fiich Rhetoricians 

• • • 

were dangerous in the GrecimCotAmonr 
wealths, where they cou'd miffead the 
People i and ufiirp the Govertiiheht. 
' ' Jl. That is the chief Danger that S o- 
CRATES apprehended from them^ But 
the Principles he lays down, oh this oc- 
cafiott,' teach a great deal further. In 
iine, tho* you and I fj^ak now of order- 
ing a Commonwealth , our Inquiry,- and 
Concltifions are not applicablie to demo- 
cracy alone ^ but to every kind of Govern- 
ment, whether it be ftriftly a RefuBliek^ 
an Arijlocracy^ or a Monarchy. So that 
the particular Form of Government does 
fiotehter into the prefent Queftion. For 
in all Countries, the Rules of Socrates 
iare equally ufeful. 

C I wifli you wou*d explain them to 

us. • " ^ ' ' 

' A. He fays that feeing a Man is com- 
posed of a Mind, and a Body •, he ought 
'to improve them both. Now there are 
two Arts that concern the Mind y and 
two others, that relate to the Body. The 
two that belong to the Mind, are Moral 

Philo- 
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Philbfophy, aad the Knowledge of die 
Nati0M4l Laws. Under die Head of 
Moral FhiLoStx^hy he comprehends the 
Laws of Nature and Nations j and 
all thofe Diftates of Hiilofophy that are 
proper to govern the Inclmations and 
Maimers octhe whole Republick, as well 
as oEevety individual Metnber c^ it. He 
con(ider*a the fecond Art, as a Remedy 
that is to be us*d to ^i^«eis FaUhood, In- 
}dlice« and the like DucMrders atnong the 
Citizens : Fac^ by it Law-Suits are de^ 
tennin'd) and Crimes are puniCh't. So 
that moral Philofophy ferves to prevent 
Evil -y and the Knowledge of the Laws 
and Conftitution, to puniDi it. There 
are lilcewi(e two Arts for managing die 
Body ) the Gymmajiick Art, which by 
due Eocerdie and Temperance, renders it 
healthy, aftive, vigorous, and graqeful; 
(for, you know. Sir, the Antients made 
a wonderful Uie of this Art ^ which, we 
have now qi|iteloft j) and the Knowledge 
oi'Phjifick which cures the Body, when 
it*s l&aldi is loft, or impair'a. The 
Gymnaftick Art affifts the Body, as Mo- 
ral Philoibphy dotii the Soul j namely to 
form, and improve it : And Skill in Me- 
decine is helpful to the Body, as the 
Knowledge of the Laws is to the Mind \ 
for corre^ing and curing Diforders. But 
this wife Inftitution was alter'd, (ays S o- 

CRATES; 
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crates; Inftead of a folid praftical 
Philofophj, we have only the vain Sub- 
tilty of wrangling Sophifts.* a Set of fpu- 
rious Philofophers who abufe .Reafon : 
and, having no. Senfe of publick Good, * 
^im only at promoting their own felfifti 
Ends* Inftead of attaining a thorough In^ 
fight into the National Laws, People are 
I amufed and raifled by vain-glorious Often- 
I ftation of thefe,p.hetoricians, who endea- 
I vour only to pleafe and dazle the Mind .5 
I and inftead of recommending the Know^, 
\ Jedge of the publick Conftitution, and the 
Adminiftration of Juftice, . (which being, 
the Medicin of the Soul, .ftiou*d be ap-v 
ply'd to cure it's diforderly PafEons,) thefij 
falfeOr^tors think of nothing but how tc^ 
fpread their own Reputation. \ And with 
regard to the Body, (fays Socrates) 
vthe G3^mnaftick Art begins to be exchanged 
'for Skill in Drefs ^ which gives the Body, 
but falfe deceitful Ornament^. Wherea^ 
we ought to defire only fuch a natural 
Comelinefs as refults from Health of Bo- 
dy, and due Proportion of its Members ; 
which rouft be,.acquir*d and. preferv'd by. 
Temperance . and Exercife. The proper 
and foafonabk Ufe of Medicin is likewife 
laid afide to make room * for delicious 
Diflies, and fuch palatable Things as raife 
anderifoare the Appetite, , Arid inftead;of 
carrying off^grofs Humours from the Body 
\ • . ^ ^ - . .E - •': ^ -^^l|^^. 
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by proper Evacuations, to reftore its 
Health •, Nature is clo^*d and ovcr-charg*d ; 
and a felfe Appetite is excited by all the 
various ways of Luxury and Intemper- 
ance. He farther obferves, that thofe O- 
rators, who in order to cure Men, {hou*d 
have given them bitter Phyfick, and with 
Authority have inculcated the moft difa- 
greeable Truths j have on the contrary 
done for the Mind, what Cooks do for the 
Body : Their Rhetorick is only an Art of 
dreffing up Delicacies to gratify the cor- 
rupted Tafte of the People* All their • 
Concern is to pleafe and footh them, by 
railing their Curiofity and Admiratioa 
For, thefe Declaimers harangue only for 
themfelves. He concludes his Remarks 
with aflcing. Where are thofe Citizens 
whom the Rhetoricians have cur'd of Aeir 
vicious Habits > Whom have they made 
fober and virtuous > Thus Socrates 
defcribes the general Diforders, and Cor- 
ruption of Manners that prevaiPd in his 
Time. But does he not talk like ''' One 

of 
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** • • - The Omamtntt cf Stiaking — are mmh dege^ 
meraud frim their erigindl Vf^mfs. they were dt firfi, 
m det$hf, dn admirable Inftrument in the Bunds ef Txnpt 
Men, nvhen they were cniy emfhy*d to defcrtbe Geoinefs, 
^9^fiy9 Ohdience i in larger, fairer g and imrt meivmg 
Images \ to refrefem Truth ehath'd with Bodies ^ and i» 
tring Knowledge hatk hgain to our very ^epfes, whence ii 
ttfds at firfi dmv*d to wr UnderftandtK^/ Bui now ^kof 
4ere generally changed to worfe Ujes : they ntake the Fancy 

difgsojl 
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dt the prefent Age, who obferves what . 
pafles amohg us j and fpeaks of the Abufes 
that reign in our own Days > Now yoii 
have heard theSentiments of this wifeliea- 
then : what do you fay of tliat Eloquence 
which tends only to pleafe, and give pretty 
Defcriptions J wtien (as he lays) we ought 
to cauterixe, and cut to the Quick y and 
earneftiy endeavour to cure People's Minds 
by the Bitternefs of Remedies, and the 
Severity of an abftemious Diet > I appeal 
to your own Judgment in this Cafe : if 
you were fick, wouM you be pleased witli 
a Phylician, who in the Extremity of 
your Illnefs Ihou'd wafte his Time, and 
amufe you with explaining to you £bme 
fine Hypothefis in an elegant otile 3 in- 
ftead of ihaking pertinent Inquiries into 
the.Caufe, and Symptoms of your Di* 
ftemper , and prefcribing fuitable Reme- 
dies. Or, in a Trial at Law, wliereyour 
Eftate, or your Life were at ftake^ what 
would you tliink of your Lawyer^ if he 
fhou'd play the Wit in your Defence, and 
fill his Pleading with Flowers of Rheto- 
ridc and quaint Turns, inftead of arguing 
with Gravity, Strength of Reafon, and 

E :i Ear- 
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.ij/g»fi tbtkifiThnrpd if they cimt fawfd Mnimad$m*4: 

hold nmch C9rriJfond€nct with that | hut with it'sSl^vts, 
thf Pajp^ns s thiy giv$ tht Mind a Motion too chang^ahU 
4nd hiwitchingi to conpft With right Praciice* — 
' Bf # iSp ft ATi'^ iti&t 9f the Royal Society, p< 1 1 1> 1 1 1^ 
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Earneftnefs, to gain your Caufe ? Oar 
natural Love of Life, and WclL-being, 
(hows us plainly the Abfurdity of falle 
Oratory, and of the unfeafonaole Often- 
tation of it, in fuch Cafes as I have now- 
mentioned : but we are fo ffrangely un- 
conci^rn'd about Religion,, and the moral 
Condud of Life, that we do not obferve 
the fame Ridicule in carelefe, vain-glori- 
ous Orators ^ who yet ought to be the 
fpiritual Phyficians and Cenfors of the 
People. Indeed the Sentiments of S o- 
. c R A T E s on this Subjed^ought to make 
us aftiam'd. 

B. I perceive clearly enough that, ac- 
cording to your Reafoning, Orators ought 
to be the Defenders of the Laws, and In- 
ftruftors of the People to teach them true 
Wifdom and Virtue. But among the Ro- 
mans the Rhetorick of the Bar' was other- 
wife employed. 

jf. That was certainly the End of it. 
Tor, when Orators had not occafion to 
reprefent in their Difcourfes, the general 
Wants of the Republick : they were ob- 
liged to proted Innocence, and the Rights 
of particular Perfons. And it was on this 
Account that their Profeflion was fo much 
'.honoured ^ and that Tu l l y gives us fuch 
a * lofty Charader-of a true Orator. B. 

•- * (^eque vero mihi quidquam prxftabilius vidctuf, 
'**quaEn polTe dictndo tenere Hoxninum catus^ mentes al- 

licerc. 
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£. Let us hear then how Oratots 
cmght to fpeak; I long to know your 
Thoughts on this Point : feeing you aety 
the finical,iiorid manner of I s o c rate s, 
which is fo much admir'd and imitated 
by others. 

' jf. Infttad of giving you my own O- 
pinion, I Ihail go on to lay before yoii 
the Rules that the Antients give us : buD 
I (haU only touch upon the chief* Points : 
For, I fuppbfe, you don't expeft that I 
ihould enter into an endlefs* Detail of the 
Precepts of Rhetorick; There are but tod 
many ufelefe ones ^ which you muft have 
Tead in thofe rBobks « where thqy are co^ 
pioufly ^xplain*d. 1 It - will be enough' ifi 
we confider : the moft important Rules: 
Pl A t Ofiirliis "PhadrMs (hi'ws us, that 
the greateft Fault of Rhetoricians istheir 
ftudying the ^Art; of Petlkafion, beforer 
theyhav* Icarriity.'Cfrom 'the Principles* of 

I f r *'•' • ;*.../ 'Jb- g.'/;. .. true 
;■''" . : :: r r - ' ^ . ' r i rr-I 

licore^ volunt^es conpellere quo* yelit -, * unde^ ^utem yci 
fit) deidticefd.' ' ]pfsec inlares in omni Hbero populo^ max^-. 
ime^t^e i^ pacatis tran<}uillif(jae ciyit^nbus przcipti^ €tmt 
per floruit^ {emperquc dominata eft. Qjud enim. eH 
aut tarn adknirabile^ qaam ex infinita tnultitudirie homi* 
ilum;exiftere'U9mn^ ijui id quod- omnibus Natura fit da« 
turn, yel folus, vel cifm paucis facerc poflit J — ^ aiit 
tarn potens^* tanique ihagnificum^ quam populi motus^ 
Jndicum religione$> • Senatu^ gravkatetn^ uhius oradone 
convert! >' — acxie plnra^ qux fuatpenc inniunerabi* 
iia, confeft^r, compreliendam brevi j fie enim ftatuo;» 
l^rfedi Oratons moderatione, & Tapientia, non fohun 
ipfius Dignitatem,, fed dcpf-jvatoruni gkrimommy ^ u* 
niyerf^ Reipublics falutcfii maxime contineri — • 
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true Philofophy,) what thofe thibgs are 
of which they ought to pcrfwade Meiu 
Ho wou'd have Orators begin with the 
Study of Maiikmd in general ; and then 
apply themfelves to the Knowledge of the 
particular Genius and Manners, of thofe 
whom they may have Occafi6n to inftruft 
and perfwade* So that they ought firfl: 
of all to know the Natwre of Man^ his 
chief End^^ and his true lotereft ^ tfia 
Parts of whidi he is composed, his Mind, 
and his Body ^ and the true Way to make 
him happy: They ought likeM^ife to undert 
ftand his Pailions, the Diibcddrd they are 
fubjeft tOy and die Art of goverokig them ^ 
how they may be ufcfiiliy rais'd, and em-r 
ploy 'd on what is truly good ^ and, in fine^ 
tlie proper Rules to make him live ii^ 
Peace, and become entirely fociable^ A£^ 
ter this general Study^ corties that whidi- 
]s particular. Orators Y>i;^ht to know the 
Laws and Cuftoips of their Country y and 
iww far they are agreeable tffirfie Genius 
and Temper of tile People ^ what are tljt} 
/ planners of the feyeral Raii^s and Qondi* 
tjons among 'en^ ^ their different VVays ol 
Educatioi) ^ tl^e common Prejodip^, and 
feparate Interejls that prevail in the pre- 
fent Age ; and the moft prbpei? Way to 
ihftruft and reform the People, You feci 
§ir, this Knowledge comprehends all thq 
folid Parts of Philofophy and Politicks. 

5q 
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So that Plato meant to^w ds^ that 
none but a Phiiofopfaer can be a true Ora- 
tor. And *tis in this Senfe we muft un-r 
^rftand all he (ays in his G0E..GI as, 
againft the Rhetoricians ^ I mean, that Set 
of Men who made Plnofefiioti . of talking 
finely, and pcrfwading others : withoiit 
endeavouring to know, fromfolidPhilora- 
phy, what one ought to teach tliem. In 
ihort, according to P l a t o, the true Art 
of Oratory confifls in underftanding tho& 
ufeful Truths of which we ought to con* 
vince Peopk ^ and the Art of moving their 
Paffions, in order to Perfwafion. ^ C i- 
CEKO fays almoft the very fame diing«. 
He feems, at firft, to think that an Ora- 
tor ihou'd know every^thiog^ becaufe that 
he tnay have occafion to fpeak 00 all forts 
of Subje^*5 and (as Socrates ob- 
ferv'd before hio}) f a Man can never talk 
well oij a JPoint of which he k not intireljr 

E 4 Mafter. 



^ A^ mea qiiidem fententia nemo potent efle omni 
laode cumulattts Ontor, niii erit omnium rerum mag* 
narum, atque artium fcientiam confeoitus. Vt Oraff 
lihf i. §. 6, Qratoiffcm plenom atque perfe^um efle eiun 
<iicamj ^ui do ooinii>iit rebu« powt varic copiofe^e dk^ 
<ere. Jhd. f, ijt. Verum emm oratori quarfunt m ho« 
miniun viUj, quandoquidem in ea verfetur orator^ atqiic 
«a eft ei fubicda nuteries, OMNIA quxfita^ audita* 
lefta^ difputacaj tradau^ agitata efle decent. Xi^ ii^^ 

f Etenim ex rerum cognitione emorefcat* & roduiH 
4let oportet Oratio : tfox, ntfl fubeft res ^ Dratore pcN 
cepta^ & co^nita, ioanent quandam ho^et tlocuooaeni^ 
tc ftni puenlcm* Dc Orau lib, j. $. t. 
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Maftef . But afterwards^ bccaufe of the 
prefTing Necef&ties and Shortnefs of Life, 
T u L L Y infifts only upon thofe Parts of 
Knowledge that he thinks the moft neceC- 
fary for an Orator. He wou'd have him 
at leaft well inftrufted in all that Part of 
**" Philofophy which relates to the Coti- 
daft and Affairs of focialLife. But a- 
bove all Things- he wou*d have an Orator 
t know the Frame of, Man, both with 
regard to his Soul, ;and Body, and the 
natural Tendency and Force of his Paf- 
(ions ^ becaufe thd great End of Eloquence 
is to move the fecret Springs of thenj. 
He reckons the ^ Knowledge of the Laws, 

and 

'^ Pofitum fit igitur in primis -^ finePhilofophia non 

..pofTc' ^&cij ^uem quxrimus £iQ<}uentein -^ nee yer6 

fine Philofrphorum difciplina, genus, & fpeciem cujujfl 

' ^e- reJ cemece, neque earn definiendo explicare, nee 

ni^buere in partes pomimus : nee judicare qua; vera, quae 

^alfa fint ; neque cernere eonfequeritia, repugnantia vi- 

*^cre, ambigua diftinguere. • Quid dicam de natura rerum 

. cujus cognitio magnam orationis fuppeditat copiam ? 

De Vita, de Ofiiciis, de Viitutc, de Moribus > Orat. 

■ "j- Omnes animorum motus quos homihum generic re- 

•rum natura tribuit, penitus pcrnofeendi. — De Orat, 
Ith. j. $. f. *— Num admoveri poi^jt oratio ad fenfusi- 

*nimorum, atque motus vel inflaftimandos, vel etiafti 
extinguendos (quod unum in cJ^at</re dominatur,) firte 
d'digenttffifnd pBrveftigatione earum omhittm Fationum quae 
de naturis humani generis, ac moribus, a Philoibphiis 

•cxplicnruv — De Orat. lib, j. $. 14. Quare hie locus die 

VITA&MORIBUS, totus eft oratori perdifcendu^. 
'Jh'td, $'.'15. \ 

■^ % BfbliqtHrcas mehercule ommum Philofbphorum %- 
/^hiis niihi vidctut duodeciin Tabtilarum *liT>clfus, S\ qw's 



-aftd Qmftitution,' to be the Foimdatioh of 
$UpublickDifcourfes:but he docs ndtthiok 
a thorough Infightinto all the patfiiqular 
Gafes and.QtieftionsiqrLaw tolbe necefe 
fery ^ becaufe, upon occafion, one may 
have recourfe : to. cxperienc'd ,. Latvyerg^ 
-wjiofe peculiar Profeffion it is ix) under* 
ftand apd difentaiigle fuch intricate Points* 
Hethinfcs, with Plat. o^ that an Orator 
lhou!d be a /^ Mafter of Realbning ^ aad 
Jcnow how to define^ and argue, anrd oin^ 
ravel the moft ifpecious Sophifms. He 
'fays -we deftroyEloiquence, if werlhou'd 
ifepajrate jt frotniPJiilofophy r f ot/Jtheri; 
rinftead of \wfe iOiators, we feouUikavc 
fonly trjflingihjttdicious D^laioifirs; He 
^further requires not only an exaft Know- 
ledgrof all the Pri ncip les of Ethicfcr. ■ but 
Jikewifethatt!l$C^prbefufIy'agq 
L/. >^ •.' -- . ■ . {! i:i • );i • •:.■■. with 

,- MJ ■ ■ ' J . ' i ..!K " ' 1.1 ' JIL ' . 1 ' - ^ ." "P ' .lf '. '; ' ' 

-Xi. '»ffi'' '• 'I' ■•y*'."l , " » 

' tepim fontes, ^rfjapita vide^it,' & aii£}fc>ritati?"pondcre . 

;8f, utilitatis ub'ertafe (uperkVe/ ' \A^Q ti^oi^ (4 qupd max- 

vime debet,,noftra"fe,AfTRlA 4elc£l'ar, -7- Cujus pn- 

[roumn6b.iiMfin?>:mosj'.diTcipUp^ ; vel 

qi^a eft'pau*iaj,-par^ps jpmx^i^^ vel QMiManta 

jfapientia fuiiTein iure cbji^ffltu^lido. put^rvla e^, quanta 

*fmt in his tantis operibus Imperii coirip^Varidis. fie Orat. 

'Ifh.l §.44: ^ '. .,'• ' ' \\'. , 

* ]^cc verp,DialeAicis niodo fit intlmpus. j63 '|iabcat 

*pmncs PHILOSpPHl^E notos,. &^ri}Sat6s loco^. 

."Kihil "eiiim *de Religjonc,. iilhil de moi'tej^' iinul de pie- 

^tate, nihil ,de caricate patriae 5 nihil de Bonis r^bus, aut 
malis J nihil devirtujabu^,. aut vitijs — - niKir^'inquani, 

'fine ca fcientia. q^am dixi graviter^'^'^pplCj, copiosc 

'. • ' .• *,-,-,,.,,- ' t'M t ,*yt ^'/, ft 
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with t Antiquity. He recotnmetids die 
careful Perufal cf the antient Greek Wri- 
ters, efpecially the Hiftorians ^ both for 
their Stile, and for die Hiftorical Fa^ 
they relate. He particularly enjoips the 
^ the Study of the Poets: becaufe of the 
great Refetnblance there is betwixt the Fi* 
gures of Poetry, and thofe of Eloquence. In 
fine, he often declareft that an Orator ought 
to furnifii his Mind with a clear compre- 
henfive View of Things, before he attempt 
to fpeak in publidc. I hxKy I cou^i al- 
moft repeat fome of his Words on this 
Subjed ^ fo often have I read them *^ and 
fo ftroi^ an Imprefficm did they make on 
my Thoughts. You will be furpriz*d to 

fee 
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f Cognofcat msam remm ^idhotm ^ memoriae vct<* 
iris ordinem^ makim^' fcilicet nbftfae Civitatis $ ftd tc 
impmoforum Populorum & Regtmi illuftrium — nefe're 
cmmquid antea^ quam natiif us, accident, id eft fem^ 
fet efie pneram — Commemcnraffo aotem Aiidqaicans« 
exemplorumque prolatio fumma cum deledatione^ Sc 
au^oritatem oradoni afFert, dc fidem. Orat. f, 3^ 
—— Apud Gfdcos auteiH eloquentUSmi homines remoti a 
caufis fbrenCbus, cum adcsecerasres Hluftres^ mm ad 
fcribendam hiftoriam maxim^ (t applicarerant. Nam<r 
que&'HEKODOTus — &t>xjft{lr5mTHtJCYDiDE« 
omnes dfcendi artifido mea fentemia facile vicit -* De« 
ikique etfam a Philofophia profeiftus princeps Xbmo- 
PHOM -^ De Orat.Iik ij. J. ij, 14« 

t Legendi etiam poetse, cogndTttnAz Hiftoria, om- 
nium bonarum artium fcriptores. De Orat. lib. |. §, 34, 
— Eft enim finitimus oraton poeta, nomeris adftnAior 
paulo, verbontm autem licemia liberior $ multis verb 
ornandi jgeneribus focius ac pen^ par^ in hoc quidem 
cert^ prop^ idem, nullis ut teiihinis circmn^rtbat ant 
definiat jus fuum, ^uo minus ei Hteat leadem ilia facui^ 
tate^ ac^pta vagan qua velit. Ikid. $. 16, 
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fee how much Knowledge^ andhowtna*- 
ny * QjKilitics he required *• An Ora- 
*« tor, fays he, ought to have the Acute- 
f ' ncfe or Logicians, tKe Knowledge of 
«« Philofophers, the Stile dhnoH c^ the 
••^ Poets i the l^locution and Ceftilre of 
" the fiiicft AdterSp" Confider now how 
much Application muft be neceffaf y tq 
attain all this. 

CI have obferv*d indeed, on feveral 
Occafions, that fome Orators, tho* they 
have good natural Parts, warn d Fund of 
folid Knowledge. Hieir Heads feem unr 
fuirnifii't: and one cannot but perceive 
th^ labour hard for Matter to fiU up their 
D^ourfes. They dtt not feeta to fpeak 
firotfi'the Abundance of their Bearts, as 
if they were foil of ufeful Truths : but 
they talk as if they were at a lots fbc the 
vary next Thing they are to fay. 

^•Cicero takes notice of thefe kind 
of People •, who live always,as it were/ roija 
Pand to Mouth, without laying up any 

Stoclc 
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T Non qogBritiir mobltitas llaguoe, noneeleritasrer- 
bofwn, non dtvkfat ea qiMe nobis nion {>bflt^us fing^- 
jre, iades, vultosj ibnus. In oratore antcm acianen &> 
al^ifttcorum, femcttdos Phibfophonim^ Verba ftope Po* 
ctanim, memoria Juris coiifahonifii> vp9ir Tragociibrtim, 
peni ftuamonim Aftoruin> dk requirendus^ 
wem nibil. ior homiaain genere rarius perfe^o 
ttore iayeiiiri pofeft : qax enim finjgtilarum rerum air* 
:«t, fii^a fi madioaitcf adept! mt, probantur, ea 
omnia fumina funt in oratore^ probari aoa poSBtot^ 
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Stock pfPnovifion. But the Difcourfes of 
fuch Declaimer? appear always thin and 
half-ftarv^d, whatever Pains they take a- 
bout thetn«' Tho* thefe Men couM afford 
three Mcjoths? for ftudying a publick Ha- 
rangufi, fuch particular Preparations, how- 
eyer troublefome, muft need.^be very im- 
perfed: ; ^nd any judicious Hearer will 
cafily difcern their Defefts. They ought 
to havj? iinploy'd feveral' Years in laying 
up a plentiful Store of folid.Notions : and 
then after fuch a general Preparation, 
their particular Difcqu jfes.wou'd cqfttheiiv 
but little. Pains. Whereas if a Man, with- . 
out. this jJtPparatQry^'Studj, lay out ali- 
bis AppUcstipii upoO; particular Subjeds,. 
he is forced to put off his Hearers with: 
*, florid Expreffions, gaudy Metaphors;: 
apd jingling Antithefes, He delivers no^ • 
.V ' , :/ \ \\'\ thing,' 

. - ■ ' ■ — ■ - ^ : -7-t: * :. 

- ^ There are twb Extremes ttf he *av6ided with the utmefi 
Cfirti ihefriffd StUe^ and the bayijhl The former renders > 
« Difcourfe dry and infifidj, by a Lanp$or and t{atnefs vf- 
Exfrejjion : the latter renders it ungrateful and Jhatking, by ' 
a Jwellmg Loftlnefs, and affeHed Amplification — Thofe 
who ufe^ the frigtd Stile, employ pompom Expreffions 
whenr the Subject requires plain ones :'ahd they who afi£i 
the Jkoyijh Stile, . make ufe of low EXpr^ioni whe» ih& Mat- 
ter rehires the loft)efi. But fiur Language is' become fo mih -. 
^^fi$ ]f^ refirv]d,. and fa farapntous, th»t the fri^d Stile- 
includes aU fuch ^xprejftons as are too ftrong, or too fpark* . 
ling 'ytoo told and hardy Metapk^rs, .and freqieent Turns . 
of wit. And the ioyijh Stile ^ft^prof^ndf Sirnkes^ ofMumeur^ : 
a)id quaint Conceits upon ferious S^bjf^ s. too loo^ aiul bea^ 
vy Repetitions in thofe Parts of a Difaourfe that or.\ht to be* 
clpfe and concife 3 too violent E^ggfKatipns^ and oi» laborh: 
ous FigMresy, ♦ . ... 

M. KAPIN. Vol. II. Reflexip(9/\ff V B^j^QOicfv^ 
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thing but indeterminate convnoti^lace 
JNotions ^ and patches together Shyeds of 
Learning and Rhetorick which any one 
inay fee. were not made one fftr another. 
He never goes to the Bottom of Things, 
but; {):ops in fuperficial Remarks, and oft>> 
tilths in falfe cHie& He is not able to 
.Ihew Truths in their proper Light, and 
full > Extent', becaufe all general Truths 
are necefTairily conn^fted among: them^ 
&|ves : fo that one muft underftaad ahnoft 
all of them, before he can treat judicioufly 
of any one. 

, C. However maatiy of our. publick 
3peakers get JRepute. by thofe flight At*, 
tainments you fo much defpife. 

j1. It is true, they are applauded by 
Women and the undifcerning Multitude^ 
who are eafily dazl'd and impos'd :on : 
but this Repute is very precarious ^ an<J 
cou'd not fubfift long it it were not fup- 
ported by a Cabal of Acquaintance,! and 
the Zeal or Humour 43f a Party. ; They 
who know the true Ertd and ^ Rules of 

Elo- 

* Expr^ton is the Brefs (fTlMught^ andftlU 
Affears more decern, as more fuit able : 
A low Conceh in pomfous Words exfrefi, 
U like a Clown in regal Purple dreft, ' ' 
For difirem Styles with different StsbjeSis fa^t; 
As fever al Garbs with Country, To2vn, and, Court, 
Some by old Words to Vame have made Pyitence : 
Antients in Phrafe, mere Modemrin theirs^'f ' 
Such laboured Nothings, infoftrange a Style, , 
Ama^th* Unkarn'd, and make the Learned finhf. 

Mr. P o p £*s Eflay on CridciOn. 
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Eloquence, camiot hear fudi empty vairf 
Haranguers without Satiety, Dif^tft, and 
ContetnpC; 

C. It (term then you wotfd have a 
Man wait feveral Years before he attempt 
to fpeak in publkk i For the Flower <3f£ 
his Age muft be fpeitt in attaining diat 
vaft Fund of Knowledge you reckon ne^ 
ceffary to an Orator : and' then he maft 
be fo far advancM in Years, that he will 
have but litde Time to essert hk Ta- 
leniB« 

Ai I wou*d have him begin to exert 
them betimes : for I know very well how 
great (he Power of A^ion is# But unAet 
the Pretence of exercifing his Parted I 
Wou*d toot h'ivc him immediately engage 
himfelf in amp kind of Employment that 
will take off nis Mind from his Studies^ 
A Youdi may try his Skill, from time to 
time : but for feveral Years, a careful Pe« 
ru&l of the beft Authors ought to be his 
main Bufinefs^ 

C Your judicious Obfervation puts me 
in mind of a Preacher I am acquainted 
with ^ who lives, as you fay, from hand 
to mouth ; add never thinks of any Sub- 
jeft till he be obliged to treat of it : and 
then he (huts himCdf up inhisClofet,furns 
over his Concordance, Combefix and 
^QfyMtheuy his Coliedions of Sermons^ 
and Common-place Book of feparate Sen^ 

t(?nce9 



tences and Quotations that he has gatherM 
together. 

ji. You cannot T)ut perceive, Sir, that 
this Method will never make him an able 
judicious Preacher. . In fuch Gafes, a Man 
cannot talk wjth Strength and Cieamefe ; 
he is not fure of any thing he {ays i nor 
dpth any thing flow eafily from him. His 
whole uifcoune has a borrowed Air ^ and 
looks like an awVard Piece of Patdi-work* 
Certainly thof<? are much to be blamed, 
who are fo impatiently fond of ihowing 
their Parts. 

B. Before you leave us, Sir, pray tell 
ns what you reckon the chief Effeft- of 
Eloquence. 

A. Plato fays an Oration is fo fer 
eloquent as it affefts the Hearer^s Mind. 
By this Rule you may judge certainly rf 
arty Difcourfe you hear. If an Harangue 
leave you cold and languid j and only a- 
mufes your Mind, inmad of enlighten- 
ing it J if it does not move your Heart 
and Pamons, ho.wevtt florid and pompous 
it may be, it s not truly eloquent. T u l- 
L Y approves of P L at d 's Sentiments on 
this Point ^ and tells us * that the whole * ^*- ^ 
Drift and Force of a Difcourfe ftiou'd tend Lib.' u. 
to riiove thofe fecret Springs of Aftion that *• •*• 
Nature has placed in the Hearts of Men. 
Wou'd you then confult your own Mind 
to l^W whether thofe you hear be truly 

eloquent > 
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eloquent ? If they make a lively ImpreC- 
lion upon you, and gain your Attention 
wd AHent to what they lay^ if they move 
*SM LoD- and animate your Paflions, fo as to * raife 
BW"J-''i-you above yourfelf, you may be aiT^'d 
they ard true Orators. But if infbad^ of 
affefting you thus, they only pleale or di- 
vert you, and make youadmirerfie Bright" 
nds of their Thoughts, ot the Beauty and 
Propriety of their Language, you may 
itreely pronounce them to be. mere De-^ 
dalmers. 

£. Stay a little. Sir, if youpleafe, tiU, 
I aflc you a few more Q^»ion& 

A. I wifh I cou'd ft^ longer. Gentle- 
men -y for your Converlation is very eiH 
gaging : but I have an Aifair to difpatch 
which will not admit of Delay. To- 
morrow I will wait on you again : and 
then we fhall finifh this^ubjed at oiv lei-^ 
.{lire. 

£. Adieu> then, Sir, till To-morrow. 



Tfe 
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THE 

Second Dialogue, 

^. i^^ ^""^ extremely kind, 

I Sir, in coming fo pundu- 

1 ally. Your Converlation 

2 Yefterday was fo agreea- 
bly inftrudive, that we 

fong'd impatiently to hear you again ^p- 
ph the feme Subjeft. 

C. For my part, I made what Haftq 
I cou'd^ left I fliou'd have come too late : 
For, 1 was unwilling to lofe any part of 
your Difcourfe. 

ji. Such Conferences are very ufeful, 
amon^ thofs who really lov^ Truthi ^and 
jalk with Temper : for then they exchauge 
their Beft Thoughts, and exprefs them as 
fdearly as they can.. As for myfelf. Gen- 
tlemen, I tind an Advantage m converdiig 
with you; feeing you are not difpleas'd 
at the Freedom I take. 
. B. Let us leave off Compliments, Sir; 
\ know bcft h&w to judge of myfelf : and 
F '" * I per- 
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I perceive clearly that without your AC- 
fiftance I (hou'd have continu'd in feveral 
Errors. I intreat you. Sir, to go on, and 
fet me intirely right in my Notions of 
Eloquence. 

A. Your Miilakes, (if you will allow 
me to call them fo,) prevail among moft 
People of Worth and Learning who have 
not examin'd this Matter to the Bottom. 

B. Let us not lofe Time in Preamble : 
we (hall have a thoufand Things to fay. 
Proceed therefore. Sir, to reftify my Mi- 
ftakes-, and begin at the Point where wc 
left: off Yefterday. 

jd. Of what Point were ure talking, 
when we parted ? I have really forg;ot. 

C You were (peaking of that kmd of 
Eloquence which confifb intirely in mo- 
ving the Paflions. 

B. Yes : but I couM not well compre- 
hend that the whole Defign of Rhetorick 
is to move the Paflions. Is that your O- 
pinion, Sir> 

jl. By no means. 

C It feems then I miflook you Yefter- 
day. 

ji. What wou*d you fay of a Man who 
ihouM perfwade witliout any Proof ^ and 
aflfea his Hearers, without inlightening 
them ? You cou'd not reckon him a true 
Orator* He mi^t feduce People by this 
Art of pcrfwading them to what he wou'd, 

without 
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without flie wing them that v^rhBt he recom- 
mends is right. Such a Perfon muft prove 
very dangerous in the Commonwealth : 
as we have feen before from the Reafon* 
ing of Socrates* 

B. It is very true* 

jf. But on the other hand, what wou'd 
you think of a Man, who in his publick 
Difcourfes fhou'd demonftrate the Truth, 
in a plain, dry, exad, methodical man- 
ner, or make ufe of the Geometric&l way 
of Reafoning j without adding any thing 
to adom or enliven his Difcourfe > wou'd 
you reckon him an Orator ? 

B, No : I (hou'd think him a Philofo- 
pher only. 

jf. To make a compleat Orator then, 
we muft find a Philofopher who knows 
both how to demonftrate any Truth ^ and 
at the fame time, to give his accurate Rea-^ 
foning all the natural Beauty and Vehe- 
mence of an agreeable, moving Difcourfe^ 
to render it intirely eloquent* And here- 
in lies the Difference betwixt the clear 
convincing Mediod of Phiiofophy j and 
the affeding, perfwafive Art of Elo- 
quence. 

C What do you fay k the Difference? 

jf. I fay aPhiiofopher^s Aim is merely 
to demonftrate the Truth, and gain yoiic 
Affent ^ while the Orator not only con- 

F a vinow 
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vinccs your Judgment, but commands your 
Paffions. 

C I don't take your Meaning exaftly 
.yet. When a Hearer is fully coiivinc'd^ 
what is there more, to be done ? 

A. There is ftill wanting what an O- 
■irator wou'd do more than a Metaphyfician, 
.in proving the Exiftence of God. The 
, Metaphyfician wou'd give you a plain De- 
. montoation of it ^ and ftop at the fpecu- 
lative View of that important Truth. But 
the Orator wou'd further add whatever is 
proper to excite the moft affefting Senti- 
ments in your Mind ^ and make you love 
: that glorious Being whofe Exiftende he 
had proved. And this is what we call 
.Peffwafion. . ; ^ 

C Now I underftand you perfeftly 
well. 

A. You fee then what Reafon CicEao 

► had to fay, that we muft never feparate 

, Philofophy from Eloquence. For, the 

Art of perlwading without Wifdom, and 

- previous Inftrudion, muft be pernicious : 
: And Wifdom alone, without the Art of 

- Perfwafion, cao never have a fufficient In- 
fluence on the Minds of Men ^ nor alluiie 

<thein to the love and praftice of Vir- 
' tue. I thought it proper to obferve this 
•: by the by, to ftiew you how much thofe 
• of the laft Age were miftaken in their 
i Notions of this Majter. For, oh the one 

hand 
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•iiand there wer^e foine Men of pdite Learn- 
ing, who valued nothing but the Purity 
of Languages, and Books elegantly writ* 
ten 5 but haying no folid Principles of 
^Knowledge, with, their Politcnefs and E- 
rudition, they were generally Libertine?. 
On the other hand, there were a $et of 
4ry, formal Scholars, who delivered theit 
Inftrudions in fuch a p^rplext, dogmati- 
^cal, unafFefting manner as difgufted every 
body. Excufe this Digreflion. I return 
now to the Point ^ and muft remind you 
th^t Terjwafion has this Advantage be- 
.yond mere Convidion, or Demonftration ^ 
that it not only fets Truth in the fulleft 
Light, but reprefents it as amiable , and 
neogages Men to love and purfue it. '^ The 
whole Art of Eloquence therefore confi{^ 
in inforcing the cleareft Proofs of any 
!Truth, with fuch powerful Motives as may 
,affed the Hearers, and employ their Paf- 
((ions to juft and worthy Ends ^ to raife 
.their Indignation, at Ingratitude , their 
.Horror, againft Cruelty : their Compaf- 

F 3 fion 

1^' ■ ————■■■II !■ ■ I I I I ■ I ■ ■ ^ 

• * f^ Omoes animbrum motus^ quos hom^num generx 
rrerum natura tribuit^ penitus pernofcendi -y quod omm'j 

* vis ratioque dicendi in eorum qui audiunt, mentibus aut 
-fpdandis^ ant excitandis, exprimenda eft. Cxc» diOr^t. 

lib. ). §. 5, Maximaque pars orationis adpiovenda eft 

' ad animorum moms nonnunquam aut cohortatione^ aiit 

(..commemorationealiqua^ aut in fpem, aut in metum, 

aut ad cupiditatem^ aut ad gloriam concitandos : fxpe 

ctiam a tetneritate, Jracundia, fpe, injuria, crudelitite 

•> Xjtyocandos. Ibid, lit, ij. $. 82. 
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fiOiV for the Mi%able ^ their Love, o^ 
Virtue : and to direft every other Paflion 
to its proper Objeds, This is what 
Plato calls afFeding the Minds of ad 
Audience j and moving their Bowels, 
Do you underftand me, Sir > 

B. Very plainly : and I fee too that 
Eloquence is not a trifling Invention to 
amufe and dazle People with pompous 
Language ^ but that *tis a very ferious 
Art : and ferviceable to Morality. 

Jl. it is both a ferious and a difficult 
Art. For which ReafonTuL^Y faid 
he had heard fcveral Perfons declaim in 
an elegant engaging manner ^ but that 
there were but veiyfew compleat Orators, 
who knew how to fetee, and captivate the 
Heart. 

C I am not furpriz'd at that : For J 
fee but very few who aim at it : Nay I 
freely own that Cicero himfelf who 
lays down this Rulfe, feeras oftentimes to 
forget it. What do you thiqk of thofe 
Rhetorical Flotvers with which he embel- 
liflieth his Harangues? They might amufe 
the Fancy, but cou'd not touch the Heart. 

A. We muft diftinguifh, Sir, betwixt 
Tu L L Y*s Orations. Thbfe he compos*d 
in his Youth (whien he chiefly aim'd at 
efl:abli(hing his Charafter,) have oft-times 
the gay Defeft yoii fpeak of. He wa$ 
then full of Ajnbition , aqd far more 

«0Hr 



concerb'd for his awn FamCt than for the 
Juftice of his Caufc* And this will al- 
ways be the Cafe whai People employ 
one to plead for them^ who regards their 
Ba(itiefs no fartlier than as it gives him an 
Opportunity of diftinguifliing himfelf, and 
of Ihining in hisProfe0ion. Thus we find 
that among the Ibmans their Pleading at 
the Bar^ was oft*dmes nothing elfe but a 
pompous Declamation. After all, we 
muft own that T u l l y's ''^ youthful and 

F 4 moft 

^ Nunc cauAi perorata> rec ipfa dc p«riculimagnitudo^ 
C. AtffuUi, vogere videtiir^ ut te^' at^e eos^ ^ tibi in 
||n{iiio funt^ obfecret, obtefteturque P. Quintms per fe« 
Wftutem ac iblitodinem fiiam, nihil aliud/iiifi ut veftrae 
naturae^ bonitatique obfequamtni : ut, cum Veritas haic 
faciatj plus hujus inopia poilit ad mifericordiam quam 
illius opes ad crudelitatem — Si quse pudore oraamenta 
fibi peperit^ JSt^vi, ea potcft contra petulantiain^ te de- 
fendente^ obtinere ^ (pes eft & hunc miferum atque in* 
feiicem aiiquando tandem pofle confiftere. Sin 6c pote- 
rit NdviMs id quod iibet $ & el b'bebit^ quod non Ucet ; 
quid agendum eft > Qui Deus appellandus eft ? cujns 
hominis fides imploranda > — ab ipfo [N4vlo\ repudia- 
tus> ab amicis ejus non fublevamss ab omni mag^atu 
agitatus atque perterritusj quern pr«ter te appellet, [C.^- 
auilli] habet neminem : Tibi fe, tibi fuas omnes opes 
tbrtunafque commcndat : tibi committit exifttmationem 
ac fpem reliquae vitx. Multis vcxatus contumelijs^ pluri- 
mis jadatus injurijs non turf is ad te^ fed mifer connigit^ 
e fundo ornatiftimo de)edus^ ignominiii omnibus appe- 
tims — Itaque te hoc o^fecrat^ C, Aqmllt, ut quam ex- 
iftimationem^ quam honeftatem in judicium tuum^ pro« 
pe afla jam aetate decurfaque attulir, earn liceat ei Te- 
cum ex hoc loco e£Perre ; ne is^ de cujus officio nemo 
unquam dubitavit^ fexagefimo dcnique anne» dcdecore^ 
macula, turpiflimaque ignominia notetur : ne ornamen- 
tis ejus omnibus. Six, Ndvius pro fpolijs abutatur : ne per 
te ferat, quo minus, quae exiftimatiO'P. ^'mnum u(que 
ad fenedutem perduxit, eadem ufque ad rogum profe* 
qii^tur. C I c. Oriit. pro P» §lmntio. 
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moft claborareOrations fliew a great deal of 
his4iioving and perfwafive Art. But to forai 
a juft Notion of ft, *we muft obferve the 
Harangues he made in his more advanced 
' Age, for the Neceffities of the Republick. 
For then, the Expedience he had in the 
weightieft Affairs, the Love of Liberty, 
and the Fear of thofeCalamities that hung 
over his Head, made him difplay the ut- 
moft Efforts of his Eloquence When he 
endeavoured tofupport and revive, expiring 
liberty, and to* animate the Common- 
'. wealth againft An tony fiis. Enemy' , 
'you do not ^^ him;ufe Pdints of Wit and 
quaint Antithefes.: He's then truly, ejk- 
quent. Everything feems artiefs;, as it 
; ought to be when- one. is vehement. With 
•a negligent Air he delivers the moft na- 
tural and affeding Sentiments , and fays 
every thing that can move and animate the 
Paffions. 

C; You have often fpoke of witty Con- 
ceits and quaint Turns. Pray, what do 
you mean by tliefe Expreflions ? For I 
can fcarce diftinguifli thofe witty Turns 
from the .other Ornaments of Difcourfe* 
In my Opinion, all the Embellilhments 
of Speech flow from Wit, and a vigorous 
' Fancy. 

A. But Tuf LLY thinks, there are ma- 
ny Expreflions that owe all their Beauty 
and Ornament to their Force and Pro- 

prietyii 
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pHety ^ and to the Nature of the Subjed 
they are apply-d to. 

C I don't exaftly underftand thefe 
Terms : be pleas'd to fhew me in afemi- 
. liar way, how I may readily diftinguifli 
betwixt a Flafh of Wit^ (or quaint Turn,) 
and a folid Ornament, or * noble delicate 
Thpught. 

A. Reading, and Qbfervatioii will teach 
.you beft : there are a hundred different 
; forts of witty Conceits, I 

C But pray. Sir, tell me at leaft fame 

• general Mark by which I may know them : 

Is it Affedation? . f" S • 

A. Not every kind of AflFeftation : biit 
a fond Defire to pleafe, and (hew one's 
Win 

C. This gives inc forae' little :Light*: 
but I want ftill fdme'diftinguifhing Marks, 
to direft my Judgment. - 

A. ril give you one then, which per- 
haps will fatisfy you* We, have feen that 
Eloquence confifts not only in giving, clear 
convincing Proofed but like wife in the Art 

. of 



True WIT is Nature to advantage drefs't^ 
What rfi* was thought, but fWer fo well exprefs't $ ; 
Something, whofe Truth conwnc*d at fight we find ^ 
That gives us hack the Image of our Mind. , 
As Shades more fweetly recommend the Light : ^ ^ 
So modcft Plainnefs fet's^ fprightly Wit. 
Tor Works may have more Wtt than does them good $ 
As Bodies ferifli through Excefs of Blood, . ^ 

Mr. toph'sMsiy on Criticifm. /. ^s. 
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of moving the Paflions. Now in order 
to move them, we mud be able to p^int 
thein well ^ with their various Objects, 
and EffeAs. So that I think the whole 
Art of Oratory may be reduc'd tofnruingj 
fainting^ and raifing the VPaffions. Now 
•^ all thofe pretty,fparkiing,quaint Thoughts 
that do not tend to one of tliefe Ends^ are 
only witty Conceits. 

C. What do you mean by Tainting ? 
I never heard that Term apply*d to Rhe- 
torick. 
II 5^ Lou- Jt. To \ faint J is not only to defcribe 
ginuf fcxv. Xhings ^ but to reprefent the Circum- 
ftances of *em, in fuch a * lively feniible 
manner, that the Hearer (hall fancy he al- 
moft fees them with his Eyes. For in- 
ftance : if a dry Hiftorian were to give an 
Account of Dido's Death, he wouy 
only fay , She was overwhelm'd with 
Sorrow after the Departure of JE N B a s j 
and that Ihe grew weary of her Life : So 
fli6 went up to the top of her Palace \ and 

lying 



* Phn eft «Ti4efitM> vel tit alif dicunt^ R£PRiE- 
S EN TAT ID, quam pcrfpicuitas : & illud quidcm pa- 
tct : h«c ft quodamihodo ouendit — Magna virtus eft, 
tts it qtifb^s loquimttT;, dar^ atque ut cerm viieantur, 
cntmdare. Non emm fatis «flicit, neque ut debet pie- 
ne dominatur oiatio« fi irfque ad aures yolet, atque ca 
' ijlbi judex de qiubus cognofcit, nMirdri credit, non ex- 

R'mi, & 0CMlis mentis dfte^ Atque liujus Cmimx, 
dkio quidem meo^ Tirtutis facilHma t1^ via. Ndturam 
it^tueai^ufg, hanc jfgyitiw;»r ■ ■ ■ 

t^uiHTIi. /i^, viij. p. }. 
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lying down on her Funeral-Pile, (he 
ftab (i herfelf. Now thefe Words wou*d 
inform you of the Fad ^ but you do not 
/ie it. When you read the Story in 
^Virgil, he fets it before your Eyes. 
When TO reprefents ail the Circumftances 
of D I D o *s Difpair -, defcribes her wild 
Rage \ and Death already ftaring in her 
Afped ^ when he makes her fpeak at the 
Sight of the Pifture and Sword that 

i£N£AS 

* Talia dicentem jamdudum averfa tuttur^ 
Hue illuc volvens oculos^ totumque pcrerrat 
Luminibus tsTcitis^ /c fie aecenfa proiatttr : 
Heu ! furijs ineenfa feror — 
Turn vcro infelix fatis exterrita Dido, 
Mortem orat : taedet eceli eonvesta tueri. 
Ergo ubi eoneepic furias, evida dolore, 
DeerevitqUe mori $ tempus feeum ipfa modumquc 

Exigit 

At Regina t>7ri> penetrali in ftde> fiib auras 
£reda ingenti, taedis atque iliee fe^a 
Ititenditque loeum (erti$> & fmnde coronat 
Funerea : fuper cxuvias, enfemque relidurn> 
Effigiemqae toro loeat — & erines efFufa facerdos 

Tcrecntum tonat ore Dcos 

Ip(a mola> manibufque pi|$, altana juxta 
Unum exuta pedem vinelis, in vefte reefn£la 
Teftatur montura Peos> & eonfcia fati 
Sidera : tum, fi quod tion xquo foedere amantes 
Curs Numen habet, iuftumquememorque preeatur. 
N O X erat : 5c plaeidum earpcbant fefla foporem 
Corpora per terras } filvxque & fxva quierant 
iEquora i cum medio volvontur fidera lapfu..: 
Cum taeet omnis ager ^ peeudes^ pidxque voiucres, 
Quaeque laeus late liquidos, quaeque afpera dumis 
9.ura tenent, (bmno pofitx nib no£le filenti 
Lenibant euras, 5c corda oblita laborum. 
At non infelix animi Phoenifia j neqqe unquam 
Solrttor in fomnos, oculifve aut pcftore nodcm 
Aeeipit : ingcminant ciu«, rurfufque rcfurgcns 
Ssevit amorj magnoque irarum flu^uat seftu. 



JE N E A s left, your Imagination tranfports' 
you to Carthage \ where you fee the 
t Trojan Fleet leaving the Shore, and 
the Qpeen quite inconfolable. You: eon 
ter into all her Paflions, and into the Sen- ' 
timents of the fuppos'd Spedatoilt It is* 
not Virgil you then hear: You are 
too attentive to the ± laft Words of un- 

' happy 

# * * • 

t Et jani prima iiovo fpargcbat lumme terras 
. Tithoni croceum linquens Aurora cubile : 
Kegina c ipeculis ut primuiji. albeftcrc lucexn 
Vidit, & aequatis claflem pi'oc^dere.vclis 5 - x- 
Littoraque, 5c vacuos fenUt fine remige:por(us j 
Terguc qUaterque manu pediiis {loicufla ^ecorMm^ 
Plaventelquc abfcifla comas : prp Jupiter / ilwt 
Hie, ait, dc.aofhris illuferit advenaregnis ) ".^ 
Non arma expedient } totaque ex urbe fequentur } 
Diripientque ta^cs alij navalibtis > ite, , 

Ferte citi flammas^ dare velgi impellite remog," 
Quid loquor Jaut ubi fum f quae mentem infania mu- 
Injfelix Dido / num te fad^ impia tangunt > (tat ? 
Haec ait : & partes aniinum verfabat in omnes, 
Invifam qu?erens qua|nprimum abrumpere lucem. 

t At trepida, & cseptis immambus efFera bido [ 
Sanguineam volvens aciem/ maculiifque tremcntes 
Interfufa genas, & pallida morte futura, 
Interiora domus irrumpit limina, & altos 
Gbnfcendit furibunda rog9$, enfemque recludit 
Dardanium 5 non hos quaefitum miinus in ufi^s. 
Hie poftquam lliaeas veftesy riofumque cubile 
Confpexit, paulum lachrymis^ & mente moma 
Ineubuitque tora, dixitqUe noviffima verba : 
Dukes exuviae ! dum fata Deufque finebant, ' 
Accipite banc animam, meque his exfolvite curis. 
Vbci, & quern dederat curfum fbrtuna peregi : 
Dixit : & OS imprcffa toro, Moriemur inultae > 
Sed moriamur, air. Sic, fie juvat ire fub umbras. 
Hauriat hunc oculis ignem erudelis ab alto * 
Dardanus, Be noftrae fecum ferat omina morus. 
Dixerat : atque illani media inter talia ferro ' 

^ollapfam. 



happy ®iV^, to think of hitn. The Poet 
difappears : and we fee only what he de- 
fcrihes ^ and hear thofe only whom liQ 
snakes to fpeak. Such is the Force of a 
natural Imitation, and of painting in Lan- 
guage. Hence it comes that the Painters 
and the Po^ts are fo nearly related : the 
one paints for the Eyes , and the other foj 
the Ears : but both of them ought to con- 
vey the livelieft Piftures to People*s Ima- 
gination. I have taken an Example from 
a Poet to give you a livelier Image o£ 
what I mean by painting in Eloquence : 
ForrPoets paint in a ftrongcr manner than 
XJrators. Indeed the main Thing in 
iwhifh Poetry differs from Eloquence is, 
;that the Poet paints with Enthufiafm, and 
•gives bolder Touches than the Orator* 
3ut Profe allows of painting in a mode- 
rate 
> 

Collapfam afpiciunt comitesj enfemque cruore 
Spumantem^ fbarfarque manus. It clamor ad alta 
Atria : concufiam bacchatur fama per urbem 
Lamentis gemicuque> & femineo ululatu 
« Te£^a fremunt : refonat magnis plangoribus xther. 
Audijt exanimis^ trepidoque exterrita curfii 
Unguibus ora foror loedans^ & pedora pugnis 
« • Per medios ruit^ ac morientem nomine clama£ 

^ , Sic fata, eradus evaferat altos, 

Semianimemque finu germanam amplexa fovebat 
: Xlum gemitu, atqueatros ficcabat vefte cruores. ' 
V Ilia graves oculos conata attollere, rurfus 

Deficit : infixum ftridct fub pe^orc vulnus. • : 
Ter fefe attollens, cubjtoque adnixa levavit :; 
Ter revoluta toro eft j ocuiifque crrantibus, alto : 
Q^aefivit cijelo lucem, ingemuitque reperta. 
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rate degree : For, without lively Defcri- 
ptions 'tis impoffibie to warm the Hear- 
ers Fancy, or to ftir his Paflions. A 
plain Narrative does not move People : 
we muft not only inform them of Fads ; 
but ^ ftrike their Senfes, by a lively mo- 
ving Reprefentation. of the Manner aod 
Circmnftances of the Fads we relatr^ 

C. I never reflefted on this before. But 
feeing what you call painting is effential 
to Oratory ; does it not follow that tliere 
can be no true Eloquence, without a. due 
Mixture of Poetry > 

A. You are right : only we muft ex- 
clude Verfification ; that is, a ftrid Re- 
gard to the Quantity of Syllables, and 
the Order of Words in which the Poet is 
oblig'd to expre(s his Thoughts, accord- 
ing to the Meafiire or Verfe he writes ia 
Verfification indeed, if it be in Rhim^ 
is what injudicious People reckon to be 
the Whole of Poetry. Some fency them- 
felves to be Poets, becaufe they have fpo- 
•fcen or writ in meafui:*d Words : but there 

arc 

' — — -~- ? 

^ ^ tfit ^THuiSk ptu^rmtt^f lEgtAX/TQif am li )!f<«r£$ex- 
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are many who make Verfes, without Po- 
etry : and others are very f Poetical with- 
out making Verfes. If therefore we fet 
Verfifying afide, Poetry in other refpeds 
is only a lively Fiftion that paints Na- 
ture. And if one has not this Genius for 
Painting, he will never be able to imprint 
Things on the Hearer's Mind : but his 
Difcourfe will be flat, languid, and wea- 
rifome. Ever fince die Fall of Ad A m. 
Men's Tlioughts have been fo low and 
grovelling, that they are unattentive to 
moral Trudis ; and can fcarce conceive 
any thing but what affeds their Senfes* 
In this confifts the Degeneracy of human 
Nature. People grow foon weary of Con- 
templation : Intelleftual Ideals do not 
ftrike tlieir Imagination : fo that we muft 
ufe fenfible and :|: familiar Images to fup- 

port 



^ The Adventures ^Tslbmachus, camfQ^d ky 
mtr inpmms Author, are mtktly written in that Pmtick 
Prtfe he hare Jfeaks ef» id. Bossu the pmteft medern 
CriticJf, does net think that Workrcan be called a Poetn i but 
he owns the Diftin^Hon that enr Anther here takes netice ifi 
*' There is gead Reafen (Jays he) te dtfingsdjh fitch art- 
*' left Cemfofitret^ [turnd into Verfi] from trtte Poetry, by 
" gvianj^ them the Name of Verfificatton \ and to make of 
** Verufication. and Poetry> as it were two deferent Arts, 
** And indeed, ts there a greater Dijference h^wixt Gram* 
'* mar, and Khetorick ; than betwixt the Art of nmking 
f Verfis, and that of inventing a Poem f 

Trait^ du Fpcme £pique. Ziv. j- ^ f. 

^ Refpicere exemplar vitas xnonunque jubebo 
I>oftuin unitatorem^ ^ yeras hinc ducere voces. 

YLoik.de A. P, 
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port their Attention, and convey abftra£l-^ 
cd Truths to their Minds. Hence it came, 
that foon after the Fall, the Religion of 
all the Antients confifted of Poetry an4 
Idolatry j which were always join'd to- 

g ether in their various Schemes of Super- 
tition. But let us not wander too far — 
You fee plainly that Poetry, I mean, the 
lively pamting of Things, is, at it were, 
the very Soul of Eloquence, 

C But if true Orators be Poets j I 
fhou'd think that Poets are Orators too : 
For Poetry is very proper to perfwade. 

ji. Yes ^ they nave the very fame End. 
All the difference betwixt them confifts 
in what I have told you. Orators are 
not poffeft with that Enthufiafin which 
fires the Poet^s Breaft, and renders him 
more lively, more fublime, and bolder 
in Expreflion, You remember the Paf- 
fage I quoted from Cicero, 

C. Which > Is it not ■ 

ji. That an Orator ought to have tlie 
Stile almoft of a Poet : that almoji points 
out the difference between thein, 

C. I underftand you. But you do not 
come to the Point you proposed to explain 
to us. 
: ^. Which > 

C. The Rule for diftinguiftiing betwixt 
Ivltty Turns, and folid Ornaments, 

9 

yf.Yon 



' Ai You will foon comprehend that.' 
For of what Ufc in Difcjourfe can any 
Ornament bC) that does not tend eitho^ 
to frdve^ tofainti or to njgfeB ? 

Ci It may ferve to pfeftfe* 

A. We muft diftinguifli here betweeri: 
fuchOrnamhusasonlypkafe^ andth6fe 
that both plaale, and perfwade. That 
which ferves to pleaft in order to per^ 
fwade, is good ard foiid : Thus wdf aref 
pleas'd widhi ilrong and clear Arguments. 
The juft and natural Emotions of an Oraf^ 
tor have much Grace and Beauty in them i 
and his exa6t and lively painting charm? 
us. So that all the neaffary Parts of E-* 
loquence are apt to.pleafe : but yet plea-*, 
fing is not their true Aim. The Qiieftioir 
is9whether we (hail approve fudiTlioughts 
and Exprefiions as may perha]^ give aor 
amufing Delight ^ but in other k(^^% 
are altogiether uielels: and thefe I call* 
quaint Turns, and Points of Wit. You 
muft remember now that I allow of all 
thofe Graces of S tile,anddelicateThoughts 
that tend to Perfwafion : I only rejed 
thofe vain affefted Orn^inents. that the 
felf-conceitcd Author ufes, to paint his 
own Charafter, and amufe others with his 
Wit^ inftead of filling thdr: Minds in^ 
tirely with his Subjed; In, &^ 1 thihl? 
we ought to condemn hot only all Jit^;| 
and playing wrtlj Woris, as a diing ex- 

G tremcly 
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tremely mean and boyifh ^ but evetl all 
witty G>nceit8, .and fanciful Turns \ I 
mean, fudi Thonghts as only fiafh and 
glitter i^on the Fancy ^ bat contain ncH 
thing that is folid, and conducive to Per- 
fwafion. 

C. I cou 'd agtee to that ^ but that Fm 
afraid fuch Severity wou*d retrench the 
chief Beauties of Difcdurfe* 

A. Don't you feckon Homer and 
Virgil very agreeable Authors ? Are 
they not the. molt delicate you ever 
read ? And yet in them you don't find 
what we call Points of Wit. Their Po- 
ems are full of a noble Simplicity : their 
Art is intireiy conceal'd : '^ Nature itlelf 
appears in all that they fay* We do not 
find a fingle Word that feems purpofely 
defign'd to Ihew the Poet's Wit. fThey 

thought 

■^ ■ • • \ . : .• ■ . . . ' ' . 

* When firft ypung Mako fiing of Kings kndWars, 
T£rf warning Phoebus touck*t his trunbUng Ears, 
. Pirhafs he jeetH*d above the Critick*s Law, 
And hut frem Natme's "Fountains fcorn*d to draw : 
Bstt whfn f examin every Part he came, 
NA TZfR E^and Homer were, he found, the fame^ 
Learn hnuefor Anitent Rtdes a juft Efieem 5 
T^ copy Nature is to fofy them. 

Mr. P o p E's Eflay on Criticifin. p. 13, 

M9Kt T»V ap}*?*^^, Wr m^iTTtufHP' -^^« OT^^* eSf^ 



diouglit it thtir greateft Glory never to 
appear 5^ but to employ our Attention on 
the Objefts .they defcribe : as a Painter 
endeavours to .fet before your Eyes wide 
Forefts, Mountains, Rivers, diftant Views, 
and Buildings ; or the Adventures, Adions, 
and different Paffions of M^n, in fuch a 
lively manner, that you cannot trace the 
mafterly Strokes of his Pencil : For Art 
looks mean and coarfe '^^hen it is perceiv'dt 
P L ATO, (wHo had examin'd this matter 
more thoroughly than any other Orator, 
or Critick,) affures us that in Compofing, 
the :| Poet flioU'd always keep out of fight^ 
make himfelf be quite forgot by his Read- 
ers, and reprefent only thofe Things and 
Perfons which he wou'd fet before their 
Eyes. ..Yoii fee how mudi the Antients 
excelled us in Juft and lofty Sentiments. 

B. i ,fee the U fe ' and Neceflity of 
Painting, in Eloquence : let us next know 
the Natiire^ and Ufe of thofe affeding 
Movements you fpoke of. 

G 2 V ^. They 
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A. They ferve to raife in the Hearer^ 
Mind, fuch Emotions as anfwer tlie Ora^ 
tor's Purpofe.. 

C. But in what do thefe Movements x?f 
an Orator confift ? 

^. In his Words, and in thcAftions 
of his Body. 

B. What Movement can there be in 
Words? 

A. A great deal. T u L L y tells u&, 
that the very Enemies of G r. a c c h u & 
Cou'd not forbear weeping when * he pro- 
nounced thefe Words ~ ** Miferable Mail 
^ that I am ! whitl^er (hall 1 turn jnyfelf ^ 
" where can I go ? to the Capitol ? It 
" fwims with my Brother^ Blood. Shall 
" I go to my own Hbufe } there to fie 
** my unhappy Mother diilblvM in Tears> 
^ and oppreis't with Sorrov ? **This is 
moving Language. But.notw if one were 
to fay the fame things in a cqld manner^ 
they wou'd lofe all their Fprce. 
' B. Think you fo ? 

A. Let us try. ." I know not where 
" to go, nor whither I (hou*d turn my- 

"^'"^ ~ ' felf 
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* Quid fuit in Graccho, quehi tM,CAtide, mt^xus me- 
intnifti^ quod me puero tantopere ferretut > ^Ijfo tiU 
mtfir confiram f quo vertam f m CafftvHumni f * at fi-a^ 
iris f anguine reduittkit. An damiim f faatrtmne su mfe- 
ram lamentantemque videam, v dhji^ani 'f Qw ^c ab* 
illo a^a eflc conftabat oculis^ voce/ geftu> fnimici ut 
lachrymas tcnere non poflcnt. Haec eo dico pluribus^ 
quod genus hoc totum oiatores^ qui itutt v«iltidsapiius 
ACT ORES, reliquenmt^ imitatore^mitcip.veritadv 
hiftriones^ occupaveruut. C l C. ^ Orat. lib, ii). $• 56. 



CMcer^ng El o q,u e k c i^. ft j 

^ felf, ami(Mt iny Misfortunes, The 
•* Capitol^ 'is the rlacc where my Bro- 
•f ther'sBlood was filed: and at home, I 
^y fliall fee my unhappy Mother lamenting 
^ har Condition^ with the utmoft Grief.** 
This is the iame thirig that was faid be- 
fore : But what is become of that Force 
and Vivacity we then perteiv'd? where 
ii that * vehement Manner, and abrupt 
Laaiguage which fo juftly defcribes Na- 
ture in the Tranrports of (jrrief ? The 
Maimer of fa5^ing a thing ftiews us how . 
k affeds the Mind : and that is what 
mofi: effeftually touches the Hearer* In 
fock.PaifageSy bne ought ftudioufly to 
^void all j^eftiM uncommon "tlioughts ; 
asd even negledt Connexion andf Order 2 
otherwife thef Piaifioni defcrib*d has no ap- 
pearance of Truth, or Nature^ in it. No- 
i;hing is more fiiodcing tlian a Paflion ex- 
prefs*t in beautiful Figures, poiilpous Lan- 
guage, and weUi-ttimJa Periods. On this 
head, I rauft recoitamehd f Loi4 gin us 
ttojyim, wiioJqaotes many fublime Ex- 
amples . from, D E MO s T H £ N E s, and 
((fber?4 

.^C Befidesthe Movements that atten4 
aiP affefting vehement Stile, you men- 
tioned othets that flow from the Orator's 
Gefture, apd Aftion : which I muft in- 
trcat you to explain. 

G 3 j1. I 
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- ^. I can't pofetend to givc^ you a com- 
pleat Syftem of Rhetorkk, It is?a TaOc 
I am not fit foiv * Howevfer I iball give 
you fome Reipaitk^ I have made on the 
Point of Gefture; . WiC fmd lixXvi^ t r 
and * QjJ i n t 1 1? i A n that the AGtibn 
of the Greeks ^n4i?4/«4iw. was!&r mcnre 
violent thao. ours, i They/ftampt on the 
Ground y ajid evetf beat their Forehead. 
T u L L Y ipffitiotts an Qfatdr wha;ia his 
pleading Jaid h<ild of his Glientv ^and tore 
open hisCloajlis,^ to fliew^^ileijudgfisthe 
Wounds he hfl4 «ceij/!d lift tto Service cA 
the Repul?iiek,: This»iw;pH a^^j^ehernfent 
kind of A^pnj indeed^cfeat fuehi as is 
referv*d ^fbT^^^st»jelrdinfefy^ 
and^^^oth nof f$li widiiaJ^e comnictti 
Rulo^pf Q^ftui-^ : I tliinfc itiis mt natii. 
ral to. be ial^sys, movirig.^ rond's Axm in 
talking; that.fMotioft/isipBopor enoagh^ 
^hep the PrafQT is very'iwhemient : bat 
his ought not %q ixibyc hifc AriAiin order 
to app^r y«hefi(i^. Nay thbre are ma^- 
ny Thing? th»< ought:to:he/pronounc\i* 
cajiplyii KOd ^^ti^|>qt say Morioh. <^ : ; : 

^, WooH 
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♦^ "Stvmx ffxktj; wbd^hfitii jJfimusI ftdfle creditet 

ditorem. Idqu^ in CalUdio CiC£|i Or defiderat, . 2^*i| 
/f W^ uxquit; ^r<»4j2f f p^ fepuirf^fedmn nulla fi^fio ? 

* "f* Brafhij |npdecata pepledio remiflis humeris^ atquc 
^piicantibus ft in prpl^redda mat^^ Alptis^ contiattoa 



Qm€€ming E l d q.u e*n c e. tf 

B, Wou'd you "ha9§'^^ft:eadier, for 
Miftaacej ufe no Geftar&^at ^all on jfome 
Occafions > that wou*d look very ftrange 
indeed* ' 'j - •-* * 

^ -^. IkhowthatinoftPec^Ielayitdown 
•for a Rule, (^r' a Cuftpm at leaft,) tliit 
a Preacher fiiou'd fe always in motion, 
'whatever the Snbieft be that He treats di^ 
But k might be eafilylhiewh that our 
\Frenclf\ Preachers ufually have tob 
"much GeftUre/ and fometimes too little, 
' B. r wiih you wou'd ftate this Matter 
clearly. For, I al^fc^ays believ*d, from the 
Tiiiiiipk of * * * that there are not above 
two or three Motions of theTIands to be 
'HsM in' a whole Sermon. ^ 

A. < Ltt us then lay down feme Printi- 
^le to argue upon. No<v 6f what Ufe is 
^e * Aftionof the Body^h f()eaking > Is 
St not t6 exprefs the Sehtmients and Paf- 
fions of the Mind> - * 

•^ B. f *ink fo. 

G 4 ^. The 
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^ ^ Adk> utquam in dficeadouna^iKmhiatur : fine hsic 
'iUmmtis orator eflfe m xvosiAtti nudio pdteift - : mediocri^ji 
hac inftru^us fumixios facpe ^peraj^e* Huic primas d^- 
dtde D £ M <i s t H B K B s dicitUT^ •qtitttn rogaretur quid ia 
•^iee^ido efl[«tprihium; huic fectnulas j hmctmias. JH 
X)rat, Ith, iff, §. 5«, Eft enim Mi0 qnkfiSmn^ C0rptris% 
iguo niagt^ menti congrua efle '^bet »— atque in if s om- 
'0>vls quae funt^ftfonis^ ineft quaedam Yts a natnici data ^ 
square ^am ha^ itnperitij, hac yuteu^^ hac deniqoe bai^- 
hari piaxfme comlmov^ftnir -^•i^Mem «ntm omnhun a^ 
•^'liii inotil>u^ cQhciianturj & eos ijfdem notis^ & i<i alij3i 
i^|fiftf(fii^t^ ^ ii^ fe IfCi l^dicapt, /*;</, J, 54^ 
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A. The Motioijc^the Body then ftiou'd 
help to paint the ThqiLighps of the SouL 

B. Ye%^;:.".;'. *'" . /: •; ■ 

^. And that Painting ought to be exa^ 

and * faitjifulf ji^^ery I^ooK and Motion 
fhou'd in an e^fy natural inanijpr repre- 
Jent the Speaker's Scntiinffnts, and the 
Nijture of the Things he <ays ',. but fo 
as to avoid aU.Mean and Theatrical Ge- 
(lures, ' •,. .;./ • ^.^ ^_ :\ 

jB. I thinjc I j^nderftand your Notiop 
cxadly. Let ine in|:/?rrupt you thea a 
little i that you may fee how. far. 1 enter 
into the iConfequcncegr that flow from the 
Principle yoijr laid downi? \x^ f wou*d 
have an Orator utefuchajively,. natural, 
.becoming. Aftipn, as will; help, cp point 
out diftintliy "j^liathis Words alone, cou'd 
pcprefs only in. a. flat and languid man- 
ner So that . yoU. yeckpii his very, ^-dion 
a fort of Painting. . ,,. ; . .> 

J^ Right. 



1. _ > ^ » 
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*■ Omnis enim motus animi fuum (juei>dain a natura 

Tiabet vultiim & ifbnum^ & gcftiiih : totumqiie' corpus 

•homitiU,:S^.tfi9fi<WBiui&'Xvlms<>sxiX^^ ucnervi 

in fidibu^^ rita ipn^ot^r: ut. a mot^ ^^ip^.<|)|oque lint 

ex ^o pat^t quo^ plofuqii!^ etiam citra v^rV^ugnifica^. 
.Quippe ooi» m^us fo^iDj fed |iutu$ ^ti^m a<^claraj)t 
Aoftiam voliiDratem $ & in Jiiutis p^ofermone funt— r 
:<;:oiitia fi gcQus ,ac v^ltus ab oratione diflentlat^ triftu 
4rcamn$ huar^s^ affirmemps aljqua reniientesj no9 gvftch 
fitai modo verbis, iedietiamiSdes defit. . 



: jf. Right. But we muft farther con- 
-clu4e that to paint well, we muft imitate 
, Nature 1 and obferve what flie does when 
file is left to herfelf ^ 9nd is not <onftrain'd 
by Art. 

- B, That is plaint 
, jf. lfow,4aitk a Man naturally ufe 
:^Qaiiy Geftures-w^ep he fays . conalincm 
*Thii^ withom Veh^meiice, q% thi leafl: 
jtnixtvif e cf any f^rt of Paffion ? 
%.•;- JB. No. 

:: jf.On fudi common SubjeftS'then, we 
: ought not to-uO?, any Adion in publick 
;}]|ifcourfe9 i or at leaft but Ijttle ; For 
r^p^ w^ oi^hi , 4ways to f follow Na- 
tur^l nay th«c rare fome Occafions 
;whpr^ an Prater might befl exppeTs his 
Thoughts by Silence. ^ por, if,^ being full 
of fome gr^^t Sentiment^ jie continued 
jmnpipyeable for af M<>qient ^ this fi^rpijiz- 
'juQg Paufe wou'd iloeep the Miods; of the 
•Audience in fufpence, . and exprefs mE- 
ipotiou too big for Words to utter. . 

£.: I dpqbt npt but fuch upexpejftcd 

iPaufes feafonably employed,. wou*d be 

1 : : ^ ' ' ^ ■ ' very 

" j I ' l ' ■ I.I.I I , I I ■ 

^ UAuxn' jam his adjiciendum eftj Ciitn pnecipue in 
a£|ione fpe^etur decorum, faepe ^Uud alios qecere. Eft 
'eium latens qusedam in hoc tatio^ . & inenambih^s : 9c 
ut vere hoc di^um eft/ caput efie atftis^ DBCERE 
quod facj^s*— Quare norit.k.quirqtfe y i^c tantum ex 
communibus praeceptis, fed etiam ex NATURA SUA 
capiat confiliiun focmandac Aftionis. 

■ ' QjUlNT. Is^.Xj, €. $: 
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very (ignificant ^ and powerfully SfFeft 
the Hearere^ But, Sir, you feem to tliink 
that one who fpeaks in publick Joiight to 
nfe 00 other Adion tjian what is pifoper 
for ordinary Converfation* . / ' ^ 

ji. You miftake meiSir ; I think theSight 
of a' great Affeinbly/ atid the Importance 
of thtfjSubjed an Orator treats of, ougfeft 
to4nm:at him far more than if he were 
talking familiarly with Wg FrieridS. But 
both in private, and in publick, he otight 
always to aft naturally. -HefiiGai^ufe 
• fame Adion when ^is Words are moving : 
but When* his Expreffibns' are quite tami 
andfimble, there ishaoccafidn^to move 
the ' Bba^ •, excejwt k bte in thS gerttleft 
ittannert Notfting apf)e&r^ ft^prfe ifocking 
filfid abtord; than to fee a\^Iaii veiry watfti 
kridi-aai^te^ when 1lb'& iay^ing the drieft 
€oldeft' Things. Thb^hefVe«shimfelf, 
he chiife^thie Blokxi of 4iis Atidience. !^6me 
time^aga, I happen'dtofall kfleep ata^Ser-r 
mon -5 -aS ydu taioW'6rie*s apt to dd ihthe 
Affeernodn : (and indeed in former Tikies, 
tliey'preach*t but once a-day^ afretthe 
Gbfpel in the Morning-Service : ) but I 
4bon waky and found thePreaelwr in 5 
very violent Agitation ; fo that I fancy'd, 
iat.iirft,..that he was preflixig fome'impq^ 
taht jPoiut of jMorality •-— . : 
^^/ Wlj^t w^s tlj^lifj^tt^f tWJr ;•; ' 
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'' ^Jf. He* was only giving notice that on 
tht'Sf^dajf follov^mg^ie yoirti 'preach' 
uf>6n 'Repentance, tyrzs eittremeiyfur- 
priii'd ito hear fudi bn indifferent Thing 
u'tter'd with ^ fa iiiueh Vehieriience 5 and. 
mtlft' have laugh*t-6ut, if the 'Regard I 
had for the Place,.\and foiije , other. Cir- 
ctimftanoe^ hafcl not Vefttairi'^d me, .The 

Pforiunciatiori of thefe Declaimei's is ex- 

► " ' •• • - . • 

aftl^ like their Gefture ; F6r,, as their 
Voifc* is a perpetuar Mjnotdny 3 fo HheiQ 
is aii * Uhifo^rtiitjr in thdir Qeftuw that 
is ho left riaufeous, • and urm^t^vil): iti^_ 
equalijr" tont^^ry to the godd 'Epft thci^^ 
ph^'niiight ^peft from decent' -ii^i^n.' .\ 
'- S. '' Y6ij Md'that fom^time^'thi^ iiave' 

riot'Aaiori cfeoiigft, .; , ' ' ■• /^ . ;' ■ 

»,w.-~.., »' » f *.''fi ' '■•'•1.' *A • ^XT 

y ; / / > • • L . j» .'..»' X . ..-.*.. . . «- • JW' " V\r A 
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{Seftunand Behaviour is' necejfaryio-^lve 'th$m Wtigfif /ini ^ 
^^mbority. ( EsUmm) dH ^sd h^, as ik ^ifj tUng elfi^ ' 
Scm A^^ a ^^^^j/2{|^«^ Bebavio^^i^d otjffh think 
th^t^ Wy Faces, ana a Tone in tjje V^€ wdljfet'fiff xhg 
fodttir^* ' Gra'bfand^dff^ii*d Looks, dfid'a Hafural, but 
d^ftiii&^y^r^miafm^ vOk always h^pe/th'hft. EffeHs^ 
The great BmU wklch the Mafieri of BMtopck frffs muchj^ 
can never hi enough rememhtr^d^ that to fnake a Man ffeak 
welly and prmoun0ai^ a rigf$t £mpbails/i^# ot^htaho^ 
rowjy to under fiand all ^hat he fays-, U fdlnf ferfwadetk. 
of it 5 and bring himfelf ioh^t^e thdfe Affe^libns which he^ 
dipre^s to'ivfufemto athors. Hi that itperfivadid ^fthg^ 
Trjftth of uiat ktfajs^ and has a Concern about hmhii'. 
Mind, will pronounce with a natural Vthememe that is • 
far/mr^ ^^'^ ^kdm all thtf Strains that Ari 'can lead him 
to, . ^n OratGr^ {if we hea^htt to them) rkufi bean A*. 
vifl M^^^ ^tid Jjfeak jitways on the fide^ of Truth | and' 
fiuiy to. fed ail tM hdfa^s $ a^ t^hf yMl ffe^, rfi? 
< % f? ???^*{ others feel ^f Hkewife, 

ipifcourfc pf Vh^ 5^ft9ral 5^e, ci^ ix^ 
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. A. We cannot -nronder at diat. 'f'or 
diey do pot difcem the Things that re* 
quire Warmth and Earneftnefs# They 
wafte their Spirits in faying the plaitierb 
Things.^ and fo are fqrc*d to utter thofe 
Things faintly which ought to be' deli- 
vered with a vehement A^ioq; I :aiaft 
Qwn indeed that the French s^re not very , 
capable of this Vehemence : For, they are 
tpo aijry^and do not conaive Things with 
fuj95cient Strength : and therefore they 
. dotft fpeak with a proper. Energy, The 
i?(?/»^/had'a wonderful Talent this;way, 
and the Greeks a greater. 'X\MtU^.ern 
Nations excelled in it -^ and p^rticulariy 
^Hebrews. Nodiing cshj equal the 
Strength and Vivacity or the Figures ^ey 
en;kplc^'d in their Dilcourfe \ and the very 
Adiohs they-us*d to ^xptefe -tlieir ^enti- - 
ments j fuch^ as putting' Afties on their 
Heads^ and tearing . their Garments, and . 
covering themfelves with Sack-cloth, un- \ 
der any deepOiftrefe and Sorrow of Mind. 
Idon't fpeak of what the Prophets irW to 
give a .more lively Reprefehfcation of the 
Things they foretold ^ bedbfe fuch figu- 
iiitive Aftions were the EfFed of divine 
Ihfpiration. But even in other Cafes, we 
find that thofe People underftood much 
Uetter than we doy how to exprefs their 
Grief, and Fear, and other Paflions, ^nd 
l^ence, no doubt, arofe. thofe furprifing 

EiFcfts 
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EiGeds of £lj>4uaicie, Whidi we never 
exp^ietice now. 

t B. You approve then efmanj difilerent 
Geftures, ana ^.various Inflexions of the 
Voice > . • ; ; 

ji. It ]a that Variety which, gives fa 
much Grace, and Fotce to the Adion of 
anOrator^ andmadeDEMOSTHENE* 
far excel all others. * The more eafy and 
femiliar that the Voice and Adion appear^ 
when the Speaker only d grates, explains^i 
or inftruds ^ the more apt he will be to 
furpri^e and move the Audience in thofc 
parts of his Difcourfe^ where he grows 
fuddenly vehement, and enforces lofty 
affeding Sentiments by a fuitable Energy 
of Voice, and Adion* This due f Pro* 

nunciation 
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\ ^ I9 Qmnii:.^Qce> tft <middain medlmn ^ (ed- fiium 
cuique : hinc gradatun adlcendere vocem utile, & ftia-^ 
ve eft : f nam a pdncipto .cUmare agrefte quiddam eft :) 
Itilludlaem ad ffrmandum eft vocem ^utare : deiode 
tft quiddam conundus'cxtremum — eft kem. contra 
cnidazm in Veihiuioiie graviflimmxii quoque tamquam 
flonorum . gradtbus defcendinir. Hxc varietas, & hie 
per omnes fonos vocis curfus, & (e tuebitur^ Sc adioni, 
alTeret fuavitatem. Cic. di Orat. Ui. ii\."§. 61. 

f Ornau eft pronundatio^ cui fuffragatur vox (acilis^ 
inagna^ beaUj flexibilis> firma, dulcis, diuabilis, claraj' 
pura, fecans aera, auribus fedens. Eft enim qusdam 
ad auditum accommodatai non magnitudine fed proprf- 
ctate« ad hoc vehit tradabilis $ uti<uie habens omim in 
fe qui dcfiderantur fonos inttntumifytu, dc toto ut aiunc 
organo inftrufla — lUud vero maximimi^ ouodiecim- 
dum ratiowm, nrmn de quibus dicimusi aiumorumqutf 
habitus, conforfMmda vox eft, ne ab oratione difcorlet. 
Vitemus igitur illam <fm Gr4f» ^ronrbi vocatar, una 

quaedam 
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nunciation is a kind of Mufick^ whofe 
Beauty confifts in the Variety of propeif 
Tones, and Inflexions of the Voice, which 
ought to rife or fall with a juft and eafy 
Gidence, according to the Natur6 of the 
Things we exprefs^ It gives a Light as 
Well as a Grace to Language ^ and is the 
very Life ^hd Spirit of Dilcourfe* 

B. According to your Notions of E* 
locution, it is an Att uricnown to out 
greateft Orators* The Preacher that you 
and I heard, about a Fortnight ago, did 
not obferv^ your Rule : ndr even feem to 
endeavour it» Eicept the firft thirty 
Words of his Sermon, he fpake always 
in the fame Tone : and the only Sign I 
cou*d perceive of his being more- vehe- 
fnent in fome parts of his Difcourfe, than 
in others, was, that when he feem'd 
eamef^) he fpoke fafter than at other 
times. 

ji. To me. Sir, His Voice feem*d to 
have two Tones ; tho* they were not well 

adapted 

ff 

quaedam fpirltns ac foni intcntio t non fotum tie ditiimus 
clamosi^ quod iaranum eft ^ aut intt'a loqHenditnodumy 
QUod motu caret $ aut fumniiffi) murmure» quo etiam 
dcbilitatur omnis intentio t fed ut in ijfHem partibn»> i/fl 
demque 8£Ge&ibus^ fine tamen quaedam non ita magnae 
vocit ditlmaiimes, prout auc verborum dignitas> aut Sen* 
tentiarum natura, aut depofitio^ aut inceptio^ aut tran« 
fitus poftidabk s ut qui finguli^ pinxerunt coloribus, alia 
tameaemiaentiora. alia reduftiorafecenmt} fine quo ne 
nembcii quideiii iiias liacas dediflent. . 
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adapted to his Words. You obfeirv'd juftly 
enough that he did not follow the Rules 
of PrcMiunciation t and I believe he did 
not pdrceive the need of them. His Voice 
is naturally melodidus : and tho* it be ill-' 
rtianag'd, it is however pleafing enough; 
But you (ee plainly that it does not make 
thole ftrong affeding Impreflions on the 
Mind that it wpuVl produce,' if it had 
fuch various Infiexions as ate proper to 
cxprefs the Speaker's Sentiments. Such 
Preachers are like fine Clocks, Aat give 
a clear, full, foft, agreeable Sound ^ but 
after all they are Clocks only, of no Sig* 
nificancy : and having no variety of Notes, 
they are incapable of Harmony, or Elo-^ 
quence. 

B. But were there not many Graces ia 
the Rapidity of his Difcourfc } 

A. Yes : and I grant that in fome af* 
fefting, lively Paffages one ought to fpeak 
fatter than ufuaL But 'tis a great Fault 
to fpeak with fo much Precipitaition that 
one cannot ftop himfelf, nor be diftindly 
underftood. The Voice and Aftion beat 
fome refemblance to Verfe. Sometimes 
we muft ufe fuch a flow, and grave Mea* 
fure as is fit to defcribe Things of that 
Ch^ader : and fometimes a fhort impe^ 
tuous one, to exprefs what is quick and 
ardent. To ufe always the fame <iegree 
of ASion, and the fame Tone of Voice, is 
■ like 
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like preTcriblng one. Remedy for all Di« 
ftempers. But we otight to excufe the 
Uimoiinity of that Prefieher's Voke, and 
Adioiu r or, befides his poflefilng many 
excellent Qjialities, the Fault we com- 
plain ofy is the natural Effed of his Stile« 
We have already agreed tliat the Modu* 
lation of the Voice ftou'd be exadly fuit- 
ed to the Words. Now his Stile is even, 
and uniform, without the leaft Variety^ 
On the, one hand, it is not familiar, in- 
finuating, and popular : and on the other, 
it has nothing in it that is lively, %ura- 
tive, and fublime : but it coimfts o£ a 
conftant Flow of Words, that prefs one 
after the cdier ^ containing a dole and 
well-conneded Chain of Reafoning, on 
dear Ideas. In a word, he*s a Man that 
talks good Senfe very correftly. Nay 
we muft acknowMge that he has done 
. great Service to the Pulpit : he has re- 
icu'd it from the Servitude of vain De« 
claimers ^ and fiU'd it himfeif with much 
Strength and Dignity. He is very capa- 
ble of convincing r^ple: but I know 
few Preachers who |>erfwade and move 
them lefs th^ he doth. If you obferve 
carefully, you'll even find tliat his way 
of Preaching is not very inftruftive. For, 
befides his not having a familiar, ei^agiogi 
pathetick manner of talking, (as I obferv*d 
before^) his Difcourie does not in die 

' kafi 



le^ '^ ftrike the Imagination, hut is ad- 
drefs*t to the ^nderJUnding only. It is ' 
a Thred[ of Reafoaing that cannot be com- 
prehended withput the clofeft Atteiition* 
Arid feeing there are but few Hearers ca- 
pable of wch a conftaiit Application of 
Mind> they retain {iftle or nothing of his' 
Oifceurfe. It is like a Torrent that hur- 
ries along at once, and leaves it*s Channel 
dry. In order to make a lafting Impref- 
fion on People's Minds, we muft fupporc 
their AttentioJOt bj^ moving their P^flions : 
For, dry Inffru^ioas can have but fittle' 
Influence* But the Thing that I reckorr 
leaft natural ia this Preacher, is the c6a- 
tiftual MoriQO he give? his Arms^ while 
there is nothing figurative^ nor moving in 
kis Woidg. The A^ion us*d in ordinary 

. . H Conver- 

firuitfid and intxhaufiihle Sources tfMijtakes and Delnfion: 

tut the VlifDEkS'tAlfniNG er Mind aSHmg Wt^ 

fdfiUnaf Jo fnhji^U Error* — We €Mmot ahoays ff$u^ 

£0 as to affi^l the Smjjts and Jmapnation of others : nor 

okj^ht we always to endeavour it. When afStikjed is ab* 

fls^ufteij we can fildim ftnd^r sr /i9ti(Ibte [or aft $cJM$ 

•th^ Imasindfion,] withoHt tnaJtmg i$ obfcme : *tis emiegb 

if it he made intelligible. Nothmg can he mort HnjuJtthdH 

the ujkal Cdmflnintt of thofi wko iMO»'i knorm every thbi^ 

and ytt will nei affly then^elves to any th$ng4 They take 

h amifs when We reature their Attention ) andexpea thof 

uoefliou'd always ftrike thnr lamy, ^^^ €euHmudly fiti^ 

their Senfes, and them Pajfmnt* Bnt Uk net in eurpewttr 

to gratify them* The Authors of KomahcesMnd Comediet, 

are obliged thus to pleafe and amufe them : hut' as for us, 

*tis enough if we can infiruSt th^ Who are truly atttnme* 

f . M A t B & A N c H £'s Recherche Sc fa Verirf. /jv«iij. r« u 
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' Converfation, wouM fuit his Stile beft r 
or his impetuous Gcfture wou'd require a 
Stile full of Sallies and Vehemence : and 
even then he behov*d to manage his 
Warmth better, and render it lefs uniform^ 
In fine, I think he's a great Man ^ but not 
an Orator. A Country-Preacher who can 
alarm his Hearers, and draw Tears frotn 
them, anfwer's the End of Eloquence 
better than he, 

B. But how fliall we know the parti* 
cular Gefhires, and the Inflexions of Voice 
that are agreeable to Nature > 

A. I told you before that the whole 
Art of good Orators confifts in obferving 
what Nature, does when unconftraitfd. 
You ought not to imitate tliofe Haranguers 
who chufe always to declaim \ but will 
never talk to dieir Hearers, On the con- 
trary, you (hou'd addrefs yourfelf to an 
Audience in fuch a modeft, refpeftfal, en- 
gaging manner, that each of them fhall 
thmk you are fpeaking to him in parti- 
cular* And this is the Ufe and Advan- 
tage of natural, ^miliar, infinuating Tones 
of Voice. They ought always to be grave* 
and becoming : and even ftrong and pa- 
thetick, when the Subjeft requires it* 
But you muft not fancy that you can ex- 
prefs the Paflions by the mere ftrengdi of 
Voice : like thofe noify Speakers who by 
bawling and toffing themfelves about, 

ftun 
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iftuil thieir Hearers, inftead of afFeding 
them; If we wou'd fucceed in paintings 
and raifing the Paffioiis ^ ^e muft knoMT 
exaftly what Movemients they infpirei 
For inftarice, oBferve what is the the Po- 
(hire, and what the Voice of one, A^hofe 
Heart is jpierc'd with Soh:d#, or furpriz'd 
iit the fight of an aftoniftiihg Objed : Re- 
mark the natural Adion of the Eyes 5 
what the Hands do , and what the whok 
Body* On fuch Occafions Nature ap- 
pears ^ and you need only follow it r If 
you muft employ^ Art^ - cxrtlceal it fd 
Well under an exaft Imitation, that it may 
pafs for Nature itfelf. -But to fpeak the 
Truth, Orat&ts in fuch Cafes, are like 
Poets ^ho writeElegies ot dther paffionatft 
Verfes -^ they muft f feel the Paffioii they 
defcribe, el(e they can never paint it welL 
The greateftArt imaginable can nevet 

H 1 Ipeak 
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LONGINUS. $• xxi/i 

f Ut ridcntlbus arridcnti ita ^ehtibiis adfunt . 
, Humani yulti^s; Si vis nie flere> dolenduxii eS 
Primum ipfl tibi ' 
^— a- male fi mandata loqiiefi^ .. 
Aut dormittibo, aut ridebo. Tnftla niaeltum 
Vultum verba decent : iratiim plena inmirumi 
format enim natura priiis hos iiitus ad oihneni . 
JFormnarum habitum 3 jiivat^ im impellit ad iranu 
Aut ad humum maerore ^ravi deduqt^ & angit i 
Itok cfiert animi mot^s interprete jiii^ua^ 
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feeak like % true Pafiim, and luidifguisM 
Nature. So that you will always be buc 
an iinperfed Orator, if you be not tho* 
rowly mov*d with thofe Sentiments tha( 
^ou paint, and wou*d infuTe into othi^rQ. 

ior do I £ay this from a piou8 Motive : 
I fpeak now only a« '^ an Orator. 

B. The Ca{e, I think, is abundantly 
plain : but you fpoke to us of the Eyes : 
have they their Rhetorick too > 

A. Yes; if you*ll believe fTuLLv, 
and other antient Qratorst Nothing 18 
laore intelligible, than the Afpeft : it ex- 

preiTes 

ii«i«r Wbif if^ft ^i (4ina^i)P^t mcanf '<&r\ fMrW 

. ** Ncque fieri poteft, ut ddeat k qm audit* «t odem, 
4it iavidcat^ ut pertimefcat aliquid^ nifi omncs ij mottis 
4fio9 orator adhibere volet iudi<:i« In ipfo OKltore im- 
jprefliiy atque inufti vidttbimair — ut enim nulla materies 
^tam facilis ad exardefcendum eft^ qux nifi admoto igni 
ignem concipere poflit : fie nulla mens lift tarn ad com- 
^heod^dam'vim t^raroris para^,. ^ux poffit mcondi, 
m& iniammaaif ipfe %i^mi & ar^ens accefleris. 

Cic. de drat. Ub. ij. f . 45^ 

-f- Se4 in OREiunt omnia. In eo.auteqi ipfb do* 
snioatus eft omnis Ocuhrum — Animi enim eft omnis 
AdCo s & imago animi yultus eft^ indices oculi. Nam 
haec eft una pars Corporis quae qnot animi motus funt* 
tot fignificationeS;^ '& commutationes poffit efficere -— 
Octtli (lint quorum tum intentione^' turn remiffione^ turn 
conjefhi^ tum iiilaritate motus animorum fignificemus 
/ apte cum genere ipfo orationis : eft enim jf^ quaC 
Sirmc Corporis j quo magis menti congruens efle debet. — 
Qtiare in hac noftra a^ione fecundum vocem vultus 
"yalet : ifl autem oculis gubernanir. 

C X c. ^# OraK Ub. iij. $• 59^ 
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.preflfes every Paffibii of the Soul. And 
in the Afpeft, the Eyes are mdft adive 
and fignificanL Obe well-tim'd Look 
will pierce to the bottom of the Heart* 

B, The Preacher we were Q>eaking of, 
ha& ufually his Eyes ihut. When we 
obferve him near, 'tis very (hocking. 

^., It "is diCigreeable becaufe we per- 
ceiTe that he wants one of the chief Things 
diat ought to enlivm his Difcourfe. 

B. But why does he fo ? 

^. He makes hafte to pronounce his 
Words ^ and (huts his Eyes, becau(e it 
lielps his labouring Memcny, 

fi, I obferv'd indeed that it was very 

much burdqn^d : Sometimes lie repeated 

^ievetal Words to find out the Thread of 

his Difcour&« Such Repetitions make one 

fjook like a careleis Schoolr*boy that has 

forgot his Leffont They are very difagre* 

cable \ and wou*d not be eafily excused in 

a Preacher of leis note^ 

ji. It is not fb much the Preachei^s 

Fault as the DckSt of ri»e Method he 

follows, after many others. So long as 

*Men preach byvheart, and often, they will 

be apt to h\l mto th J6 perplexity. 

B. How do you mean^ wou'd you 
have us not preach .by hearth without . 
doing fo^.one couM noit n^ake aq e3(aft 
pitliy Difcoiirfe. 
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jt. I am not againft a Preacher^s gei« 
ting fome particular Sermons by heart, 
• They may always have time enough to 
prepare themfelves for extraordinary Oc- 
cafions* And they might even aoquit 
themfelves handfomely without Rich gr^at 
Preparation. 

B. How ? this feems incredible. 

u^. If I be miftaken, I (hall readily own 
it. Let us only examine the Point with- 
out PtepofTeffion. What is the chief Aim 
of an Orator > Is it not to perfwade ^ 
Aiid in order to this, ought he not to af-- 
fed his Hearers, by moving their Paf- 
fions^ 

B: I grant it. 

A. Tne moft lively and moving way 
of preaching is therefore the beft, 

B. True : What do you conclude from 
that? 

ji. Which of two Orators will have 
Ae moft powerful and affeding Manner^ 
he who learns his Difcourfe by-hearty or 
he who fpeaks without reciting word fdr 
wprd what he had ftudy*d > 

£. He, I think, who has got his Di- 
fcourfe by-heart. 

A. Have Patience : and let us ftate the 
Qlieftion right. On the one hand, I fup- 
pQ(e a Man prepares his Difcourfe exaftly^ 
and learns it by-heart to the leaft Syllable. 
0p the other nand, I fuppofe another Per- 
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Ibn who fills his Mind with the Sub jed he 
is to talk of; who fpeaks with great Eafe j 
(For, you wou'd not have any-body ^ at- 
tetnpt to fpeak in Publidc, without having 
proper Talents for it : ) in fliort, a Man 
who has attentively confider'd all the Prin- 
ciples, and Parts of the Subjed he is to 
handle; and has a compreheniive view of . 
them in all their Extent; who hasr^uc'd 
his Thoughts into a proper Method ; and 
prepared the ftrongeft Expreflions tb ex- 
plain and inforce them in a fenfible man- 
ner ; who ranges all his Areuments, ar;d 
has a fufficient number ot affefting Fi- 
gures : Such a Man certainly knows every 
thing that he ought to fay ; and the Or- 
der in which the whole Ihou'd be plac'd : 
f To fucceed therefore in his Delivery, 

H4 he 
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- ^o nec ftudium fine dmte vcna^ 
I^ec rude quid pirofit video ingenxum 

H-om, de A, P. 

f Es then that wm*d fripare hmfelfto he a Preacher in 
fins Mfthod^ mufi accitfiem himfelfto talkjrtely to him/elf, 
t§ let his Thct^ktsfiew from him ^ ej^cially when hefiels 
an Edge and Heat ufon his Mind : for then hafpj Exfref- 
fons-wiH come in hts Month «« He mufl alfo oe writing 
Effays t^on aU frrts of Suhje^ ^ for ky writing he will 
bring himfelfto a CorreHnefs both in thinking and in fpeak" 
ing : and thus by a hard Pra&icofir two or three Tears, a 
Man may render hifnfelf fuch a Matter in this wayj that 
ho €an never be purprirfd ^ nor will new Thoughts ever dry 
Off nfon him* Ho muft talk over to himfelf the whole Bp.dy 
ofDi'idmty i and aceufiom himfelf to explain, an4 pntpe $ 
to elear^bje^ions.i and to apply every Part of it to Jpino 
tiadic^l Vfommm And if in thefe his M^it^^ot^s^ Mpy 
* ' . II . Thinghts^ 



he wants nothing but thote «ommoii "&*- 

geflions that ttmft make t?ie Bulk «f his 
ifoourfe. But do you belieAfe now that 
fudi a Fcrfon iiroti*d have any difficulty 
• in finding cafy ^miliar Ex^effion* ? 

B. He cotf d not find fadi juft and 
handfotne ones ts he i»ig^t have hit c«j, 
if he had fought them leifordy in his 

Clofet. 

ji. I own that, B« accordSogto you, 
he wouM krfe orily a few 0ma«icnt« : 
and you know how to tate that Loft ac- 
cording to the Piincipies we laid down 
before. Op -^^ other fide, what Adyac- 
tage muff he not hare in the]Freedotn 
- and Force of hi$ AS&m : which « the 
main Thing. Suppofing that he ha» ap- 
•ply'd himlelf modi to oorapofing, (as 
* C X c E R o requires of an Orator,) that 
"tjFha^ read idl the heft Modek^ -am. has 

• a" na- 
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^in^thM, jft mn^ mt iiife th^ i huf writ* thtm acim^ 
Jfy4vtryfi)V)3!iMrtira^a ofti^tr thru 4fffiieh StUUfiiies 
#•/•$!, M^^ m tie Mtrmng whm th* fifai it dt«r^, 
■ 0»i tl^ Sftrift Art ^iyeliefi, 4 ^a» vaU.t»atn£l « put 
i^t^n^t kttk i^ fhifkiMt itMd fpe^^imgi 
fip BvRM«7'sJ>ircontlMJ?a4f^a}C;aTe./.jtro.»ii. 

* Caput autem eft, tjuod (tit teri dieain) mimme 

' facfenus, (eft enftn wiagirf laborw, tjuciti lf\tn^ fqgi- 

miis) quam |)lnriamm ftribete-^ ^lihis^ optiams, '& 

' praeftantiffimiw dicciwfi effcdor, ac Kpigiftcr j heque In^ 

' juria % ham il fubitam 5c foftintatn or a i Uo nmi, com* 

jnehtado, & cpgicatio facile vii^cit yh&mc ipfam profe* 

^^o aflidua ac oiHgejis fcrfpiua ^pvratMt. JH Om. 
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a mtixr^ ot acqtdr^d Eafinds of Stile 
and Speedi i^ diat iae has abundance of 
folid Kndwl^dge and Learning ^ that he 
underftaods his Stabjed perfe^y weU^ 
add ha& rang'd all the Par^s a&d Proofs of 
it in his Head : in fudi a Cafe we niuft 
conclude diat he will fpeak with Force, 
and t Ord^, and Readi]ie&« His Periods 
peiiiaps wili not ibotfa the Ear fo nnich 
as tike othect^ and for diat Reafon he 
muft be the better Ontor.. His Traofi* 
cbns may not be fo fine : 'tis no gieat 
matter s mo* thele he mtj^ have preparM 
without getting them by-^faeart : Befides, 
thelfi littleOmif&ons were common to the 
mofbeloquent Orators ampngtlie Aatiems. 
They thoogfat foch Negiigenoft was very 
caDtnral ^ and ought even to be imitaeea* 
to avoid tfaeAppearanceoftoo great Pre* 
ffltration. What then cou*d our Orator 
want ? He might make fome Kttle Repe- 
tition : but that too muft have its Ufe. 
Not only will the judicious Hearer take 
a pledfureiQ obi£rvia]g Nature her^ which 
laids «ie often to relume whatever View 
of the Subjed (bikes ftrongsfl upon die 
Mind c but likewife this Repetition im- 
prints the Truth more deeply v which is 

the 
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Necltclitidia4erettt httfic^ aec Kiddib Ord^. 
y erbam proytfim ram aoo imin fequemttr. 
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liit beft maimer of Inftruftioti At the 
word, one might find in his DifecTurfe 
fome Inaccuracy of Gxiftrudion, fame 
objilete Word that has been cenfur^d by 
the Academy \ fomething that is irregu- 
lar ^ or, if you will, fome weak or mif* 
apply'd ExpreiGon that he may hapften 
to drop in the Warmth of Adion. But 
furely they muft have narrow Souls who 
can think fuch little Efcapes worth any 
one's Notice. There is abundance of tfaefe 
to be met witli in the moft ^ excellent 
Ordinals. The greateft Orators among 
the Antients negleded them : and if onr 
Views were as noble as theirs, we IhouM 
not fo mudi regard thofe f Trifles, which 
can amufe none but fuch as are not able 
to difcern and purfue what is truly great* 
Excufe my Freedom, Sir : If I did not 
think you had a Genius very di£B?rent 

from 
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f Sunt deljfta tamon, <|uibus ignoviile yelimus : 
JNam neque chorda fonumreddit quern vult mantis ic 
Pofcendque gravem per(aepe remitdt acutum : (mens ^ 
Kec femper Tenet ^uodciinque minabttur arcus. 
Venun uoi phira nitent in carmine^ non ego panels 
pffendar maculis, quas aut incuria fudit, 
^ut hui|iaxi2| pariu^ cavit natu^a — « 

HoR. 41^4^^^^ 
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£ram thefe little, cavilling Criticks I con* 
demn, I (hou*d fpeak of them with greater 
Caution. 

£. You may always fyeok your Mind^ 
Sir, without any Relerve on my Account* 
Be pleas'd therefore to go on with yout 
Comparifon* 

jf. ConfideF then, in the next place, 
die Advantages that a Preacher muft have 
who does not get his Sermon by-heart* 
HeisintirelyMafterof himfelf; hefpeaks 
in an eafy unafFefted way j and not like 
a formal Declaimer. Things flow then 
ifirom their proper Source^ If he has a na- 
tural Talent for Eloquence, his Language 
muft be lively and moving t even the 
* Warmth that animates him, muft lead 

him 
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rfaU : and without it aUtherefi wiU never do theBupnefst 

it it this : That a Man m/ift ikfUi in himftlf a dnf Sutfi 

pf the Tru^h and Power ofReMqn : he mnft have a Ltfo 

and Flame in his Thoughts with relation to thefe SubjeSls : 

he tmt/i have felt httnfilf thofi Things whieh he intends u 

fx^ain tfnd recomnmd to ethers. Be tnufi ohfirve ttas^ 

rowly the Motions of his own Mtnd $ — that Jo be may 

have a Uvdy Beat in himfelf when hefpeaks ofthem^ and 

fhat he may fpeak in fo Jknfiblt 4 matu^;^ that it ma^ ha 

' almcft felt that he fMts from his Beart, There is an Au^ 

thority in the fimptefi Thingt that ean tefaid, when they 

^frry vifible Charaifers ofGenuinenefs in thetp. Now if a 

Man can carry on this Method, and by much Meditation an^ 

grayer, draw dewn Divine Influences, whicff are always 

to be expeiied when a Maui puts himf^fin the way ofthet^ | 

and prepares himfelf for ihem,^ he will always feel thit 

Vhile he IS mQun^ a Fire is kindled within hhn j dni^ 

' fhm he willj^eak wtth Authority, and without ConftrMUt : 

MsThoufbfsvriUbe true, and his Escpreghns free an^eaff: 

Pifcourfe of tht Paftonu <^e. p. i x i, x t2« 
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him tp fach pertiaem Expreflions^ and Ff* 
ffureSy as he Gou*d not have fbuod out by 
Dtudy. 

' B. Why ? Surely a Man may enliven 
his Fancy, and cooipofe very fpriglitiy 
Dikoixtw in his CloCet; 

jf. 1 own that : but a juft Elocutipa 
andGefture muft ftill give them a greater 
Life, and Spurit. Befides, what one ^ys 
in the Ardour of Aftion is far more na- 
tural and afFeding : it has a negligent 
Air ^ and difcovers none (^ that Art which 
is viable in all elaborate Compofures. Wc 
may add &rtfaer, that a fkilful expericacM 
Orau^ * adapts Things to the Capacity 
of his Heaiers ^ and varys his DifcourM 
zcoovAkg to the Imprel&on he fees it 
makes upon their Minds. For, he eafily 
perceives whedier they underftand htm, 
or not ^ and wliether he gains their At« 
tentton, and moves their Hearts : and if 
it be needful, he refumes the fame ThiQ|^ 
in a different manner, and Cets them in 
ano^er light : he cloaths them in more 
familiar Images, and Comparifons : Or. 
he goes back to Ae plaioeft Principles, 
£rom which he gradually deduces the 

Trud» 
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^ '^ Erit iginir ha< haita in «o quim volumas cJSk 
cloqueiitem^ ut defiiur« rem poffit } iMq^e id hdat am 

fvetfi, U zugaSt^, quam ia illu tmiiuBEmB difjjHitadoi^. 
m fieri folet^ (cd cum «xpUnadu$, turn etfiun vberiMf^ 
ft ad commune judicium* p^HUrtm^u inUUiinnim ac« 
cooimodatius. CiCt Or^* f. 53. 



OncefiHf^^LQQjj^HC^ toga 

Tiuths he would «iforce : ac he ciodka- 

vour*s tQ cure thofe PoiQ^ois, ttiat hmieg 

che Truth frpgi makjug a due Ifnpre^on. 

This is the true Art; of iRflnidioQ and 

Perfwafion : and without this Addie^ ^nd 

IHr<fbnce of Mittd, we om Oi^y mak^' ro- 

viag iund ftuitle(s DecUtnfi!^Qii% ON«rvf 

now hiow fer the Orator who g^ ercsrV 

thing by-heart, falls fliort of ^ others 

$hacoe&. If we fu(>p<)fe then t M^ to 

preach who dep^ds intirely on hh M&r 

mory, and darcTs not pvonoito^d a Word 

different ftata. his hfi^<stx\ hb $tib will 

be very exa^: hut, as DioNVtfiVft 

Harlkt^vtffus oh&rres of If^oCFtA* 

T£s, his Compoiition omft ple:^ iHoee 

when it is read, than when 'mpronounfc'd* 

Befides, let hiift take whiit pa^ he wiU» 

<he loflejrions of his Voice wMl be too 

uniform \ and always a little cot^ixaln'cL 

lie is not like a Man that fpeaks to ^la 

Audience i but like a Rhetcfricilan \(^ 

icecices or deelaiais. His A^ion muft be 

flwkard and forc*d : by &uAg his Eyes 

too much, he (hews how much his Me- 

jnory labour's in his Delivery : and he is 

ai&aid to give way to an unufual Emotion, 

ieff he mou'd lofe the Thread of hi? 

Pifc^urfe. Now the Hearer perceivii^ 

fuch an undifguis'd Art, is fo far from 

being touch'd, and captivated, as he ought 

to 



to be, that he obferves the Speaker's AiS 
tifice with Coldnefi and Negleft» 

B. But did not the antient Orators dot 
ijrhat you condemn ? 

A. I believe not* 

B. What ! do you thiflk that De* 
MOSTHENES and TULLY did not 
leam by-heart thofe finifhM Orations thejr 

have left us > 

A, We know very well that they com* 

pos*d and wrote their Harangues, before 
they foake in publick : but we have fe* 
• veral Reafons to believe that they did not 
get them by-heart, word for word. Even 
^e Orations of Demosthenes, as 
we have them, fliew rather the Sublimity 
and Vehemence dF a great Genius that 
was accuftom*d to fpeak powerfully of 
wiblick Affairs ^ than the Accuracy and 
Politenefe of an Author* As for C i c e* 
& o, in feveral Places of his Haranguesf, 
we find Things fpokm on fudden Emef" 
gencys, that he cou*d not poffibly have 
ibrefeen. And if we take his * Opinion 

of 
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* Sed V£ilBORUMiAenior]a> d^rmnus^ 
bis wtu^anct^,mk\Qit^ imaginUm variecare diftingut^t 
inulta eniih (unt Verba« qive quafi aniculi coiine^unt 
immhrA' OradohiSj qux foi^mari iimilitudine liulla po/1 
funt t eorum fingenclae nobis fiuit iniAgmns^ quibus lema. 
per utamur* R E R U M memoi'ia> propria eft oratoris i 
\eam (ingulis perfbnis bene podtis notare pofllunu?^ tft 
Sikttntias ima^jiaibus, ord'mem locis cdmprehendamusA 



Conteming%tOQjitiict. tit 

of this mattery he thinks an Orator ought 
to have a great Memory : and he even 
fpeaJcs of an artificial^ kind of Memory 
as an ufeful Invention : but all he fays on 
this Point does not imply that we ought ^ \ 

to learn every Word by-heart On the 
contrary, he feems only to require, that 
we fliou'd range all the Parts of a Dif- 
courfe exaftly in our Memory, and pre- 
pare the Figures and chief Exprtflions we 
are to ufe ^ fo as to be ready to add off- 
hand whatever may occafionally be fug-- 
gefted from a View of the Audience, or 
une;Kpeded Accidents. And it i$ for this 
Reafon, that he requires fo much Appli- 
cation and Prefence of Mind in an Ora- 
tor. 

B. You muft allow me to tell you. 
Sir, that all this does not convince me : 
fox I cannot believe that one can fpeak fo 
very well, without having prepared and 
adjufted all his Expreilions. 

C The Reafon why *tis fo hard to per- 
fwade you in this cafe, is, becaufe you 
ludee of the Matter by common flxpe- 
rience. If they who get their Serm^ 
by-heart, were to preach without that 
Preparation, *tis likely they wou*d fuc- 
ceed but very ill : nor am I furpriz'd at 
it : For, they are not accuftom'd to fol- 
low Nature : they have ftudy'd only to 
compofe their Sermons , and that too 

with 
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wkh Affcdatioiu Thej have never onee 
thought of ^ fpeakiog in a noble, fbrong^ 
and natural manfier« Indeed the greateft 
Part of Pre>chen have riot a fomciem 
Fund of (olid Knowledge to dejtend qq^ 
• and arcthereforc afraid lo tcuft thejinfelvcs 
. without the ufual Preparation* 'the Me- 
thod of getting SeFuions by-hevt quali- 
fy *s many, who have hut very fcanty and 
fuperfidal Parts^ to make a tolerable Fi- 
gure in the Pulpit ^ feeing they need pnly 
lay togpthcr a certain Nuoiber of Paflages^ 

■ .! ■■■ Wl ' ■ I ■ ■ ' ■ I ■ U. . \i .. • . ■ ". . .. 

thi^HADING, dnd the ^P^JkING of Sermm. 
Iteadflig h fituligr H thlf Koiiot^f and is cndur^ f^ n$ 
$thir. It has indeed made our Sermons tpire exoB $ «ffi 
yi hAi frodm^d t% us many Volumes of the bej tffoe (ire ex- 
ionf, Iku after ali, fho* fime ^ew reaSi fe hi^pUf, fn^ 
IMmifi tftitj* 4nd emerh iH^rsh into thefe Affe^Uom 
tvbicb tkty recommend i that in themh w^.J^ koth tit 
Corredoefs of Reading, and the Seridulnef^ of Steakif^ 
Sermone s y*^ every-om is not fi haff^ Sorn^ h^nmtgini 
their Head ferfetuaWj over their Noms, by blundering as thej 
read ; and by a. ciirfory running over them^ do fo ^fftrk tJk 
Matter of tieir Seirmom^ than as t^ an gencrauj reei 
with very lietlo tifo §r Afft^ms, fr they are heard with m 
little Regard, or Efteem. Thoje who read^ ought cert4miy 
to bo' of a little moropMn^, than (fir tho moflfart) thm 
arotoroad trm\ to fronoumco with a» EmfhzVis ^ td rai^ 
their Head, and to aireSi their ^yes to their Hearers : and 
if they frays' d more, alone, thojufiiifay of Reading, eboj 
ene^ dirtivtr their Sermmt with mu^h m^re Advamag^ 
Mam is a low fort of Creafure : he ^s not {nay the greater 
fart cannot,) cor^der Things inthemfelves, whhout eh^ 
Imk Seafomngs that mttfi Jtcofmpend- them; to- their Afi- 
fiions — R^des, the Pe^ (;who atf too apt to cenfure tkt 
Clerfy) are eafity carry* d mto an obvious Rejleciiom (m 
Headings $hat it is an Efitt eflaxJinefs, 

Difcourfc of the Paftarsd Care. ch. ix. 



and Remarks : And however litde Genius 
or Ai&ftance a Man has, he may wkk 
Time and Application be able to work-up 
and poliih his Matter into fome Fonnf. 
But to preadi with Judgment and Strength 
requires an attentive Meditation upon the * 
foft Principles of Religion^ an exad! 
Knowledge of Morality -, an Infight into 
Antiquity ; Strength of Reafoning i and 
finable Adion. Is not this. Sir, whai( 
you r^ire tn an Oratw who does not 
fcam his Difcourfe W-heart ? 

jf. You have explam*d my Thoughts 
exadly. Only it may not be improper 
to add, that tlns^ a Man fhou'd not poflef? 
all thefe Qualities in a remarkable degree, 
he may yet preach very well, if he has a 
foHd Judgment, a tolerable Stock of Know- 
ledge, and an eafy way of fpeaking. For, 
in this Method, as m tlie other, there 
maybe different Degrees offifoquence. 
You may forther obferve that ipoft of 
thofe who preach without getting their 
Sermons by-heart, do not prepare thenj- 
fclves enough. They ought to ftudy their 
Stibjeft with the clofeft Attention 5 prc^ 
pare all thofe moving Paffageft that fliou'd 
alFeft the Audience ; and give the feveral 
Farts of their Difcourfe fuch an Order as 
will beft ferve to kt the Whol^ in the 
moft prefer Light* 

I B.Yoyx 
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B. You have oftentimes fpoken of this 
ORDER : do you mean any thing elfe 
by it than a T^ivifion of the Subjed:> 
perhaps you have fome peculiar NoticHi 

on this Point too. t 

A. You think that you rally me : bvti: 

in good eamefl, Fm as lingular in iny 
Opinion upon this head, as on any other. 

B. I eafily believe you. 

A. It is certainly fo : and fince we 
have fallen upon this Subjedt, FU fhew 
you how far I think the greater part of 
Orators are defeftrve in the Point of Or- 
der. 

B. Since you are fo fond of Order, I 
hope you don't diflike Divifions. 

A. Vm far from approving them. 

B. Why > do they not methodize a 
Difcourfe? ' 

A. For the moft part, Divifions give 
only a Jeeming Order \ virhile they really 
•mangle and clog a Difcourfe, by fepa- 
rating-it into two or three Parts ^ which 
inuft interrupt the Orator's Aftion, and 
the Effeft it ought to produce* There re- 
mains no true * Unity after fuch Divifions j 
feeing they make two or three different 

Difcourfes, 



* A Text being ofen^d, then the Point ufon tJohkh the 
Sermon is td^nm is to be opened : and it will be the better 
heard, and undirftood if there be but ONE Point in a 
Sermon : fo that one Head, andONLX one,is wellftated, 
and fully fet out, 

Difcourfe of the Paftoral Care. /. 194* 
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Pifcourfes, which arejcMn^J iftto orte^ionly 
hy an arbitrary Conne^^ion. For three 
Sermons preach^t at . different times, j(tf 
they be formed upon fome regiil^r 09* 
certed Plan, a$ the ^i^on^ns in Aijbient 
yifually 5ire,):make one; Piece, or intife 
Difcourfe,\a9 mudh^as (he, three PouIb 
of any of thefe Sermofijijii^C one Whbk 
by being joip*4, and (ifHyer'^* together 

B. What is it then that wu ineaa by 
Order ? How confus'd mtift a DifcoijMrle 
be that is not divided.?, , •' . 

jff . Do you think thereja^naqre CoSnfo- 

fion in the Orations of : De m as r »B- 

■ » • - • , - 

N E s, and T u l ly, thgftji in 4ie Sermoos 
of your Parifti-Preachejp ? ; - • ' ^ 
Jff. I don't know — f. I ibelieve not, . 
. A. You need not be afraid o^ giving 
your Judgment too freejy, Tho.Marsngvies 
of thefe great Mea arenqt divided aj|0# 
Sermons are^r . Nay Iso^caATES (^ 
whom we fpake fo much; bejgorev) find 
other antient Orators, di(J:notffollaw pup 
Method of dividing. The Fafhers of 
the Church knew nothing of \u Ev§n 
& Bernard, the laft of jthem, .only . 
gives a Hint of fome Piyifion?,^ and dpfs 
not pur fue them \ nor divide his Difcourles 
in form. And for a long time after him. 
Sermons were not divided : it is a modera 
Invention which we owe originally to the 
Scholaftick Divines. 

la B.l 
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B. I grdAt that the Scho6l*men are a 
vny bad Model for Eloquence : but what 
f^orm did tke Antients de to give ttieir 
Oifcourfes? 

^A. They did xtot divide diem •, but 
tfa<y:poioted out ceA'efully all thofe Things 
diat cug^t to be 4ijtinj^utfift : to eacA 
of them "*" they allign*d its proper Race ; 
after having attentively confider'd Where 
It tnij^t b^ ifitroducM to ^e 1)eft Ad- 
vantage, and tie fitteft to Oiake a doe hn- 
preflion, Qftimes that which wou'd feem 
•nothing to the ^uppofe, fay being tinfea- 
■fenablv tttSgy, has a vei^y |[teat Weight 
/ when tis referVd for its proper Place ^ 
till the Audiehce 'be preparM by other 
Things <o JFeel^U ift Force and Gonfe- 
<quence. Nay a Angle Wwd Ifrhen hap- 
pily Bpply'd, wiH fct the Truth in the 
Arongeft Light. C i c E rJq tells us that 
«re ou^ht fometimes to delay giving a 
^U View of the Truth, till the very 
X^mcli^on. 'But then, throughout our 
Diftotirfe ihere ougitt to run fuch a Con<- 
catenation of Pifoo^ as that the firft may 
• itiake way for the fecond : and the next 
always ferve to fttpport the former. We 

ought 

^iliii Jill I \ \\ i^^'^mi^^^m^mmmmm^a^i^^m 

* Ofdinis iMec vkikis wi» 8c vcmit^ aur fgo fitUov. 
Ut jam nuac^cat^ iam nunc dcbenda dici 
f leraque differaCf ^ pncfens in temptts omittat— « 
Infelix opens AimQia^ ^w« pMtre totvm 



oug^t at firft to giv« a geoeral View of . 

our Subjed^ and endeavour to gain th^ 

Favour of the Audience by a * modeft 

iptrodudiioiv a refpedfi4 Addrei^ and 

the genuine Marks of Candour and ?xo 

bity. Then we fhou'd eftablifli thofe 

principles on which we defign to argi^i 

and in a clear; eafy, feqfilple manner pror 

pofe the principal Fad& we are to build 

on *, iniifting chiefly on tliofe Circqix^ 

ftances, of which we intend to make uic 

afterwards. From thcfj^ Principles and 

Fafts w« muft draw juft Confequences j 

^nd arg^e jii fuch a dear and well-con*- 

peded manner, that all our Proofs may 

fupport each other ^ and ^ be the mope »sily 

f em.ember*d* Every Step we advance, our 

Difcourfe ought to grow ftronger ^ fo that 

the Hearers may gradually perceive the 

Force and Evidence of the Truth : ancj 

then we ought to difpJay it in fuch lively 

Jroages and Movements as are proper to 

excite the Paflions* In order to this w^ 

muft know their various Springs, and the 

mutual Dependence they have one upon 

I 3 anotlier^ 



'* Sed hjsec 9d}uvant inoratore« Iciiitas voci$> Jvulotsr^ 
pudoris fignificatioj verborum eomitas ; il quid peinft^ 
qnafe acrius« ut inyitus^ Sc cozitus facere videare. ^^. 
ctlkads, liberalitatis^ maoAietudinis, pictatis, gratiani^ 
^!^ noa appttentis^ non avidi figna proferri perutile 
eft — Tantum autem efficitur fenni quodam ac ratione 
#CQl^j 111 qfXsJi mprcs oi^toris.effingat oratio. 

QlQ, de Qrau lik. i'h f*43« 
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another ^ wHich of them we can moft 
f afily move, apd employ to raife the reft ^ 
ana which of them in nne, is able to pro- 
duce the grcatcttEtfeds^ and muft there- 
fore, be; appl/d to, in the Conclufion of 
b\ir Difcourfe/ It isoftimes proper, at the 
Clofe, to triakp a (hort Recapitulation, in 
which the Orator ought to exert all his 
Force. and'Slyll in givmg the Audience a 
foil, ^iear, cpttcffe View, of the. chief To- 
bicks he has enlaf^d dn./. fn ^ort, one 
fe not oblig'd always to follow this Me^ 
thbd without -'any.' v ^riatiob. . There , are 
Exceptions, and Allowances,' to be rhade, 
for diffetrent: Sub]6ds and OccaiSpris^ 'And 
Vi«.;-3 even in this Order I have proposed, one 
itaayfirid an endlefs Variety. But now 
ypil luay ealjly fee that this Method 
/which IS chiefly taken fr6m Tull y,) 
rannptf be obFerv'd in a Difcourfe that is 
'divided intb* three Parts : Nor can it be 
ifbllbVd ih'each particular Divifion. We 
byght therefore to chiife fome Method, 
Bir,' but fuch a Method as is hot difco- 
Ter*{!l,*' and promised, in the Beginning of 
bbr Difcourfe. Cicero tells as that 
the befl: Method is generally to conceal 
thfe Order we follow, till we lead the 
Jf^Srer to it withoijt bis being aware of 
4t. before; I remember he fay s^ in exprcfs 
Terms, that wc ought to conceal even the 
Humber of pur Arguments y fo that one 
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.fhall not be'abU to count them, dio* they 

Ibe very dirtind }n themfclves : and that 

we ought not pUixilv ^^ poi^t out the 

Divifion of a Difcourie. But fuch is the 

[ui^iftinguifhing Tafte of thefe latter A- 

ges, that an Auditoce cannot perceive any 

.Order, unlefs theSpeakpr diftinftly explain 

^t id th6 Beginning ^ and even intimate to 

them his gradual Advances from the Firft 

to the.jSecond, and following general 

JJeads, or Subdivifions, of his Kfcourfq. 

^' C But dotft Divifions help to fuppflkt 

the Attention, and eafe th6' Meniory of 

the Hearers > It is for their better Inftrii- 

6Uon that ihe Speaker divides his Dif- 

cdurfe* ; ^ 

- A. K Divifion chiefly relievers :rfi.e 
Speaker's Memory. And eyei)i this Ef- 
fed might be much better obtained by 
his following a nafural Order without any 
exprefs Divifion : for, the true Q)nn6ftion 
pf Things beft direfts the Mind. 0^r 
common Divifions are of ufe to thofe o»- 
ly who have ftudy*d, and been trained up 
to this Method in the Schools. And iF 
the common People retain the Divifion 
better than the reft of the Sermon 1 it is 
only becaufe tjiey hear it often repeated: 
but generally fpeaking they beft remem- 
ber praftical Points, and (ujch Things a^ 
llrik^ their Senfes and Im^ination. 
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B'- The Order you nropoCe inay be 
jproper enoiJ|;h for fome Sub jeSs : but k 
fcannot be nt for all : For, we have not 
alw^ Fads to lay down. 

jl. When we have none, we muft do 
without them j but there are very few 
Subjeds into whidi they might not: 1:^ 
apdy introduc*d. One of P l at o*s chief 
peauties is, that in the Beginnii^ of his 
moral Keces he ufually gives us fome 
fr^lgmcttf of Hiftory, or tome TraditioD 
fkit Urres as the Foundation of his Dif^ 
. coUjfe. This Method wou'd hx mote 
beooise thoie who preach Religion j which 
is intirely founded upon Tradition, Hi- 
ftory, and the moll antient Records. In- 
deed mo(| Preadiers at^e but weakly j 
and don't ioftnid People fufficiently, be- 
paufe they do not trace back Things to 
thefe Sources. . 

B' We have already given you too 
jnudi trouble. Sir, and I'm almoft a- 
0iam'd to detain you longer : but I wift 
heartily ypu wou'd allow me to aflc yoo 
i| few more C^eftions concerning the 
Rules of publick Difcourfe.. 

^. Witia all my heart : I am not yet 
weary : you may oilpole, as you pleafe, 
of the little Time I have left. 

B, Well tiien, you wou'd have all 
felfe snA pfiflim; Ornaments intirely ba- 
nifli't from Diteourfe. Kow, tho* you 

touch't 
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touch't upon this Point before, pray ihew 
me by fome fenfible Examples how to 
* diftinguifh fuch falfe Beauties fromthoie 
that are folid and naturaL 

jt. Do you love Quavering Notes in 
Mufick ? Are you not better pleas'd with 
thofebrifk fi^ificant Notes that defaibe 
Things, and expreis the Baflions. 

jB. Yes, catainly : for, Qjaavers are of 
no Ufe : they only amuf^ the Ear, and 
don^t affed tne Mind^ Our Mufick was 
once full of them ^ and was therefore very 
Weak and confus'd ; but now we begm 
to refine our Tafte, and to come nearer 
the Mufick of the Antients ^ which is a 
kind of paffionate Declamation, that ads 
powerfully upon the SouL 

A. I knew that Mufick, of which you 
are fo good a Judge, wou*d ferve to make 
you underftand what concern's Eloquence* 
There ought to be a kind of Eloauence 
in Mufick itfelf : and in both thete Arts 
we ought to rejed all &lfe and trilling 
Beauties* Do you not perceive now that 

by 



* Jalfi EUquevci, Uk$ tb$jMfnMck Glafi^ 
irV gaudy Colours JhrtaJTs on €v*ry PUuo y 
The Van if HATUKB icw m man furvey, 

. JMlUruMko, tuhkom d^ftuiUmgaj. 
2ut trm Eacfrifiont Uk» tb* unehangmg Sun, 
Ck4r*s Mnd hnfrnns whoH^if h flnms ufon, 
M S*^ ^ QhfoHs, km k dhir^t nom, 
txfroffion ii the Dnfs $f Thought, and fiM 
Afftttrs ntm itUBt, asmonfutahU. 

Mr. P o p s's £flay on Qrlticifiq. 
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by a trilling Difcourfe I mean the hi^tn* 
min^ Jingle of languid uniform Periods ; 
a chiming of Words that returns perpe- 
tually, like the Burden of a Song } This 
13 die falfe Eloquence that refeii^bles bad 
Mufick. 

B. I wifli. Sir, yoij cou'd make it a 
little plainer ftill, 

A. The reading of good and bad Qra- 
txirs will more effedually form your 
Tafte, on this Point, than ill the Rules 
in the World, However it were eafy to 
fatisfy you by fome pprttnent Examples. 
I will not mention any modem otiesj 
tho' we abound in falfe Ornaments. That 
I may not offend any' Perfbii, let us re- 
turn to I s OCR AT E s who is the Stan- 
dard of thofe nice and. florid Harangues 
that are now in vogue. Did you ever 
read his famous Panegyrick on H e l e n > 

B. Yes : I Ijave jread it fome. time aga 
yf . How did you like it ? 

B. Extremely well. I tlxpught I ne- 
ver faw fo much Wit," Ele^ahc^, Sweet- 
nefs Invention, and Delicacy in any Com- 
pofiire. 1 -own to you:that Homer 
himfelf (wham I read afterwards,) ^cj 
not fecm to have fo much Spirit as he. 
But now that yoij have (howri me what 
ought to be the true Aim of Poets and 
Orator?, I fee plainly that Homer, 
who conceard nis ^rt, yaftly furpafle^ 

IS0CR4:; 
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^ s oc R AT E s who took fo much paiqs 
to difplay his Skill. But I was once 
charm'd with that Orator, and (hotfd. 
have been fo ftill, if you had not unde-* 
cdv'dme.. Mr. **^ is the Iso'cra- 
-Tf E s of our Pays : and I perceive liiat 
By fhewing the Defeds of that antfeat 
Otator, you condemn all thofe who imi- 
tate his florid effeminate khetorick* 
ji. Fm now fpeaking of Isoc^ ates 
: obly - — In the Beginning of jiis j^iiso- 
mium he magnifies the'Love tha(;TH;E-. 
s E us had for H E L E n, and fancy*<i tl^at 
lie ftioM*d give a lojfty Idea of her, by de- 
fcribing the heroick 0u4ities olT ,'jtl^at 
gr^at Man who* fell in love with tier: 
as if Thesejjs (whom the Antients 
always reprefent as weak and inconftant 
in his Amours,) cou'd not have been fmit- 
ten with a Woman pf a moderate beauty. 
Then he comes to the Judgment that • 
P a R I s formM of her. . He fays that a 
DIfpute having arifen among the God- 
defies concerning their Beauty ^ thw a- 
greed to make Pa R I s Judge of it : Up- 
on which Occafion Juno proffer'd him 
the Empire of J(/ia : M i n E r v a affur*d 
him of conftant Viftory in Battjes : aqd 
Venus tempted him with the beautiful * 
Helen. Now feeing Paris, when 
he was to determin this matter, cou'd not 
behold the Faces of thefe Goddeffes, be- 

' " • ' caufe 
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caufe of their dazling Splendour, he cou'd 
only judge of the Wordi of the three 
Things that diey olFefd : and upon the 
Compatifon he ^referr'd Helen to 
tmpire, and to Viftory,. Then the Ora- 
tor praifes the Judgnxent of Pa M s^ ia 
whofe Determination the Godtiefles them- 
felves acquiefc*d ^ and adds thefe remark- 
able Words : '•^ " I wonder that any-wie 
^ fhou*4 think P a k i s indifcreet in cfau- 
^ fing to live with her, for whbm many 
" 7)emi'Godr wou*d have been willing 
** to dier 

C. TThis puts me in mind of our Preach- 
ers who are fo full of Antithefcs and 
Turns of Wit. There are a great ttjany 
fuch6yatorsasIsocRATE5. 

jf. He is their Mafter ! all the reft of 
his Panegyrick is of the f fame Strain. 
It is founded on the long War of Troy ; 
the Calamities that the Greeks fuffer'd 
for the Rape erf H e l e n, and the Praift 
of Bcautywhich has fo much Power over 
Men. There is nothing in the whole 
Difcourfe folidly prov*d ^ nor the leaft 

Point 
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Pofct of moral Ir^aftiotu He judge's 
oiF the Worth of ThinM only according to 
Mens extravagant Paflions* And as his 
Proofs are weak : (6 his Stile is flourifli^ 
and finical. I quoted this Paffage, pro- 
fane as it is, becauTe 'tis a very famous 
one *, and becaufe this aifefted Manner is 
very much in fefhion. The more grave 
Difcourfesof IsocRATEsare composed 
in the fame fDrucedffemmate way 1 and 
are full of fudi faHe Beauties as that I now 
m^tion'd. 

» 

C I find you like none of thofe witty 
Turns whicn have nothing in them that 
is either fotid, natural, or aiBeding ; and 
teftd neither to convince, nor paint, not 
perfwade. The Example you have brought 
from IsoGRATES, tho* it be upon a 
trifling Subjeft, is yet very pertment^ 
For, aU fuch Tinfel^Wit muft appear ftill 
more ridiculous when ^tis apply^d to grave 
send ferious Matters. 

ji. But,Sir, astoIsocRATEs,don^ 
you think I had reafon to cenfure him 
as freely asTuLLY affurcs us Aris-* 

TOTLE did. 

S. What lays TuLLY? 

A. *That Aristotle perceiving irijb.iit 
IsoCRATES had perverted Eloquence J- 3 5- 
from its proper Ufe to Amufement and 
Oftentationy and tficrcby drawn to him- 
felf the moft confidcrablc Difciples, he 

apply^d 
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apply^d to him a Vcrfe of Philoct E4 
T £ s, to fhew how much he was a^ham'd 
of being (ilent while that vain Declaimer 
cacry^d all before hiai> But I have done 
now : *tis time for. me to be going. 

J5. We cannot part with you fo (bonj 
Sir : Will you then allow of no Anti- 
tiiefes } 

A. Yes : when the Things we fpeai 
of are naturally oppolite one to another 
it may be proper enough xi^ Ihew their 
Oppobtion. Such Antithefcs are ju^ 
apd have a folid Beauty, and a right Ap- 
plication of them is often the moft eaijr 
and concife manner of explaining ThingSi 
But *tis extremely childilh to ufe artificial 
Turns and Windings to make Words cJafli 
and play one againft anpthen At firfl; 
this may happen to d^zle thofe who have 
no Tafte : out they foon grow weary of 
fuch a filly AfFedation. Did you ever 
obferve the Got H i c k Architedure ^ 
our old Churches > 

B. Yes ^ *tis very common. 

A. Did you take notice of the Rofes; 
Holes, unconneded Ornaments, and dif- 
jointed little Knacks that thefe Gothick 
Buildings are full of. Thefe odd Conceits 
are juft fuch Beauties in Architefture as 
forced Antithefes and Quibbles are inElo^ 
quence. The Grecian Architedure is 
far more fimple, and admits of none but 

1 . naturial. 
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natural, folid and majeftick Ornaments : 
we fee nothing in it but what is great, prot 
portion'd, and weU-plac'd. But the Go- 
thick kind was invented by the -^r^- 
hians ; who being a People of a quidc 
fprightlv Fancy ^ and having no Rule, 
nor Culture, cou'd fcarce avoid falling 
into thefe v^hiinfical Niceties. And this 
Vivacity corrupted their Tafte in all otfiet 
Things* For, they us'd Sofhijms in 
their Logick : they loV'd Yitiit Knacks in 
Architeftiire , and invented; fFitticiJms 
in Poetry and Eloquence. All theie arc 
ofthefamekirid. 

jB. This is curious irideed. You think 
then , that a ,Sermc«i full of. fdrc'd Anti- 
thefes^ and fuch kind of Ornaments, is like 
a Church built iii the Gotbick way. 

>f. Yes : I think the Comparifon is juft. 

B. Let me aft you hut (Hie Qpeftion 
more , and then you (hall go. 

A. What is it > 

B. It feems very difficult to give a 
particular Account of Fads, in a noble 
Stile : and yet we ought to do fo if we 
talk folidly as you require. Pray, what 
is the proper Stile for expatiating in fuch 
Cafes > 

ji. We are fo much afraid of a low 
Strain, that our Expreflions are ufually 
dry, lifelefs, arid indeterminate. They 
who praife a Saint, pitch on the moft 

magnificent 
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magnificent Phrafcs : they tell us he was 
tn ADMIRABLE Perfon-, that his 
Virtues were CELESTIAL, that he 

was rather an ANGEL, than a Mail 
And thus the whole Encomium is a men 
DMkmation, without any Proof ^ and 
without drawii^ a juft Charafter« On 
die contrary, die antient Greets made 
Htric Ufe of thefe general Terms which 
prove sodiing : but they infilled modi 
on Fa6fe^ and the Particulars of a Cha« 
nden For inftanceXENOPHON docs 
not aace fay in all his Qir^jedia, that 
Cyrus was an jidmirabte Man : bit 
diroughout theWotk he makes us really 
admire him. Thus it is that we ought 
to praife holy Perfons, by entering into 
the particuitf Detail of their Sentiments 
and Aftions. But there prevails an af- 
l^d Politenefs among thepedantick and 
, conceited Part of allRanksandProfeffions^ 
who value themfelves upon their Wk, or 
Learning. They never venture to ufe 
anyExprefliM but what they reckon ^« 
and uncommon. They talk always in a 
^ high Strain ; and wou'd think it beneath 

lihcni 
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*.Priina eft Eloquentiae virtus PERSPlCUlTASj 
8c 4}uo quifi|ue ingenio tntnus valct^ hoc (e ma^»4Kf«[* 
im, & dHoHn coJMtiir : tit ftaoura beeves m digitot eo:;^ 
guntur s & plura infirmi minantur. Nam TUMlDOd^ 
ic covruptofi^ & mmdos, ^ quocumque aBo cacoaeiic 
Ueame jmcamo^ c»niiiHLhab^> oonviriiynj fi9dif»/&iM^ 
tat'uwio laborare : ut coprora non robore> fed valetudi* 
•ncj infianutr. Qv int. lib. t;. c. i* 
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them to call Things by their prqier' 
Names; Now in true£loquence almoft 
every thing may be introduced. The Per-- 
feftidn of: Poetry itfelf, (which us the 
loftieft kind of Compofiire) depends on 
a full and lively Defcription of Things ill : 
all their Circumftances* WhenY i fl c i L r 
reprefents the Trojan Fleet leaiving the^ 
African Shore or arriving, on the Cbpft 
of Italff^ you fee every proper Circum- * 
fiance exadly defcrib*d. But we mull) 
own that the G r e e k s entered ftillAr- 
ther into the particular Detail of Things 9 
and followed Nature more clofely in re- 
prefenting the fmalleS: Circumftanees, 
For which reafon, many People wou'd"^ 
be apt (if they dar'd) to reckon H o^m c r. 
too plain and fimple in his Narrations^ 
In this antient beautiful Simplicity, 
(which few are able to reliib^)^his Poet 
very much refembles the Holy Scripture : 
But in many Places the Sacred Writings 
furpals his^ as much as he excells all the 
other, Aiitients, in a natural and lively 
Reprefentation of Things. " 

B. In relating Fafts then ought we to 
defcribe every individual Circumftance 
that belongs to them > . . 

A. No : we ftiou'd reprefent nothing 

to the Hearers but what deferves their 

Attention \ and help's to give a clear and 

juft Idea of the Things we defcribe : So 

K that 
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tiiat k requires great Judgt^nt to make 
1 1 See loth a ri^t II Choice of Circumft^ces« Buc 
gifliw. §.x. ^^ (jjq£j i^^Qf [jg afraid of mentioniilg ixich 

as bah be any^way ferviceabie: for *tis a 
fkUe Poiitehefs thkt leads tis to fi%)refii 
fome lifieful If hings, beodife ixrt dtin't 
think 'em capable of any Ornament* Be- 
jQides, HoMeb. hasifaowa us by his Ex* 
ample, that we roig^t give k ^ proper 
Grace and Einbellifliment to ^verjr Sub- 

B. Seeing you oonderiih iiie florid 
f>«relling Stile ^ i^at kiiid do you reckon 
fitteft for publidc Ufe > 
. ji. ThjBue ou^ht to be a Variety qf 
Stile in e*ery Difeourfe. We fhou'd rife 
inourEi^reflibQ whe^ we ipeak oikfyt 
Subjeds ^ and bef familiiar^ on ooimnoii 
^ • "' onefiv 

^— ^^M^*ii— ^^»*'— ^■^^^iwi— ^li'*— <*— <^ > r i I »i . < t 1 ■ I 

. r Firfifi4Uv/ jkA fuRE, ^ tpur ^ttiffmufrAme 
. JBy her jufi S(afubr4j, which isftUl fffe,fame : 
Unerring Kdture, fiill dh}nefy mght, 
*Om cUdr, utuhdmg% aiU utnaoe^d L^i s 
^* ferce, dndSeauty mufiu aU imfart, 
At^ence the Seurce, and End, atd iefi of Art. 
Art from that Emd eath jufi S$tffty frex^des, 
.^ W$fks ibithmt Shoix) -^ and ix^theut pem^ frtfidis^ 

Thofe Rules ef eld difiover'd, not ,devis% 
' Ai^ Saturt Jlill, hut Nature hethedit'd : 
Nature like Monarchy, is but reftrAm*d . 
By the fame Laws which faft herfdf ordained. 

Mr. ^oPB'sEflayon'Criticilin. 
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ones, without being coatfe, orgrovelling. 
In moft Cafes, an eafy Simplicity and 
Exaftrtefe is fufficient : tho' fome Things 
req[aire Vehemence, and Sublimity. If a 
Pamter fhou*d draw nothing but magni- 
ficent palaces, he cou'd not follow Truth ; 
but muft paint his own Fancies j and by 
that means^;' foon doy us.' fie ouglit to 
copy Nature in i|:s agreable Varieties : and 
afrer drawing, a ftately City, it might be 
proper to repreferlt'a ueiart,' and the Hufs 
of Shepheras.- Moft of thofe who aim 
at making .fine Harangues injudicioufiy 
labour to cloath all their Thoughts in a 
* pompous gaudy Drefs ; ' and they fancy 
thjt i^ej have mcceeded happily, wlldi 
riiey eiprefs fome general l^einarks in ja 
florid lofty^ Stile, ^heir only Qire is to 
lyi their IJifcpifrfe with, abundance of Or- 
.naments, tp pleafe the vitiated Tafte of 
their Audience : like ignorant Cooks who 
know not how to feafon Diftifes, in a pro- 
per, natural way \ but fancy they muft 
give them^h i^quifite Relifli by mixing 

K 2 exceflive 



* Nanqifit illud genus oftentationi cro^ipofitum^ fo* 

lum petit audlentium voluptatem : idaoque omnes AU 

. cendi artes aperlt> 9niatuinque OKatiouis exponit ■ 

^ *Maia afFe^atiOto per omiie diceadi genus peccat. Nam 

& tutnida^ Sii'efSlaiSL^ & praedulcia^ flc *liundantia, & ar« 

I cefiit^y & exultantia Tub idem oonien cadunt. Denique 

^ ng.ni^n>^ vocatur^ quicquid eft ultra Virtutem $ qnoties 

f Ingenium judicio caret, 5c fpecie boni failetur $ omnium 

in EJoquentla vitiorum peflunum ; nam cztera cum vi- 

' Tentur, hoc petitur* QjJXN Tii. lib. viij. c. 3, 
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great Abilities and Experience to make 

him {o. On the one hand he mud bq 

perfedly acquainted with the Force of 

Scripture-^xpredions : on the other, h^ 

muft underftaod the Canacity of thofe to 

whom he preaches \ ana adapt himfelf to 

it* Now this requires a folid Knowledge, 

and great DifcerqmaHt. . Preachers fpeak 

every day to People of the Scripture, the 

Church, th? Mofkick Law, the Goipel j 

(A Saaifices^ of Mo s e s and Aaron, 

9ndMi^L€,HistDECKi of Ae Pro. 

phets^ and Apostles : but th^re is notit^- 

ficient Car^ talgen tO; inftrud the t^ec^le 

in the true Meaning ^f tliefe Thi^, and 

i m the Charafters of thpfe holy rckons. 

One migljLt ^qIIq w fome Preachers, twenty 

Y^ais, iiritbout, getting fufficieot Know-- 

ledge of Iteligion^ 

^, Do you tjijrik that People are really 

ignorant cf thofq Jlungs. you mentioned > 

T C For n>y;p^, ibelieye they are ; 

and ths^t fqw or none Un4i^tod them 

en6i|gli to Tcwiyc^s^ay Benefit* j&om Ser« 

xnons* j< : : . 

. , i?, iFhat may j)e true/^f the loweft 

^djjk of People. 

. C Well i in^ght not tliev to b0 in-r 
ftrufte^^s^ w^ij^ ^hers? don't they 

^. Thfi^ruthris, Peribvis.of Rank and 
faftwof^ h^ve \u^ kittle rapreKflowledge 

pf 



of Religion than the common PeojiB?* 
There are always three Fourtli-parts of 
an ordinary Audience, ^dio don't Irtiow- 
thofe firft Principles of Religion, in which 
the Preacher fuppofes every-one to be ful- 
ly inftrudei -^ 

B. Wou*d you then have him explafa 
the Catechifm in his Sermons to a polite 
Congregation > 

jf. I grant there is a due Regard to Be 
had to an Audience ; and Difcretion to 
be usM in adapting a Difcourie to thrir 
Capacity. But ftill without giving the 
ieaftOfence, ajPrearfier mi^ remind 
the moft difceming Hearers of tbofc ^^i^ 
fages of tfee Sacred Hiftory^ -which ex- 
plain die Origin and Inftitiitipn of hely 
Things. This way of having Recburfe 
to the firft Foundations of Religion, mmM 
^be fo fir from feeming low, tfiat it wxiu'd 
give moft Pifcourfes that Force andBeaU* 
ty which they generally want. This 'is 
particularly true with regard to theMyf^ 
teries of Religion ; For the Hearers can 
^ever be inftrufted, nor perfwaded, ^if 
you doff't trace Thiilgs bad? to th«r 
Source. For example, how can you 
make thetn underftand what the Church 
feys, after ^ St. Paijl, that jEsxrs*'^^^ 
^Christ is our Tafiver^ if you ^o^'^' 
pot explain to them the Jewifto PalTover, 
which was appointed to be a perpetual 
M^mqrial of dieir Deliverance from -E- 
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gyfU and to typiQr a more important Re- 
demption that was refer v'd for the Mep 
fiah. It is for this Reafon, I faid that 
almoft every thing in Religion is Hifto- 
ricaL And if Preachers wou'd have a full 
Knowledge of this Truth, they muft be 
.very converfant in the Scripture — 

B. You muft excufe my interrupting 
you on this Subjeft •, Sir, you told us in 
. me Morning that the Scriptures are elo- 
. quent : and I was glad to hear yo}i fay fa 
Let me intreat you to (hew us how we may 
difcem the Beauties of Scripture ^ and in 
what its Eloquence confifts. Tlie JLatiif 
. Bible feem$ to me moft vulgar and inae- 
curate* I fee no Delicacy in it. What 
y is it then that you fo much admire > 
jf. The Latin is only a literal Ver- 
fion in which out of refped: to the Ori- 
^ ginal, there are many Greek and Hebrew 
. JPhrafes retained* Do you defpife Ho- 
mer becaufc he has ocen fprrily tran- 
flated into French ? 

- B. But the Greek it-felf (which is the 
original Language of the New Teftament) 
.appears to me very coarfe apd unpolite. 

Jl* The Apoftles were not acquainted 

• with the genuine Greeks but us*d that 

. . corrupted kind which preyail*d among the 

^ ' He^lenifiicul Jews. For this Reafoo 

* i Cor. St. Pa u L fays ^ I atn rude in Jpeecb^ 

*'• *^- but not in Knowledge. It is very obvi- 

. ous that the Apoftlc l^er?. only meant he 

/ . ^ was. 
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was not a Matter of the Greek Tongue ^ 
tho' h^ folidly ^xplain'd the DoiSbrine of 
the Holy Scripture. 

C Had not the Apoftles the Gift of 
fpeaking unknown Tongues > .. 

A. .Undoubtedly : and they even con- 
vey'd that Gift to great Numbers of their 
illiterate G)nverts, But as for the Lanh 
. guages that the Apoftles had learnt in a 
natural way, we have Reafoin to believe 
that the Spirit of God permitted them to 
. fp^ as they did before* St^ Pa u l who 
was a Citizen of Tarjus^ mCilicia^ na- 
tvjprally fpake the corrupted Greek us'd 
among the J^ws there : and we find that 
this is the Language he wrote in. St. 
Luke feems tp -h^ye underftood Greek 
a little better. 

C. But I always thought that in the 

. P^ffage you mentioned, St. P a u l gave 

up all Pretences to Oratory : and regard^ * 

ed nothing but the Simplicity of the E- 

vangelical Ooftrine. Nay I have heard 

feverai Perfons pf Worth and good Judg- 

. ment affirm that the Holy Scripture is 

npt eloquent, St. J E iv o m was puni(li't 

. for being difgufled at the Simplicity: of 

Scripture J and liking Tully better^ 

St. A u s T I J? (in his QqnfeJJions) feems 

. to have fallen into the fame Fault. Did 

not God intend to try our Faith by the 

' Obfcwrity, and even by the l^ownefs cjf 

'' . ^ ^^ 
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the Scripture-Stile, as well ^s by^he Pom 
verty dF our Redeemer > 

A. You feem, Sir, to carry this Point 
too far. Whether do you chufe to be- 
lieve St. Jerom when he was punifh^t 
for having followed his youthful Studies 
too clofely in his Retreat , or wlien fae 
had made the greateft Progrefs both ia 
facred and profane Learning -^ and, in an 
EpilHe to Pa u L I N u s, invited him tx> 
Ihidy the Scripture ; affuring him that 
he wouTd find more Charms in the Ped^ 
phets than he had difcover'd in the Hea- 
then Poets > Or, was St. Austin *s 
Judgment better in his Youth, when tfie 
feeming Meannefe of the facred Stile dit- 
jjufted him ; than when he compo^'d his 
Books Of the Chripan ^oStrin^? 
Tliere he often fays that StPA u l was 
powarfuUy perfwafive ; and that the Tor- 
rent of his Eloquence tnuft be perceived 
by the moft unattentive Reader. He adds 
that in the Apoftle, Wifdom did not fedk 
after the Beauty of Language ^ but that 
the Beauties or Language offered thera-^ 
felves, and attended -his Wifdom. He 
quotes many lofty Paffages of his Epn 
ftles ^ wherein he (hews all the Art and 
Addrels o^ die Heathen Orators far out- 
done. St. Austin excepts only two^ 
Things in this Gomparifon : He feys^ 
^at thefe Orators ftudy'd the C^ijamentsi 



of Eloquence^ but that the Beauties of 
Oratory naturally foUow'd St. Paul, 
and others of the facred Writers. And 
then he owti*s that he did not fufficiently 
underftand the Delicacies of tfie Greek 
Tongue, to be a competent Judge, whe- 
ther tliere be the fame Numbers and Ca^ 
dence of Periods in the facred Text, that 
we meet wirfi in profane Authors. I for- 
gpt to tell you that he quotes that Paf- 
fage of the Prophet Amos which be- 
gins thus ^ ff'o to them that lore nt eafe * cb. vf. 
in Zion, and truji in the mountain of 
Satnaria ~ : and aflures us that in this 
Pilace the Prophet has furpafs\ every thing 
that is fublime in Ae Heathen Orators. 
C But how do you underftand thefe 
Words of St. Pa UL ^ f My Jpeechand^^ » cor, 
^frMching ivas not with the enticing *'* ^ 
[perfwafive] words ofman^s wijdom - ? 
Does he not tell iche Corinthians that he 
came not to preach Ch rist to them, 
with the Sublimity of Difcourfe and of 
Wifdom : that he knew nothing among 
them but J tsvs^ and hm trucify^d: 
that his preaching was founded not i£y)on 
, the perfwafive Language of human Wif- 
dom, ^nd Learning, but upon the fenfi- 
ble Effeds of the Spirit and the Power of 
God ; to the end (ds he adds) that their 
Faith fljou'd not defend ufon the wif 
4m of men^ but on the fower of God. 
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What is the Meaning of thefe Words, 
Sir ? What ftronger Expreffions cou'd the 
Apoftle ufe to condemn this Art of Perr- 
fwafion that you wou'd cftabiifh > For 
my payt, I freely own that at firft I was 
dad when you cenfur'd all thofe affeded 
Ornaments of Difcourfe that vain .De- 
claimers are fo fond of : but the Sequel 
of your Scheme does not anfwer the pious 
Beginning of iu I find that you wou^d 
ftill make Preaching a human Art \ and 
. baniih Apoftolical Simplicity from the 

Pulpit. ; • . . . . 

A. Tho* you judge very unfavourably 
of my Efte^m for Eloquepce \ I am not 
diffatisfy*d at the Zeal with which you 
cenfure it. However, Sir, let us endea- 
vour • to underfland one another arighu 
There are feveyal worthy Perfons who 
judge, with you, that eloquent Preaching 
is repugnant to the Simplicity , of the Gor 
fpel. But when we have mutually ex- 
plain'd our Sentiments, perhaps they may 
be found to agree. What then do you 
mean by Simflicity,^^ and what do you 
Q2!iXElo(jiu€nc(% 

C 3y Simplicity, I ii^ean a Difcourfe 
without any Artifice or Magnificence. By 
Eloquence, I mean a Difcourfe full of Art 
and Ornaments* 

A. When you require an artlefs fimple 
Pifcourfe, . wou'd you haye \i without 
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Ord^r, and Connexion : without folid 
and convincing Proofs^ and without a 
ptoper Method for inftrufting the Igno- 
rant? wou'd you have a Preacher fay 
nothing that is pathetick , aod* never en- 
deavour to aflFeft; the Heart ? . 

C Far from it : I vrou'd have a DiGr 
courfe that both inftrufts, and moves 
jPeople. 

\k. That wou*d make it eloquent : For 
we;haye feep before that Eloquonce is the 
Art of inftrucjing gnd perfwadiflg Men, 
by mo^g theiK.Paflions. 5 

C l^rant thar Preachers ought to con- 
vince and affeft tjieir Hearers* : but I 
wou*d have them to do it without Art, 
by an Appftolical Simplicity.; » 

ji: The more artlefs and- »^^«r4^/fuch 
a convincing - perfwafive Eloquence . is, it 
jnuft be the more powerful- But let us 
inquire whether the jirt of Perfwafion 
be inconfiftent with the Simplicity of the 
CofpeL What mean you by Art > 

C. I mean a Syftem of Rules that Men 
have invented, and ufually obferve in 
their Difcourfes, to make them more beau- 
tiful, elegant, and pleafing. 

ji. If by Art you only mean this In- 
vention to render a Difcourfe more hand- 
fome and polifti*t in order to pleafe Peo- 
ple ^ I won't difpute with you about 
VVords ^ but will readily acknowledge 

that 
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that this Art ought not to be admitted 
into Sermons : For, (as we agreed befbre> 
this Vanity is unworthy of Eloquence and 
far more unbecoming the facred Fundion. 
This is the very Point about which I 
reafon'd fd ttiuai with Mr. B. . But if 
by Art^ and Eloquence^ you mean what 
the moft judicious Writers among the An-^ 
tients uflderftood ; we muft then fet a juft 
Value upon Eloquence* 
C. What did they uhderftand by it> 
A. According to them tlie Art of Elo- 
quence comprehends tlnofe M^s j:hat 
wife Refledicm and Experience nave djf- 
cover'd: to render a Pifeourfe proper to 
perfwasie Men of the Truth j and to en- 
gage them to love and obey k. And this 
is what you think every Preacher fhoa*d 
be able to do. For did you not fay that 
you approved of Order, and a riglit Man- 
ner of Infhrudion i Solidity of Reafoning, 
^d pathetick Movements ^ I mean fuch 
as can touch and affeft Peoples Hearts ? 
Now this is what I call Eloquence : ]^ou 
tnay give it what Name you pleafe* 

C. No*v I comprehend your Notion of 
Eloquence: and I cannot but acknowledge 
that fudi a manly, grave, ferious Man- 
ner ^f Perfwafion woti*d much become the 
Pulpit J aod that it feems even neceffary 
to inftruft People with Sqceefs. But how 
do you underftand thbfeWords of St. Paul 

that 



^t I quoted before > Do they not Or 
pidy CondemQ Eloquence ? 

Jt In order to explain the Apoftk's 
Words, let me alk you a few Queftions^ 

C Astnaaiyasyoupleaie, Sin 

jd. h it not true that the Apoftle ar- 
gues with wonderful Streiig^ in his E- 
pifUes > Does he not reafon finely agamft 
the Heatheti Philofofdiers, and die Jews^ 
in his Epiftle to the Romamf 7 Is there 
not great Fbice, in what he fays concern- 
ing the Inability of the Mofaick Law to 
juftify^fen> 

C Certainly. 

A. is there not a Oiain cf foM Rea- 
foning in his Epiille to tlie Hebrews^ a- 
bodt ithe Irifufiiciency cf the antient Sa^ 
orifices \ the Reft thsft D a v i d promised 
to the Children of Go d, befides that 
wbidi the IJruelites enjoy'd in Takfttne 
after Joshua's days^ concerning the 
Order of A akoi^, and tha* ci Me.l- 
ciiis E DX c b; ^ and the fpiistual and 
eternal Covenant that bdiov'd to fiicceed 
the carnal and eartiily one whkh was 
^itabtifh't by the Mediation cf M o s E s, 
for a Time only ? Are not the Apoftle's 
Argomems on thefe feveral Subjeds very 
^oiig and conckfive > 

C. I think they are. 

ji. When St. Paul therefore difclaim'd 
the Ufe of theferwafivoffTo^^ ofMsn^s 

Wifdom^ 
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Wifdomy he did not mean to condeimi 
^rn^Wildom, and the Force of Reafbning^. 

Q* That appears plainly from his &wn 
Example. 

A. Why thto do you think that he 
meant to condemn felii Eloquence, any 
more than ti^ Wildom. 

C. Becatife he ejcprefly reje6ls Ello- 
qucnQe in that Paflage Which I defir'd 
you to explain* 

A. But doth he not likewife difclaiin 
Wifdom ? The Place feems to be more 
exprefs againft Wifdom, and human Rea- 
foning, than againft Eloquence. And yet 
he himfelf reafon'd frequently -^ and was 
very eloquent^; You grant that he argu'd 
well : and St. A u ST I N alTure's you that 
tile Apoftle was an Orator* 

C Ifou plainly point ©ut the Difficul- 
ty ^ but you don't anfwer it. Pray, (hew 
us how *tis to be folvM. . 

A. St. Pa ux rcafotf d much \ he per-^ 
fwaded effedually :.5o that he was really 
an excellent Phildfopher and an Orator. 
But as he telFs us in the Place' you quo- 
ted ^ his Preaching was not founded on 
human.Reafoning, nor on the Art of Per*, 
fwafion.: It was: a Miniftry of divine In- 
ftitution, that ow'd its Efficac v to God 
alone. The Converfion of tne whole 
World was, according to the ancient Pro- 
phecies, to be tlie great, and (landing Mi- 
racle 
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racle of the Chriftian Religion. This 
was the Kingdom of God that came from^ 
Heaven ; and was to convert and reduce 
all the Nations of the Earth to the Wor- 
fhip and Service of the true God, Je- 
sus C H R I s T i:rucify^d^ by his being 
declared to them was to draw them all to. 
himfelf merelv by the Power of his Crofs. 
The Philofopners had reafon'd and dif- 
puted, without converting either them-, 
felves, or others. The Jews had been 
intrufted with a Law that ihew'd them 
their Miferies, but cou'd not relieve them. 
AH Mankind were convinced of the gene- 
ral Diforder and Corruption that reign'd 
among them. Jesus Christ came 
with his Crofs ^ that is, he came poor, 
humble, and fufFering for us. To filencc . 
our^ vain, prefumptuous Reafon, he did : 
not. argue like the Philofophers ; but he. 
determined with Authority. By his Mi- 
racles, and his Grace, he ihew'd that he 
was above alL That he might confound . 
the falfe Wifdom of Men, he fets before 
them the feeming Folly and Scandal of 
his Crofs.-, that is, the Example of his 
profound Humiliation. .That which Man« # 
kind reckoned * Folly, and at which they * i cot. \: 
were moft offended, was the very Thing ^3, 25* 
iliat lhou*d convert and lead them toGoD. 
They wanted to be cur'd of their Pride, 
and their exoefiiveLove of ienfibleObjcds: 

L and 
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and to affi^ them the more^ G o cr fheur'd 
them his Son chicify'd. The Apofftles 
pveadi't hkn ^ and walk't in his Steps.^ 
Hiey had not reCourfe to any human 
Means, neidier to Philofophy, nor Rhe- 
torick, nor Policy, nor Wealth, nor Au- 
thority* God wou*d have the foie Glory 
of his Work^ and die Success of it to de« 
pend intirely on Himfelf : He the!Kfore 
chofe what is weak ^ and reje^t^ what is 
ftnmg ^ to diiplay his Power in the mod 
fenfibie i&aQten He brought all out of 
Nodiicqg in the Cdn verfion oi the World, 
as well as at die Creation cS it* Thit 
Work dierefore bad this divine Chdr&S^ 
ftamp't upon it, that it \^as not founded 
up(»i any diing that the World ^ibirVl, 
cor valu'd. It wou*d only have weaketi^d 
and fruftrated the wcmdemil i^ower of die 
«iCor.jXrofs^as^ScPAt;Lfays) togroundtfae 
'7- pKachfflg of die Go^l upod natural 
Means. It wiaB AecdTary that widKbut 
human Help, the Gof|^l fhou'd o£it-i^ 
<^en Peoples Hearts ^ and by that prodi* 

gtous Bfiicac^ihew Mankind diat it catne 
otn G o D. 13iu8 was human Wifdom 
• cdnfbunded, and rejedhedk No^r what 
muft we condikfe from hencfe? This on- 
ly *^ that the Omvet^tia of die Nations, 
and the Eftabliflitnent of the Gfatiflian 
(%urdi, was tiot owtng to die learned 
Reafonings, and pcvf«afive ¥i^ds of 

^ ^ Man*s 
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Man's Wifdom. It does wt imply that 
tfiere was no Eloquence, tior WiCdoqji in 
fevcral of diofe who firfl: preaA't the 
Gofpel : but only,, that they did not 
depend on Ais doguent Wiwqn^ nor 
did they ftqdy it as a Aing that wai to 
«ve an Efficacy to their Doftrine. It was 
founded (as the Apoftle tells us) ^ notupon 
the perfwafive Drfcouifes of human rhi- 
lofophy ^ but folely upon the Effedts cf 
the Spirit, and the Power of G o D j that 
is, upon the Miracles diat ftruck the Eyes 
and Minds of Men, 'and upon the inward 
Operation of the divine Grace. j 

C. According to your reafoning iliet^ 
They make void the Efficacy of qmx Sa- 
viour's Crofs wHio ground their preachins; 
upon human Wifdom and Eloquence. , 

j1. Undoubtedly. The Miniftry of 
the Word is intirely built upon Faith': 
and the Preachers jof it ought to pray, 
and purify their Hearts , and expeft afl 
their Succefs from Heaven. They fliou'd 
arm themfelves v^i^ the SwOrd of th^ 
Sprit J which is the Word of God- 
and not depend on tlxeir own Abilities. 
This is the neceffary Preparation fot 
preaching the Gofpel. But tho* the in- 
ward Fruit and Succefs of it miifi be aj^ 
crib*d to Grace alone, and the Efficacy 

L ^ . of 
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jof GoD*s Word^ there are yet fbme 
Things that Man is to do on his part. — 

C. Hitherto you have talVt very fo- 
lidly : but I fee plainly you are now re- 
turning to your firft Opinion. 

A. I did not change it. Don t ^ou be- 
lieve that the Work of our Salvation de- 
pends upon G o D*s Grace > 

C Yes : 'tis an Article of Faith. 

A. You own however that we ought to 
^ufe greatPrudence in chufing a rightStation 
. and G>nduft m Life ^ and in avoiding dan- 
gerous Temptations. Now do we make 
void the Grace of G o d, and its Efficacy, 
by Watching^ and Prayer, and a prudent 
Circumfpeftion ? Certainly not. We owe 
^all to G o D : and yet He obliges us to 
troraply with an external Order of hmxian 
JMeans. ' The Apoftles did not ftudy the 
vaift Pomp, and trifling Ornaments of the 
Heathen Orators. They did not fall in- 
to the fubtil Reafonings of the PhUofo- 
phers, who made all to depend upon thofe 
,»iry Speculations in which they loft them- 
fclvcs. The Apoftles only preach^t J e- 
*^us ChKist with all the Force, and 
magnificent Simplicity of the Scripture- 
l.ai)guage. *Tis true they had no need 
oi any Preparation for their Miniftry \ 
jbecaute the Spirit, who defcended upon 
them in a ferifible manner, fupply*d them 
with Words in ^preaching the GofpeL 

The 
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The DifFerence then betwixt the ApSt 
ties, and then: Succeffors in the Miniftry, 
is, that thefe, not being miraculoufly^in- 
fpir*d like the Apoftles, have need to pre- 
pare themfelves, and to fill their Minds 
with the Doftrine and Spirit of the Scrip- 
ture, to form their DiCcourfes. But this 
Preparation fhou'd never lead them to 
preach in a more artlef^ manner than the 
Apoftles^' Wotfd yoii not be fatisfy*d if 
Preachers us'd no more Ornaments in 
their Sermons than S^P e T E a, & Pa u l, 
S. James, S. JuDE, and S* John 

did > ' 

. C. I think I ought to requitt no»i(tfe« 
^d I muft confcfe that fince (as you fey) 
Eloquence confifts chiefly in the Order; 
Force, and Propriety of the Words' by^ 
which Men are perfwaded and mov'd j it 
does not give me fo much Offence as it did! 
I always reckoned Eloquence to be an Art 
that is inconiiftent with the Simplicity q( 
theGofpel. 

yf There are two forts of Pcoole that 
have this Notion of it ^ the falfe Orators, 
who are widely miftaken in feeking after 
Eloquence amidft a vain Pomp of Words j 
and fome pious Perfons who have no great 
depth of Knowledge : but tho* out of Hu- 
mility they avoid that falfe Rhetorick 
which confifts in a gaudy oflenftatious 
Stile y they yet aim at true Eloquence, 

L3 by 
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bj ftrivibg to peffwade, ajsd mov^ dieL: 

C I now underftand your Notbns ex« 
2iBAy well : let us now retam to the Elo- 
quence of thd Scripture. 
. A. In order to perceive it^ nndiiag is 
fDCMre uieful than to have a juft Tafte of 
the apticnt Simplicity : and this may befl 
he obtained by refStdiog the moft "^ antient 
^f(ik Authors* I fay the moft ant imt. 
For tbofe Greeks whom theJiomans (b 
juftly defpis'd^ anrf <aird GrscuU^ were 
tjicflintijreiy tkgeccrate* As I told yoo 
before, you ought to be perfeftly zc- 
q^aiotcd withHoMEK^PLATo, Xe- 
N OF HON, anddw other earlieft Wri* 
tejDj* After that you will be no mote 
Aii^ffo*dat ^Pkmnefs of theScripttore- 
Stiltf : . For io them you'll find almoft the 
(litie kind of Cuftoms, the fame artlefs 
Narrations, the fame Images of great 
^ Thingis, and the fame Movements, The 
Difference betwixt them upon Compari- 
fim is much to the Honour of the Scrip- 
ture. It furpaffes them vaftly in native 
Simplicity, Livcliiiels, and Grandeur. 

Homer 

" ^- ^r^^'KWtaJt ^* ifif tT& • (t>Af [ n A ' AT O N ] J 
\ ^hf^^^p iuyih.m oi/'^fef^w 1^ wciw w (utjunrii 71 

€Ut>tn LONGXNVS fk xiij. 
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Homer himfelf never reach't the Sub- 
limity of M Q s K s'^ Songs ; efpecially the 
* kft, which all the I/haelifi/h ChildrOT 
were to le^m hy-heart* Never did any 
Dde, either GreeJ^y or Latins come up 
to the Lpftinefe of the TJalms : particu- 
larly that which begins thus^ f TUfe 
mighty God even the Lordy hathj^oken; 
furpafles the utmoft Stretch of numaa 
Invention. Neither Homek nor any 

JL 4 other 
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"^ Gtvf i4r> O ye kt4ti;i»ss stkllvuU^uk: 4md k$dr Dbvt. 
forth, the w&rds of my m9tiib. My iMrimfiaU dref Joad). u 
miiKr^h fny ffmh flj^ ^l ds the dew ^ ^tlnfmM'l^ s. 
tfim itfw tk» tmiw bnh ^ onA ds $h$ flfowirs ttfm tk^ 
gf^s. Mu4Mfe I mU fmUijh th$ Nome #/ the Urd : ^ 3. 
arike ye grmenufi $tme §Ur Ged. He k the reck : Us werk 4. 
it pei^ : for, M hit umys are jmdfmeni : aQedtftrmtk, 
^id vmhoftt imm^ : iuU and rqrhi is he.^m Fer the j^ § . '. 
lerd^s fertiem is bis feefie : Jacob is the let ef JIus inherit 
tame. He foimd mm tie a defart Umd % and in the wafie lo. 
heiwling vMymefs t he led him ahant \ be infirnehd lum ^ 
nnd kept hitn as the affle of his eye. As an eagle flirreth ^\' 
ufherneft, fhttttreth over her yenng, fpead^h abread her 
mngs i taketh them \ heartththem en her wings : Se the 1^* 
Zord aUne did le4d Urn -, and there was ne firange Qed 
with him. He made hm ride en the J^h fUces ef the 13* 
earth, that be might eat the imreafe ef the fidds % be 
made him fuck bony ent ef the reck 5 and oil eut ef the 
fiifsty reck. ■ ■ ■ * 

f The mighty God, even the Lord, hath fpeken 5 4»iPsAI«I«.f. 
eaWd the earth from the rifing ef the Sun unto the going 
down thereof. Out of Zion, the ferfedHen of beauty, God n. 
hath fh'med. Our GodJhaU come, and fhaU not keep fi. 3. 
lence : a fire ftiall devour brfore him : and itfhaU he very 
temfeftuous round about him. Hejhall call to the heavens 4. 
from above $ and to the earth, that he may judge hisfee^. 
Gather my Saints together smto me-, thofe that have made f. 
a cpvenAnt with me by facrifice. And the heavens fhaU 6. 
declare his rtghteoufnefs $ for God is Judge himfelf 
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other Poet ever eauard * Is ai a h dc- 

fcribing the Majefty of G o D, in whofe 

Sight the Nations of the Earth are as 

the finall T>uft ; yea lefs than nothin^y 

and Vanity ; feeing it is He tbatftretcb- 

etb out the Heavens like a Curtainy and 

Jpreadetb 

■ * • * ' • 

•. . • » 

T Chz^. xl. 9. O.Zioii> that bringefi good tidingu get 
thee i^ into the high tnountain : O Jerudfalem, that br'mgefi 
good tidmgs, l^t of thy tfoUe wkhfirongth : lift it.tif'y he 
not afraid : fay unto the cities ofjudzh. Behold your God. 
^10. Hehold the Lord God will come with a flrong hand $ and 
Jfis armfhall rule for, bim : behold hijLt:cwaed is with him^ 
1 1 • and his work before him, Hejhall feed his flock like o-Jha^ 
'- hard : he Jhall gather ^the lavsbs with his arm, and carry 
' • thorn in his bofom ^ Mid Jhall gently lead thofe that are with 
J2. '. ' young. Who hash $neafur*d the waters in the hoUow ef 
his hand f and meiod out the heaven avith a fpan, ami 
comprehended' the .daft of the earth in a moajme -y and 
vooighed the mount akns in fcales ; and the hills in a ba^ 
T 3. fence >? Who hath direSied the Spirit of the Lord $ or hemg 
J^.|5. his counfeiler hath taught him f .^ . Behold the nations are- 
as a drop of a bucket $ and are counted as the fmall dnfi 
cf the balance : behold he taketh up the ifios as a very lu^ 
16, ^bf thing. And Lebanon is not fufficioTst to bum ; nor the 
.|^. heafts thereof fufficient for. a bumt^facrifice^ AU nations 
before him are as nothing ^ and they are counted to him lefs 
f g. iifan noth'mg and vanity. To whom will yen liken Gear 
jf 2 1» t^ what likenefs wHi you compare tsnto him f '^ Have ye 
not known f haveyenot heard f hath it not been told you from 
*the beginning t hofve ye not under ftood from the foundations ef 
22, ihe earth i It is he that fitteth upon the circle of the earth \ 
and the inhabitants thereof are as grafhoppors : thatfireteb- 
eth out the heavens likp a curtain % andfpreadeth them out 
)^ 2 ^. as a tent to dwell in\ — To whom then will you liken nse^ or 
,%6, fhall 1 be equal f faith the holy One, Lift up your eyes on 
high', and behold who hath created thefe things ^ that brings 
eth out their hoft by nicfhber : He calleth them all by names ^ 
by the greatnefs of his might j for that he isftrong in power, 
J^ 28. ^^ oyje fatUih, — Haft thou not knoivn? h^ those net 
'heard, that the everlafting God, the Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth fainteth not 5 neither is weary r then 
if no fcarcbing of his underftanding / 
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J^readeth them out as a Tent to dweU 
in. Sometimes this Prophet has all the 
Sweetnefs of an Eclogue, in the || fmilingo sh ch. 
Images he gives us of Peace : and fome-^^^*^ 
times he foars fo high as to leave every 
thing below him. What is there in An- 
tiquity that can be compar'd to the f La- 

mentations 
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f Chap. !• I. Hffuo doth thi city fit filk^fy, tkmt was 
full offecple / hew is Jhe b$ctme as a widow f Jhg that was 
gnat 4/fscfsg the ssatiens, and frmetfs anscng theptvincis, 
how is fisbtcwu tributary i Shewtefithfinimthtsughti 1^ 2. 
and hit ttars are an her cheeks, Ansong oil her levers fise 
hath none te cemfert her : all her friends have dealt trea^ 
ehereufly with her \ they are become her emmies* -* Ter j^ i6. 
thefe thmgs 1 weef : mmeoye, mine eye, mnnoth down with 
water s Secassfe the cemfinier that fhesdd reUeve my fetU is 
far 'from me : my children are defdate $ beeattfe the onomy 
frevaiVd, — - Behold^ O Lord '^ for lam in difhrefs ^ my ^ tq. 
bowels are troubled : mine heart is tum*d witUn me ^ for 
i have grievoufly rebeWd : abroad the fwerd bereaveth 5 
0t home there is as deaths «— How hath the Lord cover^dClu i|« i. 
the daughter of Zion with a clostd in his knger } and caft 
down from heaven unto the earth the beauty i^f I(rael 5 and 
tomomhrednotlns feot-^ool'm the day of his anger ! '^^ The Sf S. 
Lord hath furpos'd te deftroy the wall of the daughter of 
Zion : he hath ftretched out a line ^ he hath not withdrawn 
his hand from dejiroying : therrfore he made the rampart, 
and the wall to lament 5 they languifh^t together. — i Mine J^ 1 1. 
Wjes do fail with tears, my bourns are troubled : my 
Uver is pour*d upon the earth, for the deftruSlion of the 
daughter of my people : becaufe the children and thefisck* 
lings fwoon in the ftreets of the city. They fay to thur mo^ i ^. 
thin's, where is com and wine f when they fwoon* d as the 
wounded in the fireets of the city ; when their foul was 
poured out into their mother^ s bofom. mm* Arife % cry out in J^ 19. 
the night ^ in the beginning of the watches pour out thine 
heart like water before the face of the Lord : Uft up thy 
hands towards him, for the life of thy young chudren, 
that faint for httnger in the top of every flreet. Behold, O 20. 
I^ord, and confider to whof^ thou hafi done this. Shall 
the lAfomtn eat their fruit, children if a fpan long f fhall 

the 
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mevtdthns of Jekemiah when h.e 
tenderly deplores the Miferies. of his 
Country > Or to the Prophecy of * N a- 

HUM 
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th (riifi and t Ik prophet hfia'm in thefanSiuofy ^ tbe^ 
j^ 21. LwAi Th$ young and the old Ho on th$ ground m the 
ftmn : mvirp»s ani my yotmg xm» are fidUn ky tk^ 
fvmd I. tpafib^flain thorn in the day of thy anger, thou 
ChJij. 39. hafl hltd and not fuy*d. Wherefore doth a living fnan 
mmf U m ; « mawftrrtlfrfKn^ment ^jT his fins f «— 

** Cktpu V > 73k Lord h jhm u aufer:, andgrtat in 

fmmt i, 4Md titM moo^ ai aU migt the vHked. Thf L&rd 

kiiHtU*W0yrimokoiiMi^wind,anditt>$bejUrm-, gmdth^ 

f, 5- €loekt$ im-tlm^ofhisfioi. -^ The mmmmmf ^mke so 

AW I mUfhthdhmoU ; and the earth ithurm at kk fe^ 

^- femoi yott tk^'vmU, and aU that dwoU therein. P^The 

iMm fland h^foML her imdognaoiom 9 amdufhoianahidom Hto 

}' ^ fkrun^4 hmmetjur f hitfmrjisfoeeF'd out likofiro 5 good 

^ Ch. if. I. t^g f^ko mrotkttovmdantJnky him. -^ Ho tkno dafbeoh in 

-fioem ii oum iifh^pt oiryjktg^^ ktep oho wmnitim : iMfa/th 

^ tbovioj: ««*" uty toyns fiemg .«• fofi^ thy power mgA^ 

f 3* tttyi, «^ Tho fitktd ^ his mighty mom is mado redt fh^ 

vaimmt teton om in fcarlot : the thamtt jhaU bo itmh. 

. . / jUmmg tmhes, in the day ofhis.pMaration 5 and oho fi"^ 

4* treas JkaU he tenikfy Jhakon. Tho otarooto Jhatt rag^'in the 

Jlreots ; they fiM JMfik otu^againfl another in tho broad 

ways : theyjhaU feom tAo torehes : they JhaU mn Uko tho 

J^ S. h^htningf. — J^ Nineveh » of old like a pool of water : 

yoe they JhaU fteo away. Stand, Jhnd, fioH they ory | 

9- bnt nono IkoH book book. Take ye the fioU offihm% tako 

'..' thofpoilofgobd : for there itnotnd rftho ftore, and glery 

ro. aeeioftho pUafant furniture, Sho is empty, and void, and 

Wi^e ; and the. heart meltsth^ and the kneoe fmito to- 

gothor i. and mnch pain is in aH loyns 3 and the faus of 

Ch. iij« 3. thorn a\i gather biackmfs, -^ The horfeman liftoth 1^ both 

tho bright fword, and tho glittering fpear $ and thero is a 

nndtttndo offiatn, and a great number of earoafos \ and 

thero is no end if thoit corpfes : they ftumUo upon their 

J^ 1 3 . oerpfes l^ehM thy people in the midft of thee art wo* 

men : tho gates efthy landjhall befot wide ffpen uttto thino 
f 17. enemies : the jire jhall devour thy bart. — Thy prowned 
are as the locufis 5 and thy ca^aitss as tho great ^'afioppers 
which camp in the hedges in the cold day j out when tkefim 
arifeth theyfiee away -, and their place is not known where 
18. they are. Thy Jhepherds /lumber, O king of ASyri^ : thy 
nohles Jhall dwell tn the dufl : thy people is fcatter^d upm 
the mountains : and no man gat here th them, •« 
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HUM wiicn heferefecs in Spirit the proud 
Nineveh fall uncter the Rage of an in- 
vinciblte Army, Wli fancy that we fee 
the Army, and hear the Noife of Arms 
and Chariots, Ev«:y thing is painted in 
fuch a live^ manner as ftrikes the Ima« 
ginatiom The Prophet for out-does H o- 
M E R. Read likcwife f D A n^i£l de- f cb.r. 
nouncing to Beljhasizar the divine Ven- '«— »^ 
gpance ready to overwhelm him : and 
try if you can find any thing in die 
moft foWime Originals of Antiquity that 
can be comparM to thofe Paffages of facred 
Writ. As for the H reft of Scripture. 6very | sa th$ 
Portion of it is uniform and confiftent , ST^i 
every JPart l^ears the peculiar Charafter *iwy, 
that bec(Hnes it j the Hiftoiy, the parti- 
cular Detail of Laws, the Uefcriptions, 
the vehement and pathetick Paffages, the 
Myfteries, and Prophecies, and moral 
Difcourfes ^ in all thefe there appears a 
natural and beautiful Variety. In (hort, 
there is as great a difference betwixt the 
Heathen Poets, and the Prophets j as^ 
there is betwixt a falfe Enthufiafm, and 
the true. The facred Writers, being truly 
infpir'dj do in a fcnfible manner exprels 
foraething divine : while the others, (hi- 
ving to foar above themfelves, always 
fhew human Weaknefe in their loftieft 
Flights, The Second Book of Macca^ 
beeSy the Book of Wifixm efpecially at 

. the 
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the End \ and Ecclefiafticfii in the Begin- 
nii^, difcover die '^ gaudy fwelling Stile 
that the d^enerate Greeks had fpread 
over theEaft ', where their Language was 
eftablilh't with their Dominion. But it 
wou*d be in vain to enlarge upon all tliefe 
Particulars : it is by reading that you 
muft difcover the Truth of them. 

B. I long to fet about it : we ought to 
apply ourfelves to this kind of Study, 
more than we do. 

C. I eafily conceive that the Old TeC- 
tament is written with that.Magnificence ^ 
and thofe lively Images you fpeak qf. But 
you (ay nothing of the Simplicity^ o£ 
Christ's Words. 

J. That 



* Wis DOM Ch. xvij. 17. -* They were all hound 
with ««e cham ef ddrknefs : whether it wete a whiftUng 
wnd, er a mdodious notfe ef birds ameng the fpreading 
branches j or a f leafing fall ef water running violently : 
#r a terrible found ef ftones cafi down 3 or a running that 
eei^d not be feen ef skiing beaftsj or a rearing voice ef 
moft favage wild heafts 5. or a rebounding eccho frotn the . 
hollow mountains : thefe thingstnade them tofwoonforfear.— 
Ch. xvii). 20. Tea the taft'mg of death totech'*t the righteous 
alfo, and there was a defiruSHen of the multitude in the 
wildernefs : but the wrath endur*d not long. For then the 
blamelefs man made hafte and flood forth to defend them ^ 
and bringing the Jhield of his prefer miniftry, even'frayer 
and the trepitiation ofincenfe/fethimfelfagainft the wrathj, 
and fo brought the calamity to an end ; declaring that he 
was thy fervant. So he overcame the deftroyer, net with 
ftrength of body, nor force of arms^ but with a wordfub^ 
dued he him that tuniJhU, alledging the oaths and cove- 
nants made with the fathers^ — For in the long gannentj 
was the whole world : .and in the four rows oftheftenes^ 
was the glery of the fathers graven : and thy majefty $fo» 
the diadem of his head. 
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. A. That Simplicity of Stile is iiitirely 
according to the antient Tafte. *Tis a* 
greeable both to Moses and the Pro- 
phets, whofe Expreflions Christ often 
ufes. But tho* his Language be plain and 
familiar, it is however figurative and fub- 
lime in many Places. I cou'd eafily fliew 
by particular Inftances, (if we Iwd the 
Books here to confult,) that we have not 
a Preacher of this Age who is fo figura- 
tive in his moft ftudy'd Sermons, as Je- 
sus Christ was in his moft popular 
Difcourles.. I do not mean thofe that 
S. } o H N relates j where almoft every 
thing is fenfibly divine : I fpeak of his 
moft familiar Difcourfes recorded by tfie 
other Evangelifts. The Apoftles wrote 
in the fame manner^ with this difference^ 
that J E s u s C H,R I s T being Mafter of 
his Doftrine, delivers it calmly.. He fays 
yift what he pleafts ^ and fpeaks, with 
the utmoft Eafinefs, of the heavenly King- 
donqi and Glory, as of his "^ Fatber^s^Joh. 
Houfe. All thofe exalted Things that ^^' ^ 
aftonilh us, were natural and familiar to 
him : He is bom there ^ and only tells us 
what he f faw 5 as he himfelf declares, t Ci&. vflj. 
On the contrary the Apoftles || funk un- 1^; ^or 
der the weight of the Truths that werexij.a,4,V. 
reveaVd to them : They want Words, and 
are npt able to exprefs their Idea's. Hence 
JIqw tjiofeDigreifions and obfcurc PafTages 
':• '; '1 in 
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in SL Paul's Wridi^) and thofe Traaf- 
pofidons of his Thoughts^ which (hew 
his Mind was tranfported with the Abun- 
dance aad Greatnefs of the Truths diat 
offinr'd diemfelves to his Attentioa. Alf 
diis Iiregularky of Stiie fhews that the 
Spirit of G o D fbitibiy^ guided the Minds 
of the Apoftles. But noti^ithftandii^ 
drfe liftle Diforders of dieir Scile, et^erj 
&iiK in it 16 txibte, liveiy, and morkig. 
AstorS. John's IdneiatiM, we fir^ 
in tt the fame Oandeor and fiothufiafm 
that there is in the Prophets. The Ex- 
preilions are oftimes the fame : and fixne- 
dmes this RdTeoxbiaitioe of Stile gives a 
mutud Light to them fx)th. lou fee 
t he ie fo re ifaat the Eloquence of Scripture 
is not oonfin'd to the Books of the Old 
Teftmient ^ bitt is iikewtfe to b6 found in 
the New. 

C Suppdfing the Scripture to be elo- 
quent, what will you conciude from it > 

A. Th« thofe who preadhi it, may, 
without iciuple, imitate, or rather,' bcHv 
row, it's £loquen«. 

C We find that Preachers do chufe 
thofe Paifi^ they thmk nic^ beautiftil. 

ji. But it mangles the Scriprut*e thus 
to ihew it to Chriitians only in feparate 

PafTages. And howeirer g^eat t^ Beauty 
of fiidiPafiages m^ be, it can never be 
fi^ly perceiv'd nnkis one Imows the Gonh 

neftion 



aeftwh of thefm : F«c, every iten^ its 
Scripture is combded: and this Ocdier^Mo 
is die moft grest and wofldtrfdl Thing 
to be feen iir the Ikcsed Writings. Fot 
want of a dte £iiowiedge of it; Preadi- 
«rs miflake dtojfe ioeautiM Pafi^es^ and 
put i^on them what Seefe diey.plftife^ 
They xoateat thcnifelvrt with fome in* 
genious InterpietatBohs $ whi^ being »^ 
bitiary, have no Force to periWade M«B, 
;tfid to reiRsim their Mstnilers. 

iff. What wouVi you hawj Prexchets 
do ? mvKft they trie only the Langaage of 
Scripture^ 

A. i mrOu*d have them at Imft nut thiafc 
it -efaough to join together a few Paffi»gfl» 
of Siripture tbat.have no teal Gonneftiofh 
I wooMhave ttowm ©rplflin the Prind^es, 
and the SddiEs H)f 'the Siirtpture-Dodrine • 
aoA take the Spirit, the Stiie, and the 
Figures of it ; that ail their Difcourieg 
may feirve to give Peopte a ri^ Under- 
ftmdtng, aid tnoeHeliih cf G o oVWovd.' 
Theie needs no more to mate Pusadwrs 
eteiguenit : For by doing this, tiiay wwi'd 
imfti^te thb beft Mo^l df imtaeta Elo*. 

. JS. Bat in thds Oifewe behovVI (^ t 
laid before) to explain tlie federal Parts 
di Sa^yture as they libu 

ji. i wott'd not confine aO Pieachers 
to this. One ubght^itaake Senooas apon 

* the 
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die Scriptare without explaining die le- 
veral Parts of it, as they lie. But it muft 
be own^d^ diat Preaching wou'd be quite 
anodier thing, if according to antient Cuf- 
torn, the (acred Books were dius explained 
to the People in a conneded judicious 
manner^ Confider what Authority a Man 
muft have who (hou'd fay nothing from 
his own Invendon. ^ but only follow and 
explain the Thoughts and Words of G o d* 
Befides he wouM do two Things at once* 
By unfolding the Truths of Scripture, 
he wou'd explain the Text^ and accuftctn 
the People to join always the Senfe and 
die Letter togedier« What Advantage 
muft they not reap if they were us*d to 
nourifh themfelves with this fpiritual 
Bread } An Audience who had heard 
die chief Points of the Mofaick Law ex- 
plain'd, wou'd be able to receive far more 
Benefit from an Explication of the Truths 
of the Gofpel^ than the greateft Part of 
Chriftians are now. The Preacher we 
fpoke of before^ has this Failing among 
many great Q}ialities^ that his Sermons 
are Trains of fine Reafibning about Reli- 
gion i but they are not Religion it-felf. 
We apply our-lelves too much to drawing 
of moral Charaders^and inveighing againft 
the general Diforders of Mankind^ and 
we don't fuflSdently explain the Principles 
and Precepts of the GofpeL 

C Preachers 
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C Preachers chufe this way, becaufe 
Vis far eafier to declaim againft the Fol- 
lies and Diforders of Mankind ; than to 
explain the fundamental Truths and Du- 
ties of Religion judicioufly. To be able 
to defcribe the Cprruptions of theAgey 
they need only have fome Knowledge of 
Men, and Things ^ and proper Words to 
paint them. But to fet the great Duties 
of the Gofpel in a juft Light, requires 
an attentive Meditation and Study of the 
Holy Scriptures. There are but few 
Preachers who have fuch a folid compre- 
henfive Knowledge of Religion as can in* 
able them to explain it clearly to otiiers* 
Nay, there are 'fome who make j^retty 
Difcourfes ^ and yet cou'd not catechize 
the People, and :&r lefs make a good Ho« 
mily. 

A. Very true \ 'tis here that our Preach- 
ers are moft defedive.^ Moft of their fine , 
Sermons contain only ^ilofophical Rea- 
sonings. Sometimes they prepofteroufly 
quote the Scripture only for the fake of 
Decency or Ornament : and it is not then 
regarded as the Word of G o d ^ but as 
the Irtvention of Men. 

C You'll grant, I hope, that the La- 
bours of fuch Men tend to make void the 
Crofs of Christ. 

A.\ give them up ^ and contend only 
•for .the£loquen<r of Scripture which E- 

M vangelical 
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vangelical Preachers ought to imitate. So 
that we are agreed on this Point : pro- 
vided you will not excufe fome zealous 
Preachers, who under pretence of Apofto- 

^lical Simplicity, do not effedually ftudy 
either the Dodrine of ^Scripture, or the 
powerful Manner of Perfwafion that we 
tre taught there. They imagin that they 
need o^y bawl, and fpeak often of Hell 
and the Devil. Now without doubt a 
Plreacher ought to affcd People by ftroi^, 
and fometimes even by terrible Images; 
but 'tis from the Scripture that he fhouM 
kam to make powerful ImprefGons. There 
he may clearly difcover the Way to make 
Sermons plain and popular, without Xo 
Go% the Force and Dignity they ought 
always to have. For want of this Know- 
ledge a Preacher oftentimes doth but fhin 

' and frighten People : So that they re- 
member but few clear Notions : and even 
the Imprefiions ^f Terror they received, 
are not lafting* This miftaken SimpU- 
city that fome afFed, is too often a Cloak 
ibr I^orance : and at beft *tis fuch an 
unedifying manner of Addrefe, as cannot 
^ be acceptable either to God, or Mea 
I Nothing can excufe fudi homely Preach- 

ers, but the Sincerity of their Intentions. 

"• They ought to have ftudy'd and medi- 
tated much upon the Word of G o D, be- 
fore they undertook to preach. A Prieft 

who 



who iinderftands the Scripture folly, and 
, has die Gift of Speaking, fupported by 
the Authority of his Funftion, and of a 
good Life, might make excellent Di£- 
courfes without great Preparation. For 
one fpeaks eafily of fuch Truths as make 
a clear and ftrong Impreffion on his Mind. 
Now above all things, fuch a Subjed as 
: Religion muft furniih exalted Thoughts ^ 
and excite the nobleft Sentiments : And 
this is the Defign of Eloquence. But a 
Preacher ought to fpeak to his Audience 
as a Father wou'd talk to his Children, 
with an afFedionate Tendemefs : and ndt 
like a Declakner, pronouncing an Ha- 
rangue with Stiffnefs, and an afFefbl 
Delicacy^ It were to be wifli't indeed 
that, gmerally fpeaking, pone were al- 
lowed to feed die Chriftian Flocks but 
their refpedive Shepherds, who ought 
beft to know rfieir Wants. In order to 
this, none fhou*d be chofen for Paftors, 
but fuch as have the Gift of Preaching. 
The Negled of this occafions two Evils : 
one is, that dumb Paftors, and fuch as 
fpeak without Abilities are little efteem'd. 
Another Evil is, that the Fundion of vo- 
luntary Preachers allures many vain, am- 
bitious Spirits, that endeavour to diftin- 
guifh themfelves this way. You know 
that in fonner Ages the Miniftry of the 
Word vas rcfcrv'd for the Bifliops , efpe- 

M a cially 
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cially in the Weftern Church. You muft 
have heard of S. A u s t i n*s Cafe ^ that 
contrary to the eftablifh't Rule, he was 
obliged to preach while he was only a 
Presbyter , becaufe that Va l e r. i us, his 
Biihop and Predeceflbr, was a Stranger 
. who cou'd not talk eafily : This was the 
beginning of that Cuftom in the Weftern 
Parts. In the Eaft, Priefts fooner began 
to preach -, as appears from S. C h r y- 
s o s T o M ' s Sermons which he made at 
jintioch^ when he was only a Presbyter. 
C. I grant that generally fpeaking the 
Office of Preaching ihou*d be referv^d for 
the Parochial-Clergy. This wotf d be the 
way to reftore to the Pulpit that Simpli- 
city and Dignity that ought to adorn it. 
For if Paftors joined the Knowledge of 
the Scriptures to their Experience in the 
Minifterial Fundrion, and the CcMidud: of 
Souls 5 they wou'd fpeak in fuch a way 
. as is beft adapted to the Wants of their 
Flocks. Whereas thofe Preachers who 
give up themfelves chiefly to Study and 
Speculation, are lefs able to obviate Peo- 
. pie's Prejudices and Miftakes : they do not 
fait their Difcourfes to vulgar Capacities : 
and infift chiefly on fuch general Points 
' as do not infliruft nor affed Men : to fay 
"nothing of the Weight and Influence that 
-the Shepherd^s own Voice muft have a- 
mong his Flock, above a Stranger's. Thcfe, 
\ methinks. 
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methinks, are cxMivincing Reafons for pre- 
ferring a Paftor's Sermons before other 
People's. Of what Ufc are fo many young 
Preachers, without Experience, without 
Knowledge, .'and without Piety } It were 
better to have fewer Sermdns, and more 
judicious ones, ** - 

j?. But there are many Priefls who are 
not Paftors, and who preach with great 
$uccefs. How many Perfons are there of 
the religious Orders, who fill the Pulpit 
to advantage? 

C I own there are many : and fuch 
Men ought to be made Paftors of Parifhes j 
and even be conftrain'd to undertake the 
Care of Souls. Were not Anchorets of 
old forc'd from their belov'd Solitude, 
and raised to publick Stations)^ that the 
Light of their Piety might (hine in tliQ 
Church and edify the Faithful? 

^, But it does not belong to us to re-- 
gulate the Difcipline of the Church. E- 
very Age has its proper Cuftoms, as the 
Circumftances of Thiqgs require* Let 
us (hew a Regard to whatever the Church 
tolerates : and without indulging a cen- 
forious Humour, let us finifh our Cha- 
rader of a worthy Preacher. 

C. Wha^ you have faid already gives 
me, I think, an exad Idea of it. 

ji. Let us hear then what you reckon 
Oecelfary to make a compleat Preacher. 

M 3 C.\ 
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C. I think that he ought to have ilu- 
d/d folidly, during his younger Day^, 
whatever is moft.ufefiil in the Poetry and 
Eloquence of the * Antients. 

A. That is not neceffary. Tis true 
when one has fini(h*t fuch Studies fuc- 
cefsfuUy, they may be of ufe to hini, 
even towards a right Underftanding of 
die Scriptures : as S. Bajul has (hewn 
in a Treatife he composed on this very 
Subjed. But after all, this fort of Study 
is rather ufeful than neceffary. In the 
firft Ages of the Church, the Clergy found 
a want of this kind of Learning. Tlxoie 
indeed who had apply*d themfelves to it, 
in their Youth, tum'd it to the Service 
of Religion, when they became Paftors : 
but fuch as had negleded thefe Studies 
before, were not permitted to follow them, 
when they had once engag'd themfelves 
in the Study of the facred Writings , which 
were then reckoned to be fufficient. Hence 
t B. I. c. 6. came that Paffage in the f x^poftolical C5^- 
ftitutionsy which exhorts Chriftians not to 
read the Heathen Authors. " If you want 
" Hiftory (fays that Book,) or Laws, or 

" moral 

* The Greek and Roman Authors have a Spirit m 
them, a ^orte hvth tf Thought and Expreffien, that later 
Ages have not been able to imitate : fiucH an an only 
excepted 5 in whom, more particularly in hlsPSJLLMS, 
therris a Beauty, and Life, an ExaCinefs as wdl as a Liberty^ 
that (annot be imitated, and fcarce enough commended. 

Difcourfc of the Paftoral Care, Ch. yii). 






^* moral Precepts, or Eloquence, or Poe- 
try, you will find them all in the Scrip- 
tures.** In efFeft we have already feen 
that *tis needlefs to feek elfewhere, for 
any thing that is necfffary to form our 
Tafte and Judgment of true Eloquence. 
S. Au s T I N fays that the fmaller Stock 
we have of other Learning, we ought fo 
much the more to enrich our-felves out 
of that facred Treafure : and that feeing 
our Notions are too fcanty to exprefs di- 
vine Things in a proper way, we have 
need to exalt and improve our knowledge, 
by the Authority of Scripture ^ ahd our 
Language, by the Dignity of its Expref- 
fions. But I aft your pardon for inter- 
rupting you. Goon, Sir, if )fou pleafe* 
C. Well then 5 let us be content with 
the Sufficiency of Scripture. But ftiall 
we not add the FATHERS > 

jf. Without doubt : they are the Chan- 
nels of Tradition. *Tis by their Writings 
that we learn the Manner in which the 
Church interpreted the Scripture in all 

Ages^ 

C But are Preachers obliged to explain 
every PalTage of Scripture according to 
the Interpretations that the Fathers have 
given us. We find that one Father gives 
a fpirxtual or myftical Senfe ^ and another 
gives a litefal one. Now which muft we 

M 4 chufe > 
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diufe? for there wou'dbe no end of raen- 
tioning them all. 

ji. When I affirm that we ought to 
interpret the Scripture according to the 
Dodrine of the Fathers ^ I mean, their 
conjlant and uniform Dodrine^^ They 
frequently gave pious Interpretations that 
.diflfer'd very much from the literal Senfe; 
and were not founded on the prophetical 
Allufions, and the myfterious Dodritx^ 
of Religion. Now feeing thefe Interpre- 
tations are arbitrary, we are not obligM 
to follow them ^ feeing they did not fbl 
low one another. But in thde Places 
where they explain the Sentiments of the 
Church concerning Points of Faith or 
Pradice j 'tis not allowable to explain the 
Scripture in a Senfe contrary to the Doc- 
trine of the Fathers. This is the Autho- 
rity that we ought to afcribe to them. 

C This feems clear enough. I wou'd 
therefore have a Clergyman (before he 
begin to preach ) be thorowly acquainted 
♦with the Dodrine of the Fathers, that he 
may follow it. I wou*d even have him 
ftudy the Principles they laid down for 
their Condud ^ their Rules of Modera- 
tion \ and their Method of Inftrudion. 

A. Right: they are our Matters. They 
had an exalted Genius : they had great 
and pious Souls, foil of heroical Senti- 
ments. 
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laents. They had a fingular Knowledge 
of the Tempers and Manners of Men : 
and acquir'd a great Repute •, and a very 
eafy way of Preaching* We even find 
that many of them were very polite, and 
knew whatever is decent, either in writ- 
ing or fpeaking in Publick , and 'what is 
handfome both in familiar Converfation, 
and in difcharging the common Duties 
of Life. Doubtlefs all this muft have 
conduced to render them eloquent , and 
fit to gain upon People's Minds. Accord- 
ingly we find in their Writings a Polite- 
pefs not only of Language, but of Senti- 
jDents and Manners ^ which is not to be 
feen in the Writers of the following Ages. 
This juft Tafte and Difcernment, (which 
agrees perfedly well with Simplicity, and 
rendered their Perfons acceptable, and 
their Behaviour engaging) was highly 
ferviceable to Rejigioq. And in this 
Point we can fcarcg imitate them enough. 
So that after the Scriptures, the Know- 
ledge of the Fathers will help a Preacher 
to compofe good Sermons. 

Q Wheq qne has laid fuch a folid 
. Foundatipn, and edify'd the Church by 
his exemplary Virtues ; he wou'd then 
be fit' to explain the Gofpel with great 
Authority, and good EfFed, For, by fa- 
miliar Inftruftions, and ufeful Conferences^ 
(to which we fuppofe him to have been 

accuftom*d 
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accuftom'd berimes,) he muft have attaitiM 
a fufficient Freedom and Eafinefs of Speak- 
ing. Now if fuch Paftors apply'd them- 
felves to all the particular Duties of their 
Funftion, as admmift'ring the Sacraments ^ 
direfting pious Souls i and comforting af- 
flided, or dying Perfons^ *tis certain they 
cou*d not have much Time to make ela- 
borate Sermons, and learn them word for 
If attiuzi^ word. The tBOuth behovM to ^eak from 
^^ the abundance of the heart ; and com- 
municate to the People the Fulnels of 
Golpel-Knowledge, and the afFefting Sen- 
timents of the Preacher. As for wliat 
you faid Yefterday, about getting Ser- 
mons by-heart ^ I had the Curiouty to 
leek out a Paffage in S. Austin that I 
had read before : 'tis to this purpofe. 
•* He thinks that a Preacher ought to 
•* fpeak in a more plain and fenfible man-^ 
•* ner than other People : For, feeing Cuf* 
torn and Decency will not permit his 
Hearers to afk him any Queftions ^ he 
" (hou*d be afraid of not adapting his 
** Difcourfe to their Capacity. Where- 
^ fore (fays he) they wno get their Ser- 
*^ mons by-heart, word for word, and fo 
•* cannot repeat and explain a Truth tilt 
" they fee that their Hearers underftand 
** it, muft lofe one great End and Benefit 
•' of Preaching/* You fee by this. Sir, 
that S. A u s T I N only prepared his Sub- 
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\t^ without burdening his Memory with 
all the Words of his Sermons. Tho* the . 
Precepts of ^rue Eloquence Ihou^d require 
more \ yet the Rules of the Gofpel-Mi- 
niftry will not permit us to go fartlier. 
As for my own part, I have been loug of 
your Opinion concerning this Matter j 
Decaufe of the many prraing Neceffitie$ 
in the Chriftian Church, that require a 
t^aftor's continual Application. While a 
Prieft, who ought to be * n man of* % Tim, 
God^ thorowly fumiflft unto all good^^^i- '7- 
worksy (hou'd be diligent in rooting out 
Ignorance and Offences from tjie Field 
of the Church ^ I think it unworthy of 
hiiti to wafte his Time in his Clofet, in 
fmoothing of Periods j giving delicate 
Touches to his Defcriptions ^ and invent- 
ing quaint Divifions. When one falls in- 
tb the Method and Employment of thefe 
pretty Preachers he can have no Time to 
do any thing elfe \ he applys himfelf to 
no other Bufinefs, or ufeful kind of Stu- 
dy : Nay to refrefh himfelf, he is often- 
times forc'd to preach the fame Sermons 
^ over and over again. But what kind of 
Eloquence can a Preacher pi«end to, when 
his Hearers know before-hand all the Ex- 
preflions, and pathetick Figures he will 
ufc. This is a likely way indeed to fur- 
prize, and ailonifli ^ to foften, and move 

and perfwade theiji. This muft be a 

ftrange 
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fbange manner of ccxicealing one's Art ^ 
and of letting Nature fpeak. To tell you . 
freely. Sir, this gives me great Offence. ! 
What ! (hall a Difpenfer of the Divine i 
Myfteries be an idle Declaimer, jealous . 
of his Reputation, and fond of * vain 
Vofnp ? Shall he not dare to fpeak of 
G o D to his People, without having rarig'd 
all his Words, and learn*t his Leffon by- 
heart like a School-boy > 

A, Tm very much pleasM with your 
ZeaL What you fky is true. But we 
muft not however inveigh againft this A- 
bufe with too much Violence : FoV, we 
ought to (Hew a Regard to Perfons of 
Worth and Piety, who, put of deference 
to Cuftom^ or being prepofleft l)y Exam- 
ple, have with a good De{jgn fallen into 
the Method that you juftly cenfure. But 
Tm afham'd to interrupt you fo often. 
Go on, I befeech yoii. 

CI 



■* Scd his ORN ATUS (repetam cnjm) virilisj, fbr- 
tis &SANCTUS fit — non debet auifquam ubi 
maxima rcrum Momenta verfentur, de verbis effe folli- 
ckus — Prima virtus eft vitio carerc. Igitur ante om- 
nia, ne fperemus ornatam orationem fore, quae proba-; 
bilis non erir. ProbabiU autem, Ci c £ r o id genus di- 
cit, quod non plus, minufve eft quam D£C£T, Non 
quia comi expolirique non debeat } nam Sc baec ornatus 
pars eft : fed quia V I T I IT M ci^, ubique quod N I- 
MIUM eft. Itaque vult efTe iutoritatem & pondus in 
verbis 5 fententias vcl yayes^ vcl aptas opinionibus Hor 
minum ac moribus, ' ^^^n til^ lib, yiij, c^ 5, 
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C I wau'd have a Preacher explain 
the whole Plan of" Religion ^ and unfold 
every Part of it, in the moft intelligible 
manner^ by (hewing the primitive In- 
ftitution of Things ^ and pointing out 
■the Sequel and Tradition of them : that • 
'by (hewing the Origin and E(iabli(hment 
of Religion, he might deflroy the Ob- 
jeftions of Unbelievers, without offering 
to attack them openly •, left he (hou*d 
thereby lay a Stumbling-block in the Way 
of illiterate well-meaning Chriftians. 

ji. That is very right. The beft way 

of proving the Truth of Religbn, is to 

explain it jiiftly : for it carries it*s own 

Evidence along with it, when we re- 

prefent it in it's native Purity. All 

other Proofs that are not drawn from the 

very Foundation of Religion it-felf, and 

•the Manner of it's Propagation, are but 

foreign to if."' Thus, for inftance, tl^e 

•beft Proof of the Creation of the World, 

of the Deluge, ^nd the Miracles of M o- 

s E s, may be drawn from the Nature of 

-thofe Miracles ; and the artlefs impartial 

Manner in which the Mofaick Hiftory 

is written. A wife uriprejudic'd Pe/fon 

' needs only to read it, to be fully convinced 

of it's Truth. 

C I wou'd likewife have a Preacher 
'afliduoufly explain to the People in a con- 
:Beded Train not only all the . particular 

Precepts 
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Precepts and M3rfterics of the Gol^el j 
but likewife the Origin and Inftitution 
of the Sacraments ; the Traditions, the 
Dlfcipline, the Liturgy, and Ceremonies 
<^ the Church. B)r thefe Inftru&ioQs be 
• wou'd guard the Faithful againft the Ob- 
jedions of Hereticks ^ and inable them 
to give an Account of their Faith : and 
even to aiFeft fuch Hereticks as are not 
obftinate : He wou*d ftrengthen People^s 
Faith, give them an exalted Notion of 
Religion ; and make them receive {bott 
Edification and Benefit from what they 
fee in the Church. Whereas with tb 
fuperficial Inftrudion that is generaiij 
given them at preCent, they comprehend 
little or nothing of what they fee j and 
have but a very confus'd Idea of what they 
hear from the Preacher. It is chiefly fqr 
the Sake of this connefted Scheme of In- 
ftrudion that I wou'd have fix't Perfons, 
fuch 9S Paftors, to preach in every Pariflu 
I have often obferv*d that there is no Art, 
nor Science, that is not taught coherently 
by Principles and Method, in a conaeft- 
ea Train of Inftrudions* Religion is the 
only Thing that is not tauglit thus to 
Chriitians. In their Childhood they have 
a little, dry Catechifm put irrto their 
Hands, which they learn by-rote, with- 
. out underftanding the Senfe of it. And 
after that, they have no other Inftrudion 

but 
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but what they can gather from Sermons 
upon unconneded general Subjeds. I 
wou'd therefore, (as you (aid) have 
Preachers teach Peoplp the firft Princi* 
pies of their Religion ^, and by a due 
Method, lead them on to the higheft 
Myfteries of in 

ji. That was the antient way. They 
began with Catechizing : after which, PaC- 
tors taught their People, the feveral Doc- 
trines or the Gofpel, in a ccmnefted Train 
0f Homilies. This inftrudted Chriflians 
folly in the Word of G o D. You know 
S. Au 8 T I N*s Book, of Catechizing the 
Igmrant ; and S. C l e M e n t's IVad, 
whidi he composed to fhew the Heathen 
whom he converted what were the Doc- 
trines and Mannas of the Chriftian Phi- 
loft^hy. In thofe Days the greateft Men 
^vcre employed in thefe Catechetical In* 
ftruftionsi and accordingly they produc'd 
fuch wonderful Effefts, as feem quite in- 
credible to us. - . y 

C In fine, I wouM have every Preacher • 
make fuch Sermons as Ihou'd not be x.o(> 
troublefom to him ; that fo he might be 
able to preach often. They ought there*- 
fore to be fhort \ that without fatiguing 
hirafelf ot wearying the People he might 
preach every Sunday^ after the GofpeL 
As far as we can judge, thofe aged Bifhops 
-who liv'd in former Times and had con* 

ftant 
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ftant Labours to employ them, did not 
make fuch a Stir as our modern Preachers 
do in talking to the People in the midft 
of Divine Service j whicH the Biftiops 
themfelves read * folemnly every Lord's- 
day. A Preacher now-andays gets little 
Credit unlefe he comes out of the Pulpit 
fweating and breathlefs , and unable to 
do any thing the reft of the Day- The 
Bi(hop*s upper Veftment (which was not 
then open'd at the Shoulders as it is now, 
but hung equally down on all Sides,) pro- 
bably hindered him from moving hisArms, 
as fome Preachers do. So that as tlieii 
Sermons were fliort, fo their Aftion mufl 
have been grave and moderate- Novsr, 
Sir, is not all this agreeable to your Prin- 
ciples > Is not this the Idea you gave us 
of good Preaching ? A. It 

''^ A Cltrgpnan mufl Bring his Mind fo an inward and 
fetUng Senfe of thofe Things that an pray'd fir in our Of- 
fices : this will make him pronounce them with an equal 
meafure of Gravity and Affe5iion ; an4 '^ith a due stow^ 
nefs, and Emfhajis. J da not love the Theatrical rvay of 
' the church of Kome, in which it is a great Study, and a lon^ 
Prance, to learn in. every one of their Offices, hoiv they 
cught to compofe their Looks, Gefture and Voice : Tet a Ught 
wandering of the £yes, and a hafty running through the 
Prayers, are Things highly unbecoming : they very much 
lejfen the Majefty of our Worfhif 5 and give our Enemies Ad- 
vantage to call it dead, and formal j when they fee plainly 
that he who officiates, is dead and formal in it^ ^ deef 
Senfe of the Things prayed for, a true UecolleSiion and At- 
tention of Spirit, and a holy Earneftriefs of Soul, will give 
a Compofure to the Looks, and a Weight to the Pronuncia- 
tion, that will he tempered between Affeffation on the one 
^ JIfand, and Levity on the other, 

Difcourfc of the Paftoral Care, Ch. y^)^ 
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jf. It is not mine : *tis the currant No« 
tion of all Antiquity. The farther I in- 
quire into this Matter, the more Tm con- 
vinced that the antient Form of Sermons 
was the moft perfed. The primitive Paf- 
tors were great Men : they were not on* 
ly very holv, but they had a compleat 
clear Knowledge of Religion^ and of the 
beft way to penwade Men of it's Truth : 
and they took care to regulate all the Cir- 
cumftances of in There's a great deal of 
Wifdom, hidden under this Air of Sim- 
plicity : And we ought not to believe that 
a better Method cou'd have been after- 
wards found out. You have fet this 
whole Matter in the beft Light, and have 
left me nothing to add : indeed you have 
explained my Thoughts better than I 
Ihou'd have done my-felf. 

B. You magnify the Eloquence, and 
the Sermons of the Fathers mightily. 

ji. I don't think that I commend them 
too much. 

B. I'm furpriz'd to fee, that after you 
have been fo fevere againft thofe Orators 
who mix Turns of Wit with. their Dif- 
courfes, you (hou'd be fo indulgent to the 
Fathers, whofe Writings are full of jing-' 
ling Antithefes^and Qpibbles^intireiy con« 
trary to all your Rules. I wifli you wou'd 
be confiftent with your-feU; Pray, Sir, 

N unfoW 
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uoibld all .this to us. Particularly, what 
do you tliinkof Tertulhan ? 

A. There are many excellent Things 
in him. The Loftinefs of his Sentiments 
is oftimes admirable4 Befides he (hou'd 
be read for the fake of fome Principles 
concerning Tradition \ fome hiftorical 
Fafe 5 and the Difcipline of his Time- 
But as for his Stile, I don't pretend to 
jaftify it. He has many falfe and obfcure 
Kotionsi \ many harfb and perplex't Me- 
laphora: And the generality of Readers 
tremoft fond of his Faults. Hehaa^fpoilt 

. . . many 
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• "* Qfif €f th$ gr$Atifi a^ni tmfi rmarMabk Prprfs 0/ tJk 
Arong Infiiunci th(it fome Imagifu{thm have over others^ 
fs the Power that fomt Authors have toperfwade, withote^ 
4»y*l>:«tf ^^ e»^mfles thf Turn of Words that me find 
i»Tertullian> Senec^ Montaigpe^ and fame othetf 
Authors, has fo matiy Charms^ and fd much Lufirt, that 
jtkey dajje mojt EMaders — . Th&r Words, however iafigmfi^ 
cant, hAve more Force than the £^eaA>ns of other P^efU ^ 
Ifrottfi X have a great Value for fome <»/TertulliaaV Works j 
i»d ehUfif-faT'hit'^AfoUDgj againft the Gendks $ bis Book 




tf^ great Learning 
^ more Memory, tlfo^ Jftdgmt;nt -— The Rtg^ard he Jhew^d 
to^ tU Vifions of Montanu5, and his Profhetejjes, is an un- 

ej^onahk Protfof his weak Judgment. The Diforder of 
,irnaginatifmfen(ihly(^earsintheHeat, theTranfforts, 
and enthufififtiek Flights he falls into, t^n trifling Suh' 
fe^s -*- witat cou*dl?e infer J^om his pompous ^ Befcriptiom 
of tfff Changes thathaj^tiin tkn World, f oit bm m»V 
ihey j^fiifyfjis laying afdihis t^ftifil Drefs, to, wear the 
^h^ofopkkal Cloak \ The Moon has different ,^h^^^s. : the 
P0r h^s fevegal Sgaf^'i the. Fields' ^ange their JLfpear- 
knceji^,^mmer and Winter f Whole Provinces are drewn^d 
ff intMdations, or fwallov?^ up by Earthquakes — In fine 

aU 



ihatiy Preachers. For, the Defire of fay- 
ing fomethirtg that is fingular leads them 
to {lucjy his Works : aiid his uncommofi 
j^ompous Stile dazle*s them. We muft 
therefore bewateof imitatitig hisThoughts 
tor Expreflions J and only pick out his nOr. 
ble Sentiments, arid the Knowledge of 
Antiquim 

M. What fay yottofS.CYPRtAN> 
is not his Stile too fwelling? 

A. I think it is j And it cou*d (bare* 
be otherwife in his Age aiid Countiyi 
But tho* his Language has a Tang of the 
d^ir^^srRoughnds, and the Bombaft that 
prevailed in his days ^ yet there*s great 
Force and Eloquence iri it. Every \diere 
we fee a great Soul «rho exprefieth hii 
Sentiments in a very noble movirig Man- 
tier* Iri fome Places of his Works wc{ 
find f affeacd Ornaments : efpecially in 

N i his 
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M Ndture is fiAftef to Change : thtrefiH hi had teafon f$ 
tuidrth Cltnkrmhif fhs» thB conubomB^h J -^ NoiJkmf 
tan $iHufe theJiUy Arguments and wild lamks of Ms At^ 
thoTp whot mfiveral o$hers ^fhis Works^ as weit as in that 
df Frilio* fays ivery thing that comes into hts Hoadi if it 
he a farfetihH ComtaUf #r a^^heU Esfrofiom^ hywhithht 
hped tofhew the Vigom, {we.»Hifi,r$ither ioU^ ifi tk^Dif*^ 
order) rf his Imaginatiom 
MAiBAAMCHk*sB.echcrdy| 4* bVerit^ XHt;ii«^;i» f« i« . 

' \ Locus enim cum die convchit j 5t mutcettdis fixr- * 
fibus, ac fovendi^ ad lenes auras blandientis autuiiuli or* 
torom faciei; amaena confemic. Hie jucundum fermo* , 
iilbus diem diiCerej & ftudentibus fiibulis fo divhisi pnt- 
tepU CQiarci^nti4Q^fe^oris crudire; Ac ne coltoqmuni 
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his Epiftie to Donatus^ which 
S. Au s T I N quotes however as a Letter 
fbll of Eloquence. He fays that God 
permitted thofe Strokes c£ vain Oratory 
to fall firom S. Cyprian's Pen, to 
fhew Pofterity how much the Spirit of 
Qiriftian Simplicity had, in his following 
Works, retrench*t the fuperfluous Orna- 
ments of his Stile ^ and reduc'd it within 
the Bounds of a grave and moileft Elo- 
quence. This (fays S. Austin) is the 
diilinguifhing Character of all the Let- 
ters that SXy p a I A N wrote afterwards: 
which we may lafely admire and imitate, 
as being written according to the fevereil 
Rules of Religion \ tho' we cannot hope 
to come-up to them without a great Ap* 
plication^ In fine, tho* his Letter to T^o- 
natus (even in S. Au s T i n *s Opinion) 
be too elaborately adom'd ^ it deferves 
however to be call*d eloquent. For, not- 
withftanding its many rhetorical Embel- 
liftiments, we cannot but perceive that a 
great Part of the Epiftle is very ferious, 
and lively 5 and moft propfer to give 2)^- 

natus 

noftnim arbiter profanus ixnpedlat^ aut clamor intern- 
peransfamtliae ftrepentis obtundat^ petamus banc fedem. 
Bant feceffiun vicina fecreta^ ubi dum erratici palmicum 
laplus nexibns penduUs per amndines bajulas repunt, yi- 
team porticum frondea teda fecerunt : bene hie ftudia 
in aures damns $ & dum in arbbres^ & va vites quas . 
videmus, obledante pro^edu^ oculos am^namus^ ani- 
mum fittkul dc auditus io&ruit, & pafcit obtutus. 

Ctpr. UXknMt. E^ft. XL 



jfatus a noble Idea of Chriftianity* In 
thofe Paflages where he is very eameft^ 
he neglefts all Turns of Wit, and felb 
into a fublime and vehement Strain. 
. J?. But what do you think of S. Aus- 
tin,? is he not ^:he moft * jingling 
Quibbler that ever wrote > will you dc- 
jend him ? . 

ji. No : I can't vindicate him in that. 
It was the reining Fault of his time^ to 
which his quick lively' Fancy naturally 
inciinM him; This mews that he was 
not a perfed Orator. But notwidifiand- 
ing this Defed, he had a great Talent for 
Perfwafipn. He reafon'dgeneraUy with 

N 3 great 

"* ^fi nuncios meot omnes & ienftis interioret» ut 
qiuererem te, & non inveni, qpa mal^ ^uancbana. 
video enim^ Lux mea^ Dew qui iUuminafti me^ quia 
mal^ tt^tr illos quatrebam quia tu es intu^ & tamea 
ipii^ ttbt intraveris» neTciycrunt -— £t tamencumDenn 
meum quaere^ quaero nihilomtnus quandam lucem» quam 
fion capic oculus -, ^uandam Tocem (tiper omnem vo- 
tem, quam non capit Aunsj quondam odoremfuper cm* 
ntm oaorem> quern non capit Naris $ quendamdulcorem 
fiiper omnem dulcoren^ quern non capit Guftus ) quea* 
daai amplexum fuper omnem amplexum> quern non ca- 
pit Tadus. Xfta lux quidem fulget ubi locus non capit : 
tftavoxfonat. i^i Spuritis non rapit : odor ifte redolet^ 
ubi flatus non fpai^t : fapor ifte lapit ubi non eft eda* 
cttas I amplexus me tan^tur, ubi non diveUitur* Aug. 

O dies.praeclara&pulchra, nefciens Tefpenmi^ noil 
babens occafum — Ubi non erit hoftis iinpimiansj ne- 
que ulla illecebra, fed fnmma & certa fecuntaSj fecura 
iranquiliitas^ & tranquilla ioeunditas^ focunda fielicitas^ 
Ciplix aeternitas, acterna beatitudo» & beata Trinitas* Oc 
Trinitatis unitas, Sc unitads I>eitas« 9c Deitatis beata 
yi(io« quar ^ gaudium Donuni Dei tui. f. %$. 
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great Force ; and he is full of noble Nohi 
tioQS, He knew the Heait qf Man iq- 
tirely well, and was fo polite, that he 
caremUy obfinrv'd the ftrifteft Decency m 
all his DifcQurfes* In (hort, he e^preis't 
tiimCelf altnoft always in a pathetidi, gen- 
tle, iniinuatjng manner. Now ought not 
the Fault we obfervc in fo great a Man to 

tie forgiven > 

C. 1 Hwlft own therc^ one Thing in 
bim that I ncvfcr obieiyd in any other 
Writer* l.vaestOy that he has a moving 
Way, evm when he qaibb|e*s. None rf 
bll W0ck$ ace move fuU of jingUhg Turns, 
than his Qw&illons, and Soliloquys : an4 
y«t we muft own they are * tender, and 
apt to affeft the Reader^ 

Jl, Ix iabecaufe he checks the Turns 
(rf hisFaney^ much a« he can, by the in- 
|enUQVS Si^pplicity of his pious affedii^ 
Senttmenttt All nis Works plainly (hew 
his Lov? of.Cop. He was not only 
eoofcioua of it: but knew well how td 

expietf 
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l^ i^%^Vk %im^ mea ad ta« iDou^ Skivit anima met 
^ |qPi^» fett|«Bi Yivum : ft^odo vaniam ^ ^f pve^ 
ante faclem tuam > O foas 'syxx, vena a^^afUm Viycn^ 
mm % ^w^ Yf»Iam a4 aquat fialccdiQU vm M ^n« 
iWfevtaa invui dc iiiaqiioJa i n| vicieam vinucein taaa, 
^ a^or(aixi m«i« k^faiAsm ex aqiiff KiiAfH«brdidi nat jF^^ 
urn iiM««i f 4iri« Itaniae, iaof ¥it» es^ jMi m^* 
^tiQ,, Vwmm^ Urn toBatdi tivum \ Oqiianifo feaij 
jMi» 4^ tW^^^lX^aim/t, ante iactein iuatn ! -i^ 
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exprefs to others the ftrong Senfe he had 
of it* Now this tender affefting way, is 
a Part of Eloquence. But we fee befides 
that S, A u s T I N knew exaftly all the et 
fential Rules of it. * He tells lis || that a jDcDod. 
perfwafive Difcourfe iiiuftbe fimple anq^*'-^-"* 
natural : that Art muft not appear in it ; 
and that if it be too fine and elaborate, 
it puts the Hearers upon their^guard. To 
this Purpofe he applies thele Words^ 
which you cannot but remember, ^i 
Jbfhijiic^ loquitiirodibilisejt. Hetalk^ 
like wife very judicioufly of the mining 
different kinds of Stile in. a Difcourfe -^ ot 
ranging the feveral Parts of it in fucU a 
Manner as to make it inct;eafe gradually 
in Strength and Evidence : of the NeceC^ 
fity of being plain and familiar, even as 
to the Tones of the Voice, and our Aftion 
in particular Paffages •, tho* every thing 
we fay (hou'd ftill have a Dignity when 
we preach Religion. In fthe, he likewife 
(hews the viray to awaken and move Peo- 
ple. Thefe are S.Au snip's Notions 
of .Eloquence. Biit if you wou'd fee 
with how much; Art lie; . aftually influ- 
0pc*d People's Minds, and w;th what Adr 
3re{s he mov*d their Paffioris, according iq 
the true Defign of Eloqyence ^ you muft 
read the Account.hg gives of a Difcourfe 
he made to the People o( Qafarea^ ]A 
^auritan^a^ in order to abolim a bar- 

N 4 barous 
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barous Pnftice. It feems there preyailM 
among them an antient Cuftom, which 
diey had carr/d to a monftrous pitch of 
Oxielty* His Bufinefe therefore was to 
draw-off the People from a Spedacle that 
delighted them extremely. Judge novr 
what a difficult Enterprize this was* How- 
ever, he tells us that, after he had talk't 
to them for fome time« they fpake aloud 
and amlauded him* But he concluded 
that nis Difcourie had not perfwaded 
them, feeing they amus'd themfelves in 
commending him. He thought he had 
done nodiing while he only raised Delight 
and Admiration in his Hearers : nor did 
he hegin to hope for any good EfFe6t from 
his DilcouTfe, till he law them weep, ^ In 
efFed (fays he) the People were at leng]th 
prevailed on to give-up this delightful 
** Spedacle : nor has it been renewed thefe 
•* eight Years.*" Isnot S.Austin then 
a true Orator ? liave we any Preachers 
that are able to talk fo powerfully now ? 
As for S. J E K o M, he has fome Faults 
in his Stile : but his Exprefiions are man* 
ly, and great He is not regular ; but 
he. is far more eloouent than moft of thofe 
who value therofelves upon their Ora- 
tory. We (houM judge lUce mere Gram- 
marians if we examined only the Stile 
and Language of the Fathers. You know 
there is a great difference between Ela- 
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quence^ and what we call Elegance^ or 
Furity, of Stile*. •. S. Ambrose Ukewife 
fell into the fafhionable Defeds of his 
Tinoe ^ and gives his Difcourfc fuch Or- 
naments as were then in vogue. Perhaps 
thefe great Men (who had higher Views 
than the common Rules of Rhetorick,) 
conformed themfelves to the prevailing 
Tafte of the Age they liv'd in,;th9t they 
might the better infinuate the Truths ot 
Religion upon People's Minds, by. en- 
gaging them to hear the Word of GoD 
witli'Pleafure. But notwithftandiugthe; 
Puns and Quibbles that SLAi^^f^osE. 
(bmetimes ufc% we fee that he wrote to 
Theodosius with an inimitableForce 
and Perfwafion. How , much Tender nefe 
3oes he exprefs when he fpeaks of the; 
Deatii of his Brother Satyrus ? In the 
jRonfan Breviary we have a Difcourfe of 
his concerning Jo H N thcBaptiJfs Head, 
which, he fays, H e ro d refpeded and 
dreaded, even after his Death. If you 
obferve that Difcourfe, you will find the 
End of it very fublime. S. Leo's Stile 
is fwellin^, but truly noble. Pope G r e- 
GORY liv*d ftill in a worfe Age : and • 
^ret he wrote feveral Things with much 
Strength and Dignity. We ought to dif- 
tinguifh thofe Failings into which the 
Degeneracy of Arts and Learning led 
thefe great Men, in common with other 

Writers 
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Writers of their feveral Ages : and at the 
fame Time oMerve what their Genius and 
Sentitnents fitmifh^t them with, to per- 
fwade their Hearers* 

C. But do you think then that the 
Tdftc of Eloquence was quite loft in thofe 
Ages that iterfr fo happy for Religion > 

jtf. Yes : Within a little time after the 
ReigA of A u o u 8 T U s. Eloquence, and 
the Latin Tongue becan to decline a- 
plce, llie Fathers dicf not live till after 
this Corruption : fb that we muft not 
look on them as compleat Models. Wc 
muifr tvtn acknowledge that moft of the 
Sermotis they have Idft: us are composed 
with lefe Skill and Fojrce, than their p* 
thet Works. When I fhew'd you frota 
the Teftimony of the Fathers that th^ 
Scripture iseloquent j (whicli you feem*d 
to believe upon their Credit ^) I knew ver^ 
well' that the Oratory of thefe Witnefle^ 
ifc much inferiout to that of the facrea 
Writii^s themfelvie?. But there are fome 
Perfonsdr^fiich a depraved Tafte, that they 
casaabt itfii& the Beauties of I s a i A H j 
and y« they will adiitire C H ry s o l o- 
• (} u s '5 in whom (notwithftanding his fine 
Name,) there is fittle to be found befide^ 
Sundance of Evangelical Piety couch*t 
tftider numberlefs Quibbles, and low Wit- 
ticifms. In the Eaft, the . juft way of 
Speaking afnd Writing,- was better pre-^ 

ferv'd : 



ferv*d : and the Greek Tongue continu*cl 
for fome time, almoft in its antient Puri- 
ty. S. Chrysostom fpake it very 
virell. His Stile, you know, is copious j 
but he did not ftudy falfe Ornaments, 
All his Difcourfc tends to Perfwafion ; 
he plac'd every thing with judgment j 
and was well acquainted with the * Holy 
iScripture, and the Manners of Men. lie 
enter'd into their Hearts ^ and render*4 
Thirtgs familiarly fenfible to them. Hd 
|iad (ublime and folid Notions ^ and is 
fometicnes verv. aiFeding. Upon the 
whole, we muft dwn he is a great Orator, 

S. Gre- 
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S.GREGORY Nazianzen is morc 
* concife, and more poetical ^ but not quite 
fo perfwafive. And yet he has feveral 
moving Paffagesj particularly, in his Fu- 
neral Oration upon his Brother S. B A s r i> ^ 
and in his laft Difcourfe at taking leave 
of Cmftantincfk' S* B a s i f. i^ grave, 
fententious, and rigid, even in his Stile. 
He had meditated profoundly on all the 
Truths of the Gofpel : he knew ex:a6dy 
all theDiforders and Weakne/Tes of human 
Nature ^ and he had a great Sagacity in 
the Condud of Souls. There is nornii^ 
more eloquent than his Epiftle to a Vir- 
g'm that had fallen : In my Opinion 'ds 
a Mafter-piece. But now if a Preacher 
fiiou'd not have formM his Tafte inthefe 
Matters before he ftudy's the Fathers, he 
will be in danger of copying the moft 
unaccorate Parts of their Works ^ and 
may perhaps imitate their chief Defc<5b 
in the Sermons he compofes. 

C. But 

*■ '" ■ < ■' ■■ I ' I — *i— -»^ ' ■ ■ ■■! I . . I 

; * 'OClihi &/"' (I^ if <kn>\dCos lit Imt 9 tnfr^ 
f©-. Ow;j; iw< lyit » f ^HH (4/^Ht^ i # A>Op«KnriK 
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C But how long continued this Mk 
Eloquence which fucceeded the true 
kind> 

ji. Till now« 

C What do you mean ? till n&w! 

A. Yes, till now : for we have not 
yet correded our Tafte of Elo^uence^ 
lb much as we imagin. You will foon 
perceive the Reafon of it. The barbarous ' 
Nations that over-ran die Rmmh Empire^ 
did fpread Ignorance and a bad Tafte 
every where. Now we defcended from 
them. And tho' Learning began to revive 
in the fifteenth Century \ it recovered then 
but flowly. It was with great difficulty 
that we were brought by degrees to have 
any Relifh of a right Jk^M^^ : and even 
naw^ how many are there who have no 
Notion of it > However we ought to (hew 
a due Refpeft not only to the Fathers^ 
but to other pious Authors, who wrote 
during this long Interval of Ignorance; 
From them we learn the Traditions of 
their Time, and feveral other ufeful In- 
ftrudions. Fm quite afham'd of giving 
my Judgment fo freely on this Point : 
but. Gentlemen, ye de(ir*d me. And I 
fhall be very ready to own my Miftakes 
if any-one will undeceive me. But *tis 
time to put an End to this Converfation. 

C. We 
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C. We caimot part with yoa till yoii 
give U8 your Opinion about the manner 
of chafing a Text. 

A. You know very well that the Ufc 
of Texts arofe from the antient Cuflom 
Aat Preachers obfervM, id not delivering 
their own Refleftions to the People \ biit 
«nly explaining the Words of the facred 
Text; However by degrees they came 
to leave-ofl^ this way of expounding the 
whole Words of die GoJ^el that was 
appointed for the Day^ and difcours'd 
ttil V upon one ^art of it^ which they 
eaird the TEXT of the Sermon. No# 
if a Preacher docs not make an exaft Ex^ 
plication of the whole Gofpel, orEpiJKfe, 
he ought at leaft tachufe riioie Words that 
are moft important y and beft fiiited to 
the Wants and Capacities of the People^ 
He Qt^ht to explain them wel] ; and to 
give a fight Notion of what is meant by 
3 fii^le Word, 'tis crimes necefTary to 
expound many others iii the Contexts 
But there ihou*d be nothing refined oi 
£u:-fetch't in fuch Initrudions« It muff 
look very ftrange and a wkard in a Preacher 
to fet-up for Wit aikl Delicacy of Invent 
tion, when he ought to fpeak with thtf 
utmofk Setioufnefe and Gravity ; out of 
Ri^ard to the Authority of the Holy 
Spirit whofe Words^he borrows. 
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C. I muft confefs I alw^ays diflik^t a 
forc'd Tcxn Have you not obferv*d that 
a Preacher draws from a Text, whatever 
Sermons he pleafes ? He infenfibly warpi 
and bends his Subjed to make the Text 
fit the Sermon that he has ^ occafion to 
preach. This is frequently done in the 
Time of Lenti I cannot approve of it. 

B. Before we conclude, I muft beg of 
you to fatisfy me as to one Point that 
ftill puzzles me, and after that we'll let 
you go. 

A. Come then -, let us hear what it is. 
I have a great mind to fatisfy you H \ 
can. For I heartily wilh you wou'd em- 
ploy your Parts in making plain |nd per^ 
iwafive Sermons. 

B. You wou'd have a Preacher explairi 
the Holy Scriptures with Conneftion, ac- 
cording to the obvious Senfe of them. 

A. Yes : that wou'd be an excellent 
Method. 

B. Whence then did it proceed that 
the Fathers interpreted the Scripture quite 
otherwife ? They ufually give^a fpiritu- 
al, and allegorical Meaniiig to the tiered 
Text. Read S. A u s t i n, S. Ambrosb, 
,S. Jerom, Or-IGEn and oth^ers o£ 
the Fathers : They find Myfteries^ every 
where, and feldom regard the Letter 6i 
Scripture* 
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A. The Jews that liv*d in our Sa- 
viour's Days abounded in thefe myfted- 
0U8 allegorical Interpretations. It feems 
that the Thernfent^ who liv'd chiefly at 
AkxMdriOy (and whom P H i l o reck- 
oned to be philbfophical Jews^ tho' E u- 
SEBius fuppofes they were primitive 
Chriftians,) were extremely addided to 
diefe myftical Interpretations. And in- 
deed it was in the City of Alexandria 
that Allegories be^ to appear with Cre- 
- dit among driftians* Okigen was 
the firit of the Fathers who forfook the 
literal Senfe of Saiptiire. You Hnow 
what Difturbance he occa(ion*d in the 
Church. Piety it-felf feem*d to recom- 
mend \hefe allegorical Interpretations. 
And befides there is fotnething in them 
very agreeable, ingenious, and edifying 
Moft of the Fathers to gratify the Hu- 
mour of the People (and probably their 
own too) made great Ufe of thera# But 
they kept feithrolly to the literal, and 
the frapketicalSa:ife (which in it's kind 
is literal too) in all Points where they 
had Occafion to fhew the Foundations of 
the Chriftian Dodrine. When the Peo- 
pie were fully intruded in every thing 
they cou'd learn from the Letter of Scrip- 
ture ^ the Fathers gave them thofe myl- 
tical Interpretations to edify and comfort 
thenu Thefe Explications were exadly 

adapted 
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adapted to the Relifli of the Eaftem Peo- 
ple, among whom they firft arofe : For. 
they are naturally fond of myfterious and 
allegorical Lan^ge. They were the 
njore del^hted wirfi this Variety of In- 
terpretations, bccaufe of the frequeot. 
preaching,, and almoft conftant reading 
of Scripture, which was us*d in the 
Church. But among us the People are 
igx lefs inftruded : we mud do what is 
moft neceffary 5 and begin with the literal 
Senfe^ without deipifing tiie pious Ex- 
plications that the Fathers gave. We 
muft take care of providing our daily 
Bread i before we feek after Delicaciesii 
In interpreting Scripture we cannot do 
better than to imitate the Solidity of 
S.C H RYSOSTOM. Moft of OUT modern 
Preachers do not ftudy allegorical Mean- 
ings, becaufe they have fujfficiently ex- 
plained die literal Senfe j but they for- 
fake it, becaufe they do not perceive it*s 
Grandeur j and reckon it dry and barrea 
in comparifon of their way of Preachingi* 
But we have all the Truths and Duties of 
Religion in the Letter of the Scripture, 
delivered not only with Authority, and a 
lingular Beauty, but with an inexhauftibl? 
Variety : So that without having re- 
courfe to myftical Interpretations, a 
Preacher may always have a great Num- 
ber of new and noble Things to fay. It 

^ 
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is a deplorable Thing to fpe!tow tnudh 
tbis facred Trcafure is negieft^d even by 
ttiofe who have it always in their Hands. 
BF die Clergy appl/d themftflycs to thfr 
anfient way of making^' Hortfllics, we* 
fliou*d then have two diiffei'ent forts of 
Preachers^ They who haVe no Vivacity, 
or a Poetical Genius, wou*d explain tl?e 
Scriptures plejrly, without imitating it^« 
lively noble Mauher : and if Aey ^i- 
pounded. the Word of Go b judicioufiy, 
and fupparted' their Dodrine ^y an ex* 
emplary Ofe, " theywouM 'ht 'very goed 
Preadiers; " They woii'd ilav^ y^hA 
S. A MB'ko'St requires a chaft, finiple, 
dear StHe, ftdl of Weight ahdGravftj/- 
virithout affcftmg Elegance,' or ^efpifing 
the Smoof hnefs and Gratids Of language; 
The other Sort having 'ia poetical Turn 
of Mind wou'd explain the Scripture m 
Ifs own Stile and Figures ; and by that 
means become accomplilh't Preachers. 
One Sort wou'd inftnidi People widr 
Cleamefs, Force, and Dignity : And the 
other wou*d add to thispowerful Inftruc- 
tion, the Sublimity, the * Enthufiafrn, 

and 
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f" Ihffirathn may he jufily caWd l)ivinc E N TH US I- 
^SM — *>r Inf^rmion is a real IFseUng.tf^ tht DxTioe 
Prefeucc 5 and Enthnfiafm afalfe^bnt. ' 

^.. . -CftARACTERISTICKS, V<A. I. p; ^j. 

Thif-^tswkaf our Author advamis, whmin Behaif rf 
JBnthulialm he qtates its formal Enemiif, andjhews $hat 

tbty 
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and Vdienaence of Ser iptupo : So that it 
wou'd (if I may fo fay) be intire, and 
living in them, as much as* it can be in 
Men who are not miraauloufly infpir*d 
from Above. . 

£. Oh, Sir : I had klmo^ forgot an 
itopoFtant Ariicle, Have a Moment's Pa- 
tience, I befeech you : a hw Words will 
fatisfy me# 

^. What now ? have you any-body 
eife to cenfure ? 

• B. Yes : the Panegyrifts. Do you 

. think that when they praife a Saint, they 

ought fo to give his Charader, as to re- 

O a duce 
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they are ds capdUe if has its greafeft Cenfijfors at^ Mar* 
tyrsp Sof§r is bq/rom degrading Ervthufjafm^ ef dtfilaim^ 
Jng it m himjelf, tkat he looks $n this V^fTion Jimply canfi* 
fter*d, as the tnofi natural $ and its 0\>]edt, the jufteft in 
the Worlds Even VIR TUE ft-felf he takes to he no other 
than a'j^bk EJWhufi^aifyn juftl'j dlredled^ and regulated iy 
that high Standard which he fufpofts in the Nature cf 
Thiagt -^ N0r is tborgw HQnefty, in hrs Hypothefis, atfy 
fifhtr than this Ztal, or Pajpon, moving ftrongly upon thp 
Species, or yjew of the DECOR UM, and SUBLIME 
ef'A^iom^ Others may pfirfue .different Fortns, and fix 
tfpeir Eye on different Species, (as all Men do on one or other :) 
The real Hon^cft Man, however plain or fimplt he appears, 
has that'highefi S/fieies, [the Hojieftum^ pukhruni, toj^ 
X^Vj 4^iYn9f ,] Boncfty it-felf, in view $ and inftead of 
outward Jorms or Symmttrys, is ftruek with that of in» 
ward Chara^er, the HARMO^JT and Numbers of th$ 
J^EART, at^d BEAVTT of the AFFECTIONS, 
V^htch form thp Manners, and Cpndu^i of a truly fbcial 
£i/^ — Upon tht Whok therefore, according to our Author ^ 
ENTHUSIASM is in tt-felf^ a vtry natnral, honcft 
Pajjton, and has properly nothing for itt bhjtci bnt wha$ 

if QQQP and HONEST, 



dience be tnorft dlify'd, than they getie- 
*ally art ? Do you not think that acdord- 
ing to the Rule^ of Eld^udice ^e laid 
dovrri, fiich aDifGoUrfc wou'd even be 
Itiotc eloquent than thofe otet-fttainM 
Pahegjiricks that ate commonly made > 

S. Tm of opinion fh^ fUcn SeriDoos 
asyou (^k of urou'd be as inftrudive, as 
aifefttng, ^and «& agtteable d6 any otiien 
Vm now fat^^di Sir : *tis tittie to teleafe 
you. I hope the Pains yoa have taken 
with rne will not be loft I for I have ir- 
folv'd to part ^ith flll tny i^em CoJ- 
ledions, and Italian Wits *, bfid in a fe^ 
If ions Muiilet to ft\ady the Athene Goa- 
tieiflion and Principles of Religion 3 by 
tracing them back to Ack ScMHrce. 

C FareWdl, Sir : the beft Acknow- 
ledgment I can make^ is %o aflure you 
that I i^ili have a great Regahl to what 
you have faidi 
A. <3e»tiemen^ good «ight^ Til leave 
>u wiA thefe Wprd of S.Jerom w 
€>otiANt : ** When ydu teach in 
•*• the Churdi, d<Mi^ endeavour to draw 
^ Applaufe, biat liather Sighs and Groans 
^^ from the People : let their Tears praifc 
•*• youi The Oifeowfes of a ^\eT^yxxm 
** (hou'd be foil of the Holy Scripture. 
** Be not a Dtcfaitodr, but a ttue Teach* 
^ of the Myfteries of Go D. 

P I N I S. 
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A 

LETTER 

T O 

Mt.FONTENELLEi 

Secrecary to the frtncb ACADEMY.' 

Sir, 

AM alham'd of having dfr- 
fer'd fo long to anfwer your 
Letter : but my ill State of 
Health, and a continual Hur- 
ry of Affairs occafion'd this 
Delay. The Choice that the*ACA- 
DEMr 



. *OfUt»m wmy Psrtt ^Europe, fim G m tl mm. 
.mat Huthtr-i fiAmmed u mrwbw* Iswi, Mti firm'i 
■tkmfammttt ACADEUTS. Bvt h Im itm fir tht 
mtfi f^ t» a ^mat Pmpfi [fitmthiROlCAL SO- 
CIBTT"!:] and nufi af Aim imtj jum'd at the fmtak' 
vff »f tkm StUt and tbt Lanpuit ^ tkar Cttrntrj. of 
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DEMY has made of you for their per- 
' petual Secretary ^ is worthy of fuch a «S^- 
\ defy ; and proniifes great Advantage to 
the Commonwealth of Learning. I own, 
Sir, that Fm fomewhat perplex't with the 
Requeft .you make jne in the Name of a 
BODY to which Tm fo much obiigU 
But feeing they deficit, I will freely give 
thein my Opinion, withajgreat Diftruft of 
ii^4felf,^^d a tiiic^re Dq^encc hr tho^fc 
mA vonJyafe td-confujLme. • fr L 

3~T ~~ — 

theft, tbi Firfi arofe in Intfy — But that whkh mxc^i 
dU th$ 9tl^r, jind kift it'ft^lojmr^utttainttdfrom the Cr. 
rtfikns efSfifch W the iKW^li\AG AI>E j^gra 
Paris.* ihis W4S co1Hfis*d of the hotlejf Authors 9/ thai 



tfiahlifh*t and emlarg*d that Monarchy fo much, did often 
rtfrefh himfelfhy direSfing, and taking an Account of their 
Progrefs. And indeed in his own Life, he found fojreat 
Stucefs of this InfUtution, that he faw the ^T^t^WMrngtu 
ahffndantly Purify^ and heginning to take place in the 
J9^em ^#iiW; 4^Jl k» snMr:as:4e/^rptk i» 4^^ 
'when St was the Language of AkrchantSj^ Soddk^, ^Sjfnf- 
tlits,- and rnhellirs. « Skt^ f JkaU faj n^ mv* ^ $im 
A OA 9S ^ Xrtkm I miy m A^i my Ht^ier^A 
I>$lk¥ \9f^ Ifr^Pl ,^^«> fiV^nJOporj written jk^. 4^ 
Ptfyssoif'j idm is fi m^ujhety, fo4h^0;^Mmtp 
emfeAdtf am',)^0i I Mha^Hy fofbear envying the 
JtcnfLh:Nmifin:4hif ffono/^r:-, ^af while the ZiteBft 
A QtJL L$OC tETT hasfo'fhuch' outgone their^iUnfinom 
AcaAotAfiin the Greatnefs of its Undertaking, it Jben'd 
he fofar fhort of them in the AbiUties of its Hiftorian. / 
have only this to allege in my Excufe, that as they under- 
Tmktk9iAdmA€efnfM.eftML'£ie$am9'4fyf^ Hbe^ 
eame tlknrHifian^o^km» fornix AefimUmke,t9 ^bm^ Emetu 
frixa r tvArnMOF ih^vAtentio^JfJDUr^JS^heh^ met. the Atnnfke 
'fnr^tdt^.hnra.hiPerMHaetdfipef 3B&m» ^ enf fmdt t^eM 
ie efi^m'd tikl^s^ibat l^ktie^j/mt^en ef Phit^^ 
'U>ithent amii:<)9cm^va^t,9f Shqket^.' '» . -.' 

Bp. S p R at's Hift. of the Royal Spciety. /. 39^ 40. 
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V 

1 

f . I. T H £ 2?/V?/Wi«ry that the -^«^- 
p$y\% forming well delerves to be hnifh't* 
Cuftom indeed whida often change's living 
Languages may .at length alter what this 
Diftionary (hall detcrrain : 

Nedum fermonum ftet bonosy & gratia vivax* Ko%.d$ 
Malta renqfcentur qua jam cecider4 \ cademqtu ^^'J!^*^ 
Qua nunc funt in htnmt vocatuloj ji vokt ufm ; 
f^uem fenes arbitrium efi^ & jus, & mrma kh 

iftuudi. 

However it will be (^ feveral Ufes. It 

will be fetviceible to Foreigners who are 

fond of the French Langiiage, and im-^ 

prove themfelves by reading die many 

ttreilent Bodks df leveral kinds that are v 

pubiiOi't in it, Belides, the moft polite 

among the French themfelves may fome- 

timcs have occafion to confult the Dic- 

timiary, about fuch Words as they doubt 

of* In i&ne, \^h€h our Language becomes 

ftiudt altered, the Diftionary will help to 

exfrfaiti thofe'Books that atte written in 

the prefent Age, and which will be ad- 

mirM by Pofterity. • Arc We not obliged 

now to explain the Language of Vi l l e- 

HAR^DOUlN^and JoiNVILLE> We 

wou'd be extremely glad to have Greeks 
ftiftd Z/4«« Didionaiys made by the An- 
tients themfelves. It muft mdeed be 
own'd that the perfefting of Didionarys 
'* is 
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is a Point in which the Modems have 
out-done the Andeftts* In time, Pofte- 
uty will find the Benefit of having a 
Piftionary, that will ferve as a Key to (b 
many fine Books. The Value of (Uch a 
Work muft inaeafe in proportion to it^ 
Age* 

g. IL It were to be wi(h*t, methinks^ 
that the ACADEMY wou'd add a 
GRAMMAR to their Diftionary. It 
wouVi be a great Help to Foreigners, who 
are often perplex't with our irregular 
Phrafes. The habitual Eafinefs of fpeak- 
ing our own Language, hmders us firom 
perceiving what it is that puzzles them*. 
Befides, moft of the French therafelves 
wou*d fpmetimes have occalioa to confuk 
fuch an eftablifti't RuK They learrft 
their Mother-tongue only by Cuftom : 
9nd Cuftom has its ^efe&s^ every- where : 
Each Province has its mjm :. Taris is not 
faultlefs. Even the Court it-felf has a 
Tang of the Langiwgp pf T4ris ; Where 
the Children of the higheft Quality are 
ufually educated* The moft polite Peo- 
ple can fcarce get rid of the Tone, and 
peculiar Expre^ions they leartft in their 
Childhood, by converfing with their Atr 
tendants, in Gajcony^ J^o^mani(y^ or iq 
Taris it-fel£ 

The 
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The Greeks zvARtmans did not think 
it enough that they learn't their Native* 
toi^ue by mere Praftice, When they 
grew up, they ftudy'd it in the WorM 
of Grammarians, to obferve the Rules, 
t)^e Exceptions, the Ety mologys, the %u« 
rative Srafes, the Strudure of the whole 
Language, and it's Variations. 

A learn*d Grammarian wou'd be in 
^stnger of making a Grammar too elabo* 
rate, and too full of Precepts. I think it 
wou'd be beft to keep to a ifaort and eafy 
Method. At firft, give only the moft 
common Rules : the Exceptions will be 
leam't by degrees. The chief Point is 
to fet a Learner, as foon as pofhble, to 
apply the general Rules, by frequoit Prac- 
tice : and afterward he will take a Pka- 
fore in obferving the particular Rules that 
he folio w'd at iirft, widiout heeding 
them. 

This Grammar cou*d not fix a living 
Laii^uage : but it wouVl ()robably le&a 
the capricious Changes, by which the 
Mode governs our Words as well as our 
Qpaths. Thefe fencifol Alterations may 
at length perplex and fpoil a Language, 
inftead of improving it. 

§. III. M AY I not prefuroe here, from 
an Excels of Zeal, to oStt z Trofofal^ 
which I readily fubmit to fuch a judi- 

• cious 
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eious SOCIETY? Our Language 
> warns a great many Words and Phraies. 
Nay I cannot but think diat within thefe 
hundred Years, it has been cramp^t an^ 
impoverifli't by refining it. Toras then 
fomewhat uopoliik't indeed, and too ven^ 
bofi :■ but we regret the Lois of the old 
Language, when we find it in ^le Works 
of Makot, AmioT) the Cardinal 
D • O s s AT ^ in the mofk hiimorous Writ* 
ings, as well as in the maR ierious. It 
h^ fbmething in it vsery fliort, fimple, 
bold, lively, andaffediog, Iflmi/lrake 
not we have thrown out more Words thaa 
we have takea in. Now i wou'd hav^ 
fK)ue loft ') but new ones introducU ■ J 
woa*d have every Word authority, tfa»t 
we want, if it fouod fwaetly, and be not 
ambiguous. J^ 

When we carefully examine the Signir 
fication of Words, we perceive there ace 
fcarce any two that b^ve exadlythe fame 
Meaning. Wjb find very many that do 
not point-out an Objed diftindly enough^ 
uni^s we add a fecond Word. Hence 
comes the frequent Ufe of CircMmlocu^ 
tionsi which oblige us to ufe fiver al 
Words to exfrefi one Idea. It wau'd 
be proper to abridge our Language, by 
fixing one plain proper Wx>td to exprefs 
every Objed, every Sentiment, and every 
Atticm. 1 wou'd evea have feverai 

fynonympus 
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is *he '^aV Id "4v6id' all A«tt)i^Sfy •, t<y 

i\\:yit^o^\^^i f feeing we^ighf ftafily 
iJhiife out of feveral fynonymous Words, 
t hat which runs fmoothcft with the reft 
•f *the 'Feriod*^ ^ '■'■ ^^>^^' --^- •• "• ^ ' ^ • ' * 

thdEe citoif <raI)d«cl^Word6V ifUch '^s^^^^M^ 

Aod Atho' the )Latms were HKM'^visl^erv^d: 

|ri: Jihis JPoHJ^^ ^tt^ejr imitated ^ ^ fSV^e-^ix 

i*rf/^^ 6Cc. ;:Trhi^- way of :'t^ 

tfceir Verfe^ tiJOFe magnrficwit; Befides, 

the fame Peifm ^ te m?rfce their V^f (rfica- 
itJp^ pjpr« yau-ious ;and <afy, Th^tuitsns 
TmHoh^ t!heir Torque wittk iiich Foreiga 
!8Voi:(is as they needed, F^r inftance; 
tbey wanted fo^ Terim thau: were .^kv* 
perforfhilbfophy,. which began ztjtfifne 
very iate« So whea they kam'c Greek 
they borrow'id it*s Terms to argue upon 
the Sciences. Tu l ly who was Jiicely 
fcrupulpus about the Purky of his Lan- 
guage, veryAeely us*d fuchiCrr^ Terms 
as he needed. A Gre^li Word, wh^ firf|: 
us*4 W2i^ seckon'd uncouiSi : however 
fome beg*d ieayc to ufe k : and then the 

Permiflion 
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permifficm they obtdn'd, focm tum'd m- 

to Oiftom^ and made it current Latin. * 

Umv^tm'^^TLt^t^ ENGLISH 

ffefiiie no Words that fit their. Purpofe -^ 

but 



* Jhtfi k ttdtt m$ ir tkft^bi s. vim D^ffiw, if I 
/kf sJkti sfidf i0 nctmmmd U tk$ Qnukmm rf&ttr K^ 
mm, th$ finmm rffiteh s» \AfimMy, [as tie French 
UCADSMT.] I kn^w mimd that $h§ EngUbGetutU 
hmtfi 4ury mti Mftturfivi^ M.that pffmi ^owt Nagh^ 
Af«ri } kmt thst w§ imuraUy lovi to have Redfinfet^oiu i» 
fUm trndeemfrng Bxfreffifins f asMuek as tkey fo hmve h 
Mver^dwkkcitmr MndBemay. And Aefidu this,- 1 wt^ 
itffismi w$U §n9ttgb that tiey have &ne great A[0Jfamt 
$$ the Qrewth ffOratmy, vAkb r# tuit wanting ^ tJh^uk, 
tkat their KoMity live cemmmUf cUfe tegether in thmirCk 
Pfs \ and ours for the meft fart fcatter*d in their Coemtry 
Uenfes*^ vfberus it is fiem thefretpmnt CMnterfatiam in 
Cityi, thai the Hsim$m, and Wk, and Variety and JSie^ 
fame ef Lanptage, are ehiefiy te be fitchU. But y^ naf^ 
withftanditsg tifefe Difconragemenis I fiairnetJHek to fay 
that fnchn PKOjE CTis new feafenaUetebefeten-foot I 
and may mabe a freat Refermation in the Manner af onr 
Sfealang and Wrumg. rirft, the Thing it f elf is no voay 
eantemftible, Fer^ the Purity ef Speech, and Qreatmeff ef 
Empire, have in aU Ceuntrys fiiU met tegether. The Greeks 
fyoke heft when they were in their Glory efConquefl*, The 
Romans made thofe Tunes the Standard if their Wit, vbben 
they fuhdu^d, and gave Laws te the World : And from 
thence by degrees they declined te Corruption $ as their Va^ 
lour, their Prudenee, and tha Honour ef their Arms did 
decay : and at lafi did even meet the Korthera Natioas 
halfway in Barbarifm, a Uttla before they were over-mn 
hy their Armys, 

But befides, if we pbfirve fuoU the EngUlh Lanffsagt, 
wejhallfind, that it feems at this time more than others, 
to reqtiire fomefnch Aid, to bring it to its lafi PerfoStiom, 
TheTruthis, it has been hitherto a latle too car^fsly hand- 
ed I and, I think f has had lefs Labour fpent about its po- 
UJhing, than it deferves. Till the Time of King Henry the 
Eighth, t here was fearee any Man regarded it but Chaucer ^ 
and nothing was written in it which one wou^d bo willing 
to read twke, but feme of his Poetry. But then it hogan 

to 
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bait borrow freely from any of their. 
Neighbours. Such a Pradicejs very alr> 
lowable. In this Cafe, mere tJfe makes, 
a Language common to all Men* Word^ 
are but Sounds that we arbitrarily ufe to, 
exprefs our Thoughts : and thefe Sounds^ 
are in themfelves of no Value. AH Peo- 
ple have the fame Right to ufe them^ 
What matter is it then, whether a Word 
belongs originally to oi^r Language, or 
comes from a foreign Couptry ? It wou*4, 
be very childifl) to take aay Exception at 
fuch a Trifle as the Manner; of moving 
Qur Lips, and jQiaking the Air. 

Befides, we have no Pretence for in- 
iifting upon this falfe Point of Honour. 

P ^ ^ Our 



to raifi if-filf A-ltttU, and to found JtoUrably wM. Trom 
tkdt Ago doiun /« tho beginning cf ouff late Civil Wan, Jt 
was ftill fajhioning and beautifying itrfelf In the Wan 
themfelves — it received many fautafiical 'TnviSr wki'ek 
were introduced by our Religious S^ds ^ and many osst* 
landifh Phrafes, which feveral Writers and Trariflator$, 
in that great Hurry brought in and modi firee as thoy pleas'd i 
and withal it was inlar^^d by many found and necejfary 
Forms, and Idioms which it before wanted. And now 
when Men*s Minds are fomewhat fettled, their PaJJtons 
allayed, and the Peace of our Country gives us the Opfor^ 
tunity of fuch Diverfions 3 if fome fiber and judicious Men 
wou*d take the whole Mafs of our Language into their 
Hands, as they find it, and wou*d fet a Mark on the H 
Words % corrjtSl thofe which are to be retained -, admit and 
eftablijh the good 5 and make fome Emendations in the Ac- 
^nt, and Grammar : I dare pronounce that our Speech 
wou*d quickly arrive at as mstch Plenty, as it is enable to 
receive s and at the greatefi Smoothnefs, which its herha^ 
tionfrom the rough GerixiaQ will allow it, 

Hiftory of the Koyal Sodcty, p. 41, +»% 
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Our Language is only a Mixture df 
Greeky Lot in j and Teutonic kj with 
fome confbs^d Remains of the Gaulifi^. 
Now feeing the main Stock of it is bor- 
rowed from other Tongues \ why fliou'd 
we, through a grbundlefs Shame, deny 
ourfelves the Lioerty of borrowing what 
Words we ftiil want to enrich our Lan- 
guage ? We ought to take from all Qjiar- 
tets, whatever we need to render it more 
clear, more exaft, more harmonious, and 
mwe concifc ; for all Circumlocution 
weaken's a Difcourfe. 

*Tis true the Choice of fuch Words as 
ought to be authorized, (houM be left to 
Perfons of a juft Tafte and approved Dii- 
cemment. Latin Words feem to be fit- 
teft for this Purpofe : For, they found 
agreeably *, and depend on other Words, 
that are already French. People's Ears 
are accuftom*d to them : there's but one 
Step wanting to make them current •, and 
that is, their having an agreeal)le Tenni- 
nation given them. When the introducing 
of new Words is left to Chance, or to ig- 
norant People^ or the Fancys of Women \ 
they admit fe veral Terais tnat are neither 
fo clear, nor fo fmooth as were to be wifh*t. 
I own that if without a prudent delibe- 
rate Choice, we fhou'd haftily adopt a 
great Number of foreign Words, we 
fhou*d make our Language a confus'd 

* unpolilh'c 
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WJpoli(h-t Medljf qI^ fltfeer Toqgues pf a 
quite di£S(nem lUnd : '^Afi Ml^igeft^ i^M 
adds to the Mafs of Bi^od, '«a uofut^ble 
Mature of Parts chatr9tber<H>i;Tu^ xh%9 
recruit it. But we mvtft remAonber, t^€ 
we have bot juft thfowiK^ liui; mjci- 
viliz*d Manner which was as aotient as 
^ur Nation* . 

Sed in tm^tau tamen mmm .l^^n'^"^' 



MaifferuKtf iSlodieque mamttt itefligia mtis', 

Sem emwifQr4Uif atlmvit mimnfi (jhi^» 

Some wtU- perfaftps. obje^ thiit thjft A- 
CADE MY has OOt Power^to make a 
new Tetm curreiit^ aod^atthePubRck 
may oppofe it. ' I retaemb^r the rftftant;^ 
of T I B p R 1 us; that fo^il|dablcl^Iaft51* 
of x\itRi^dtfs Uves V whtii mat^e hitt^ 
felf ridiculous by afFcftihg to intrbdiitt 
the Word Monopolium. However,- 1 be- 
lieve that tljp jpuWick; wp^u'ji readily fhew 
a Deference to fuch a difcfeet Authority 

not weiefFed whatT diie JSf^/^ d^ fV^ 
^ay : When- ye fcdtlie W^ant ©f d Wordi 
chufe one that^fouhd*sIweetl)?, and i^APt 
in the kaA ambiguotis;^ OBC tfaa( id fi^ 
greeable to ouc Language, a6d will h«J[t 
|:o abridge Difcourfe: Every-one will pejj«. 
ceive the Convenience of fuch. A Wordji 
Let four or five Perfons ufe it modeftly 
in faajiliar Converfation ^ others will re- 

P 2 peat 
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peat it, through a love df Novelty : and 
then it becomes faihionable* Thus a Path 
that one opens in a Field, foon becomes 
k beaten Wav, when the old Path is rag- 
ged and fartneft about* 
- Befides nevr and fimple Words, we 
want fome compounded ones, and Phra- 
fes : in which the Art of joining Words 
. ,w . to^cdier, that were dwap; u;5*d a-]part, 
*^ • might produce a graceful Npvelty. 

H o ft. A * Dixeris 0ffregjih\ mtum fi cal^da verhim 



RtddiJerit jmiSt^a novum 



Tl^s ^c^ Latins bi^VeUvolum in one 
Word composed of two : and of two dii- 
tkiift Words they made Phtafes ; fuch asl 
JEUmigium ^Urun^Mubricusa^ici. But 
m this Point we mud be ipari^ig and cau- 

Ibid. -— ^ amis amufque ferendis. 

The Nations that live in a mild Climate 
reliflr ftroiig and bold Metaphors iefs tban 
th« ffeopi^ of hot Countrys do^ Our 
Language wbu*d foon beootne copious, it 
thofe who are in^greateft Repute for Po- 
litenefs efideavourM to ' introduce fuch 
E'Xpreffioofi^, (either fimple, or figurative] 
as we hive hitherto wanted. 
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SL IV. An exccUeqt * RHEXp* 
RICK woiiM be far more viluable than 
ja Grammar, pr any other Pjrojed th^at 
tends only to bring a Language to greater 
Perfeftion. He who wou'd; underuJcfe 
thi? Work, fhou'd coUeA into it all tte 
fineft . Precepts of Aristotle, Cir 

CERO, (XUINTILIAN, LUCIAN, 

JLqnoin;us, and other famous Au- 
thors* THe Paffages! he might quote 
ifrom them, wou'd be the Ornaments of 
his Worfc By taking only the choiceft 
Parts oj^ the pureft Antbuj^y.1^ wbu'd 
make a^ffiort, /curious, delicate TTreatife* 
. I am very far from preifecring the Ge- 
nius of the ancient Orators^;fo that of 
the Moderns, in all Refpefts. I think 
the Coii^rifon that has been lately made 
on this iSubjeft is very juft. For, as 

P 3 Trees 
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** Nor woH'd I have this new ENGX^ISH ^C^- 
T>Ef4T copfin*d pnly to the weighing Wcrds^ and Letters,: 
fhere may he alfe. greater Works fiuniemt jfer it. By ftmuy 
Signs we may guffs that the Wits of our JSTation are not 
}nfiriour to any other j and that thfy have an excellent 
Mixture of the Spirit of the French^ and the Spaniard*: 
and I am confident that we only want a few morejlandit^ 
Examples, and a little more Familiarity with the indents 
to excel all the Moderns. Now the heft Meant that tan 
be devised to bring that about ^ is t0 fettle a fixt and hufar" 
ttal COURT rfELO^ENCE i according to whofe 
Cenfure aU Books, or Authors, /heu*d either ftand, «rfaU ~ 
TheROrALSOCJETr is fo far from being Uk§ tpput 
a flop to fuch a Bupnefs, that I know many of its ME M* 
BPRS xvho are as able at any others fa/fift in the trinfr 
ing it inte Pra^e. f ' . 

Hiftory of the Royal Society^ /. 4»> 43« 
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Ttces hive now the fame f otm, and bear 
the &tiie kind of Fruit, that the]|r had a 
ttKmtknd Years ago j fo Men cdhtinue to 
{>todac6 the iatne Thoughts. But there 
ate two Things I niuft here , take the 
Fteeiom to ft^geft. The firit is, that 
foriieCiiiiiktds are more h^p3^ than o- 
iXkerSy for fome p^icular laleot^ as 
x^las for ccirtain kinds olttUit For 
inftahce, L^gttedoc and Provence ^jro- 
ducc Raifltfi kfid Figs of a better Tafte, 
than KarHMfdy, ot the Netherlands. 
So the jinudianf had a Genius fitter for 

Silite Arts thiin the Sc^thtaus. Tbt 
itilians h^ve a better Talle of Mufick 
than the Liiplan^rs. We find likewifc 
that the ^Jftkuniais had a niore quick 
and fpriglitly Wit than the jBeotiaiit. 
The fecond Thing I obferve; is, that the 
Greeis had a kind of long Tradition that 
ve want. Eloquence was more culti- 
vated amohg tiiem, than it can be in our 
'Kacton. . Ahkx^ the Greeks all Thii^ 
depended on the People ; and the People 
were. influencM by Haranguing. In their 
Forai of Government, Fortune, Reputa- 
tioa, and Authority, were obtained by 
perfwading the People. Artful vehement 

Dedaimers 






* Atkam teaiic «9cJum» vl quo acuuoires cdam pa- 
tantur AttUi } crafllim Theb'n — Qx c, d^ Fau. J. 4, 

^QttMOi t?t craP jurares aere natum. HoR. 
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Dcclaina«rs fway'd them^is they pleas'd : 
and Oratory was. the gneat Spring of Af 
fairs both in Peace, and Wan Hence 
come thcfe nainferous Ik^angues inea- 
tioo'd in Hiftory^ which we reckon in- 
credible ^ becaufe they are (b intirely 
different itom our Manners. D i o d o- 
iius the Si^ilioB tells as thatNico- 
XAU8tandGtsiPi^t/s by turns influ- 

-enc'd the ^ilT^M'i^^^*^ • The one prevail'^ 
"with th^m tat firft to patdoo fome jit her 
idan Prifooci^e and the next Moment, 
the other pet^^)(raded them to put thc^e 
^ery PriCbners to death* 

RHETORi CK has nofuchlnfluence 
now amcM]g us. Publick iyfemblys meet 

only for Shows, and CereinonySf We have 
fcarce any Remains <^ a powerful Elo- 
quaice^ cither of our Old Parliaments, 
or our General States, or our AiTemblys 
of * CWdF Perfons. Every thing is de- 
termined fecretly in Cabinet-Councils, or 
in finne particijlar Negotiation. So tha|i 
. our People have Ho Encouragement to ufe 
fuch Application as the Qreeks did, to 
raife themfelveS by the hxt of Perfwafion. 
The publidc Ufe of Eloquence is now 
almoft confined to the Pulpit, and the 
Bar. 

P4 The 
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The Wattnth of our Lawyers to gaid 
aCaufe relafirig to theEftate of a private 
Perfon, cannot equal the Ambition that 
the Greek Oratbrs had to poffefs them* 
felves of 'the fupreitie Authority in a 
Commonwealth. A Lawyer lofcs no- 
thing ! nay- he gets his Fee, tho* he lofe 
the Caufe ire undertook, fe he young } 
he applys hiirlfciPtb 'plead elegantly ytli2* 
lie may acquire foine Reputation, with- 
out having ever fhidy 'd eahdr the Grounds 
of the Law, or the great Models o£ An- 
tiquity^ Has be' eftabli(h*t his Charac- 
ter } he leaves-ofF pleading, and enriches 
himfelf by Qiamber-Prafikice. The raoft 
valuable Lawj^ers are thofo who fer Fads 
in a clear Lfgrit ^ who re^r to fome fixt 
Principle of Law^ and anfwer all Ob- 
'jeftions accbifdirig to it. But where are 
thofe wlio have the Art of forcing the 
• Aflent, and moving the Hearts of a whole 
People > - 

Shall r prefiime to fpeak with the fame 
freedom, concerning Preachers? God 
knows how much I reverence the Minif- 
*ters of his WcJrd. But I cannot offend 
any particular Perfon among them> by 
obferving in general, that they are not all 
equally humble and difinterefted. Young 
men who have little Reputation are too 
forward in Preaching. People fancy they 
{tc that thofe-feek their ow» Glory, more 

than 
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than God's: and that they are more 
eameft about making their Fortune^ than 
for the Salvation of Souls. They talk 
like fparkling Orators, rather than like 
Minifters of Christ^ wA, Stewards 
of his Myfierys. It was hot with diis 
vain Pomp of Words that. S. Peter 
preach't the CrticifyM Jes«s in thofe 
Sermons that converted fo many tfaoufand 
People. 

. .Wou*d we learn the Rules of a (erious 
effedual Eldquencei from S. Austin > 
He follows Cicero in diflinguifhing 
4hree different kinds of fpeaking. He 
ifays we muft fpeak \Jubmffiy€^ . in an ^Mmp 
.humble familiar way: ^ mildfyi in ^x\pitf^at% 
engaging, foft, inlinuating nianrier, to 
make People love the Truth : and {( noblyy II r^^*- 
that is, in a lofty, vehement Strain, when'*^* 
: we wouM captivate Men, and refcue them 
from the Dominion of their Paflion?* 
He adds, that the only Reafon for ufing 
fuch ExprefTibns as may pleafe People, is, 
bccaufe there are. few Men reafonable e- 
noi^h to reliOi fdch Truths in aPifcourfe 
as are. quite dry and naked* As for the 
fublime and vehement kind. He wou'd 
not have it florid -5 ^ nir * embellifli't 

: , ^' with 

^ — Non tarn verborum ornatlbus comtum eft^ quam 
. violeatttm animi afie^ibus «— > Femir qiisppe impeni 
, ihOj & elocuttonis pulchrkudinenij fi occurrerit^ vi re- 
rum rdpit^ non cura decoris aflumlt. 

Aug. di 2>^. Cbr. X. IV. 
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^ with the Ornaments of Speech : bot 
« mther full of the moft pathetick Eoio* 
"^ ti(»s« ; • • for the Speaker fbllowkig 
^ die itnpalie of his Thoughts, does not 
« indaftitebfly ftudy the duties oTE- 
« locution \ but naturally ufed Ctich te 
^ rife from^ the Subjed itfdf.'* The £uiie 
Father obferves that a Man i;^ho %hCB 
ief(Autely iiirith a Sword enrich\ with 
Gold and Jewels, ufes thefe Arms, (with- 
ouft regarding die Vake of rhirai,) bectufe 
they are fit for fighting* He adds tkit 
Gou had permitted &CYPKi A N to 
ufe fome affefted Ornaments in his Let- 
ter to ^tHmans ^ diat Po(betity might iei: 
how tiiuch the Purity of the Cfarx/han 
Doftrine had corredied this fi^^erflucms 
Vanity^ md brought hitn to a more grave 
>and modeft'Bloquence. 

But nothing can be more affeding than 

die t^ Storys that S* AuIstin relates 

to (hew us the true way of preachii^ 

with Succe& In the firft Inftance, he 

was as yet bat a Prieft. The holy Biffaop 

Va L bm u s appointed him to preach tx) 

the People o( Hiffo^ in order to reclaim 

* Efift. them from ^ riotous Feaitin^ on folemn 

XXIX. adj^Ays* He operfd the Scriptures, and 

"^^^ read to them the moft vehement and 

. thre»ti)ing,JReproache$. He eameftly be- 

fought his Hearers, ^ by the igoominys 

*^ and the Sorrows, by (heCrbS, by the 
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•* Blo6d of Chmst, not to deftroy 
^ themfolves ^ to pity him who fpake to 
•* them with fo tiiuch Afifeftibn 5 and to 
** Ihew fome Regard to their venerable 
^ old Bifliop, who, out of Tendernefs to 
" Aem, had cotninahded him to inftruft 
•* tliem in the TTroth. I did not make 

* them weep, (fays he,) by firft weeping 
^ over them : but while I preach^t, their 
^ Tears prevented mine. 1 own that 
^ then I cou'd not restrain my-felf. M- 
** ter we had wept together, I began to 

• entertain great nope of their Amelid- 
^ nieiit.*' On this Occafion he quite 
vary'd from the Difcourfe he had pre- 
par d ^ becaufe %t did not now think it 
lutabie to Aeir penitent Difpofition. In ' 
fine, he had the Satisfadion of feeing this 
people traftable, and reformed from that 
very day* 

The other Occafion wherein he power- 
fully fway*d the. Minds of his Audience, 
is thus related by himfelf : *' We muft 
^ not imagine that a Man has fpoken in 
** . a lofty fublime Manner, when he re* 
•^ ceives many Acclamations, and great 
^ Applaufe. Thefe are fometimes given 
"to the lo weft Turns of Wit, and the 
** Ornaments of the moderate fort of E- 
*• loquence. But the fublime Strain oft- 
- ^\ times overwhelms People*s Minds with 
*• its Vehemence : it renders them fpeech- 

" lefsc 
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" Icfe : it melts them into Tears, When- 
•• I endeavoured to pejrfwade the People 
of Csfarea in Maurifania to abolifh 
a Combat among the Citizens, in which 
Relations^ Brothers, Fathers, and Sons, 
^ bein§ divided into two Party's, fought 
^ publickly for feveral Days, at a certain 
^ time of the Year i and every Man en- 
^ deavouW to kill tne Perfon he attackit : 
" Accor^me to the uttnoft of my Abili- 
** tjr, I us'd the moft pathetick c-xpref- 
" uons to extirpate fuch a cruel inveterate 
^ Cuflom from the Minds and Marmen 
^ of this People, However I thought 
" 1 had done nothing, while I onty heard 
*' theix Acclamations* But their Tears 
" gave mp Tome Hope : Their Applau/es 
" ftiew'd that I had inftrufted them j 
** and that they were pleased with my 
" Difcourfe : but their Tears declar'd 
** that their Minds were changed. When 
*' I faw them weep^, I belicv'd that this 
" horrible Cuftom they had received from 
*^ their Anceftors, and been fo long en- 

" flav'd to, wou'd be abolifti't Tis 

" now eight Years ago, and upward?, 
'' and by the Grace of G o d they have 
f been refl:rain*d from attempting any 
" fuch Praftice ." If . S. A u s T i n had 
weakened hb Difcourfe by the afFeded 
Qrnnments of tlie florid kind of Rhe- 
toricky he wou*d never have been able 

tQ 
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to teforai the People oiHiffo^ and Cf- 

fana. 

Demosthenes likewife followed 

this Rule; of true Eloquence. ^ ^ O A- 
** thenians I (faid he) do n6t fancy that 
*< Philip is like a Deity, affur'd cf 
*' S&ccefs in all his Attempts. Among 
^ rhofe who feem devoted to his Interef^ 
^^ there are fome that hate, and dread, 
** and envy him- — But yourNegli- 
•* gence and Sloth puts all things to a 
" ftand - - Confider, O Atheniat^ytovjhAt 
•* Condition ye are reduc'd. This wicked 
** Man is gone fo far as to leave you no 
** Choice betwixt Vigilance and Inafti- 

" vity. 



fat ^yfULm dddm-m, i^M<i fM^SiiiUnHK i^ MJhy^ 

. fv-^^V w ylvn^ j iTa/dv fi £^\<idfdLyM mj j vcTr 5 
^/' Jfii/ «/>*^if« ; aS^3^ a*' ?t®- w W^y, '^^gH^y^^^ 

^'i D£MOSTH£K£S xnPHrU I. 
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« vity. They fsr he direateiB you ^ and 
** talKs arrogantly. He is not content 
«( now with what he has akeady con- 
•» quer*d : He forms new Pvojeds every 
« day ^ dnd lays Snares for yott on all 
« Sides, while you continue ftiU badc- 
** ward and flouful V/hea then, O 
** jitheni4mf i when is it that ye will 
« do what ye ought to do > When will 
» ye attempt (bmethiqg^ Wh«j wiU 
** NeottflStydctemiineyoutDad? What 
<* inuft we think of what is now a.-do- 
« ing ? In my Opinion, no Ncceffiff 
(• can be more urgent upon a free People 
**• than what arifesfrom the Shame of 
«« their paft ill Conduft. Will ye iHU 
*• wander about in publick Places, in- 
** quiring after News? What ftranger 
** News can diere be, than that a JV&n 
** of Mtuedon fubdues the Athmiansy 
«* and governs all CrefCf ? IsPhiuip 
**• dead ? fays one : No, Ciy^ another, h.» 
•* is only fidu What avails it, whidi 
*^ he is ? ibr if he were dead, you wou'd 
«* foon raife up another Philip.** Here 
Good-Senfe fpeaks without any other Oi- 
namctit than its native Force. The Ora- 
tor makes the Truth plain to all the Peo- 
ple : he awakens them : he fpurs them 
on to Adion : he (hews them their im- 
pending Ruin. Every thing \s fpoken for 
Ae coo^mon Good j not a Word to fhew 

his 
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his own Wit : there is no glittering 
Thought: all tends to inihrudl:, and move 
the People. 

Indeed the Romans began very late to 
follow the Example of the GteekSy in 
improving polite Learning. 

Difsum in partii cemum diductrt —^ 

The Romans were employed about 
their Laws and Rights j about War, and 
Hufbandry, and Commerce : which gave 
Virgil occafion to fay, 

Excudent alijffiramia moBius ara : ^^ ^ 

Credo equidem ; vivos ducenf de marmore vukus. 
Oratunt caufas melius : • ■ 

Ttf regere imferio fofuhs, Romane^ memento : ' 
Ha tiU erum artes : • 

S A L u s T finely defcribes the Manners 
of antient Rome ; even while he owns 
that (lie neglefted Literature. **" ** The 
*' moft prudent (fays he) were always 
** the bufycft. No-one exercis'd his Wit 

•m^ittffm M i ■ ! ' ■ * ■■■■■ i n I II II 

* frudentiffimus qiiifqUe negotiofus maxim^ erat. 
Ingenium nemo fine corpore exercebat. Optimus muA 

3ue facere, quam <Kcere 5 fua ab alijs benefa^ lau- 
ari> quam ipfe aliorum narrare matebat. 

Sai. BeU. Cattle, 
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^ more than his Body. The worthyeft 
^ Perfons chofe rather to ad wifely, than 
^ to declaim '^ and to have their brave 
^ Deeds applauded, by others ^ rather 
^ than to buiy themfelves in recording 
^ their Neighbour's good Adions. 

We muft acknowledge however, ac- 
cording to LiV Y*s Teftimony, thM a 
. ftrong and popular Eloquence was well 
cultivated at Rome in the days ofNl a n- 
Lius. This Man who had faVd the 
Capitol from the Gauh^ try'd to ftir-up 
die People to Sedition. * " How long 
(faid he) will ye be ignorant of your 
Strengtn i which Nature difcovers to 
the very oeafts > Count at leaft Aow 

many ye are . I fhou'd think ye 

wou*d fight more refolutely for L.iber' 
ty, than thofe Men for Dominion — 
How long will ye look upon me > Ye 
may all of you depend on me to the 
utmoft, ^cV This powerful Orator 
perfwaded all the People to pardon him, 
ftretching out his Hands towards the Ca- 
pitol which he had formerly fav*d. Nor 
cou'd his Death be obtained of the Mul- 

titudci 

* Quoufque tandem ignorabilis vires yeftras» quas 
aatura ne beihias quidem tgnoHire* voliiit > Numenie 
falteni qnoc. ipii fin's •— Tamen acrius crederem^ tos 
pro Ubertate quam illos pro domiaatione certaturos — > 
Quoufque aae circumfpcaabitis > Ego quidem nulli vet 
trum dccro i * 

jriT. Liv. I, v;. €h. i». 






tttude, titt he^ was ca.trfA[isiv6i fadfod 
Wodd •, whdnca he ccM'd «» te^gw ffiair 
tliem tke GapmiL^ * <' Th& tv&unds 
<*' found ^%s 1,1^ V> dfeft feeitig th6 
" Peopfe's" Mih(Js vtrere ft» HrWlgly pirt- 
<^ pioffeft wifh tfe6 Merit' oSf M A wl I u *, 
*• kwotfdibedili^{fibfet6p«:fe(ikftWeflft 

<« he was realty giiifty^ nftiefotft^y oom^ 
« eaitty th^va onif df the Sight of the Ci- 
^ {$it0l Wtiidh i^Sttiifl^ fllein of his gld*- 
« rious Semcfe - - - - llYi^iii^'Ife OMcrid 

I ^ apjjearU'' '. ^ •'•• •' 

; Every one knows What Troubles EIo-* 
^ehce occafibifij amqhg^tHftjfeeif^ Af 

' Jkomf C AT^ ]^ In j^'s Oratory btougdl 
the Remibit^ «)^ thtf Bi<i^ df 1^. fit^^ 
tj^at' Eloqi^iptW't^iadsd' oa^ t(», pisirrwkdl 
iteopfe aai -teK move fh»ipraffi:0nsi= Wit 

■wa^ ifev^r'eiia'^i5y*(iijqi"i^i; Afl^6ifid'0e7 
cbitnie^ leb^d <h%ve had liop kiflLtelice> in 

Nothing cart be vb&it - axiddV thaa 
Br u t us whepr he f writes tbCi'c t ^t^. 

, , . • ' , '• " ■"'-.. 

.' ' ■■:.*. ^ -.,-,, : 

, "^^ ^pij^f^k. 'jl^t'ilwfeeisi nifi octtioA quoqae hottiaiim 
lib^raOent a tiiitfi ai€lmorl» d6copi9 jjfcitnquanf fQi<e"ift 
pca90C€Upati» b^ne&iQ'aiiiliiis^^ VcrQ cnaint iDCutn**^ 
Jbi. cruB«Q valuk -^» Tit. L r v; L, Vf. i:A. xrfi 

f Pardccfeih'litteraV!^ tuarmn qUaV mtfiffi 6 c t Ai 

ftore poffiim eaHefhx ilKY pars'e^^iftols; (Eiriptap ad O^^t/in^ 
<bs nk)bis; affecitl* Sfc enhn- iHi gtatiks :^ls rfe'Repub-* 
Kca/ tarn %pHdtfcr/acdemfffi! |qmcf fcr?6!arfi'> pudet 

iM\MijitAs; a< forftiiMc j* fed wincu fcrib^nsanrft cits 

• * -.—-,.- ^ Com* 
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Willi* fuch an Air of Saperiort^, as to 
reprove and filence him. ^ ^^ . You beg 
** our Life and Safety of Oc tAv ius : 
^ ((ays he) what Pe^th cou*d be fo bad) 
«• By this Requeft you fliew that Ty- 
•* ranny is not deftroy'd.^^ and that we 
•* have odly changed our Tyrant* Con^ 
fider yoOr own Words ; and deny if 
r&a can, that fuch a Petition is fit to 
)c offered to nqne but a King •, and 
•* fipom a Slave, toa You fay that .you 
^ aik and exped only one Favour d 

" bim: 

^ Commendasnoftrain falutem iUi ^ quae morte'giia'iilu 

Krniciofior > } ut prorfus prx te fcras, non fublatan 
>Biindtionem, fed Domihum commutatum effc. Vet" 
ba tua recognofcej .& aude negare ff rvientis aJveiiys 
H^em iftas eSe pratce«. Uauri ais efle quod ab «o 
-Kmnletur^ & etpeftemr, ut cos dves, de quibu^ yM 
joni^ populuHjue Romanus bene exiftimet^ ialvos 
Tefit Quid u nolle > non eriinus? at^ non edc, 
quam efle per.iUinn^ pntftat^ J£go mi^oD fidius aqn 
cadfh'mo tain omnes Deos averfos ,efie a falute populi 
Romani ut pftavikf oraiidus ^t ^ro falute cu'imbuaa 
Civile non dicam TOO libentoribus jorbis terrarum — 
Hoc tu Cken, pofle httmO^af^m, & illi amicus es> 
aut« G me carum babes, vis Rof^d videri ^ cum ut ibi* 
cfle pofTem, commendandu^ puero illi fuerim > Cui quid 
agis gratias jfi ut nos falvos eiTc vclit, & patiatur, ro- 
gandum putasT an hoc pro bcneficibeff haBendiim, 
quorf fe, quam Antofomm, efffe maiutriH aTqilo ifta pc- 
tenda effent uu. Ifta ver^ inftbecillitas & dclpcl^tio, cui 

K' 9 culpa non magis intc rcfidet, quam in omnibus a- 
t^CtCarem in cupiditatem regni-tmpuh't : & jlttt^nk^ 
Quod ii,Rnnams nos, efle meminiflemus : non audadus 
domiiiari cuperent poftremi Homines, <{uam ut nos pio* 
biberemus. Tu quidem Confufaris, &.tantoruin fcele- 
rum vindex (quibus oppreffis vercor ne in breve tenu 

pus dilata fit ab» te pernicicsi) qui potcs intueri aox 
geuerts*— ^ ^ 

^fi4d CicjiL* LIB. Efifi. adSrHU Ep. xvj. 
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*^ him *, that he wou*d iave the Lives of 
** thofe Citizens who ate efteem'd by 
*• Pafontf of Worth, and by all the Ho-: 
^ mdfi Ptopli?. > What theit, un)e(s h^ 
** (hall '^cioiifly pkafie, We muft iioif' 
*^ live? But 'tis better tbdie, than to/ 
** ovre dill' Lites tcf hi». ' Nc^, I canV 
** dunk the Gods ate fuch de<^t'd Ene-' 
*' mys to the Safety of Rome^ as to twf^ 
**' Willing that the Life dE tn^ Citizen 
** fiiou'd be he^d of Octav *u s .5 anif 
*^ hx Mi; tfab Lives of tfeofe Who aferi^ 
'* IfeliVefereof theUfiivetfe^^V-i (DCK- 

**> CEKO, can you coofefe tbat! he teur 
^ fuch Fowef y add ftifl be one of , his' 
" Friinds? Or if you to^ieme,' canyotf- 

* defire to feie tae ^tRme,' Wh^n* I cant- 
^ not come thither without obta'iningth&t' 
" Boy*% Permiffion > Frtf What di> your 
*^ ^ank him \ > If yoir thiidc that oat Life' 
'^ muft ilill b«K beg*d of himab at Pavoilr Y 
^ Muft we tieckon it a Haippinds that he' 
" chufes to have fucli Favours aflfd ra-f 
** fhfef of hit* thaffof AWT^tfNY ?**- 
« TWs Weaknfefs and Defpair which o^^ 
<* tilers are guHty of as WellaS yoii, jSrOf^ 
** emboldeii'd' C£ s X R tor midte hitnfelf ' 
♦* King - - - - But if we rememtter*d thatf 

* we iittKOMANSi the AmbitioiT 
•* of thefe bafe Men ta tiftfrp i^fe G^ 
*■' vernlnertf wcM*d not hav^ b«fen greateic- 
^ (d^tfourCduj^ge^indefeildifigucr Vm 
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**.> aftaidithtit yax vbo have b¥»i,Q>ftful 
*^. 3nd aveng'a .** IH»bl«k- of fo„ ojtpy 
"-"GrioieiihJ^vi thereby. 0oly;4elfty'4 our 
*V.fF^»iafer jifliort' while. . mowfa/k yQvt 
'V beHoJd: ^«W ,'5iwJi h^ve dop^ > " --.--^ 
Hpat wea]j[« vxkcent^ and mommvift ^i^ 
B'ifeourf^^Iiave.appeaEU if it had beea 
mA UriULWutiafiKm and q^^iot Q911- 

U]» AppCUfs» gattejr Hp> tf kh kidluiiekiiuf 

tiia$ S>E<i4Ai9^ii>fiNS9,: Man^-iv^ 

i«^i» ^M« lUe IMinlikrs qC th^ Cofpel 

tij^ k& Qmofifii for tbie :^teaiat Salva- 
tifiR of Sfluls, -tteta D5wo$tHLEiit» 

tiK4o g|9Qdv thvt MiMtiivf 'ba<^ ^ilni- 
33f$itbi rabhfir tjhati to owe bi§ Lif^ tQ > 

lia? its B«au^y§ ; 1j?at thw ^e quite mif- 
^^*d i^ ihfittDikoMrkp. that Qv%\it to 
li^ 'gjiirpate^ wb. the nebk&;P^<«is ^ 
;0)d \i:h€rem tlwe is. no room, for dtli- 

c»t« Turn? of? ^. . "Kj^vfluiid fott oS 
l^ietoridc can nwn OQiPf vp t£)! th^ tvue 
fubline. ^hj»^, wQvi*d tli^ ^ti^nts have- 
faid of a, Ti^y,. vcl^imH 1^ c u 9 a; 

: laments 
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^mtnts^her ^iiafort\ines .urith Points'^ of 
Wi^ ,Xiiaj9.Gyief 4(ai?9 AOjE: lalk. thiii. 0r 
^iji^hat <:(jn'<i we thinh ^i* Plyachct w8h^ 
(houMj ia tjie ffi<9ft flfe^^diliidgte ill' 
VVords^ (hew Siimers the! 4fe*ine J«^ 
men^ hanging; ?ver thekriljiwd^ and JrJUt 
open un4er ^ir FeetK'Tbere wa^Oe^ 
f ency to ^ obferv'd ifi oiJriEjangtiagesi- /ks 
^ our eioat^is.. A d/Gd»ti©la^c.\yi<k^ 
dceis not .^[ipurfi in Friflg^,'^8liobcJri4i and 
|Smi)roiaei:y. .And an- Appft^lfcal Minifr 
ter ; ought nc* to i prea^l^ the Word ; (^ 
fe o D iii a pompous Stila, fijll Of affeded 
Ornafpent?. ; The; Pag?n8:w55)u'd not \iv^ 
^nduir'd Xfi fee«v«4 a Gpti^edy ^ ULtad^dip 

'Xit ri3enii^us drrident itaJl^ntil^sa^^r^^ : Hor, //* 
tihtnani vuttus. S v// mefiefe, ^undurn efi ^ j^. ,01 ..', 

' Pfimuin ip^nht : tunc tua- tneriiffortunia ta^efk 
Tdcphe, w/pelcU • mate n mandate hq^ 
Aut a&rmiaUy aut rideh ; ^r\^i^ mi^fium • 

Vultum, vet t($ decern ^""^^ — - : -• ■ 

' We rfiuft nAt judge fy ttiifax^ur ably ^f 
Elo^asMte as'b rtckoft it <J!4y * fHvSt- 
loiis Att ehat a DetUiirrer tifts tt> impofe 
on- thff .^raalt Infi^itiatibii of-tlid Muhi- 
■ 0,3 tiide, 

""'i NufiC'CjUid aj«uai-fit/fifocc(l< ^u^^ ma^^e defedt; 
in dratione, vid^amus : auaniquai^ jd q^^idem perW- 
f falint e({f ' noh ofMhi ckuTa^;, nee ^iid[?t6ri; ' riequ^ perHA 
nji nfe^fic t'^mpod coi^ruciT br«j<|ivs teum/gei^ *-*• 
OmiMue in re- pone quod deceat facerc^^artis ^ natuwc 
^tlrj (tkcj' qtiJi'qitandoque tfcceat^ ptudeittiac^ ■ * 
: CicEno ^^ Orat. lib, iij. J. 55- 
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tude, an^ to fcrve his own Ends, *Tis a 
very ferious Art ^ dcfign'd to inftrud Peo^ 
fie *, fupprie& their Paflions ^ and reform 
Hieur Manners j to fuppprt the Laws ^ 
^xreft pubiick Councils ^ and to make 
Men good and happy/ The more Pains 
ah Haranguer takds to daxzle ime, by the 
Artifices of his Difcourfe, the more I 
(hou*d-defpife his Vanity.- HisEagernels 
b difplay his Wit wou'd in my Judg- 
ment render hiiri unworthy* of the leaft 
Admiration. * I love a ferious Preacher^ 
Who £pe4ks for tny fake j and not for his 
own -, who feeks my Salvation, and not 
his own Vaifl-gloty. He beft deferves to 
be heard who ufes Speech only to doadi 
h js Thoughts ; and his Thoughts only ^o 
promote Trutii ind Virtue, jfothiug is 
hiore defpitable tjlaii a profefs't peclaioir 
fer, who retails his JlSfircpurfcs^ a^ a Qiiack 
doefe his Medicine^;; ' .'• .^. > 

I am wiliihg^tfiis Point fhbuM be de- 
termitfd by the yery Heatheri#. P l At o 
wou'd not, permijt ia his Repul?lick fuch 
effeminate Notes . of Mufick as the Ljii 
di^ns ij§!d. The Lacgdemmanj^ exr 
eluded from theirs all Inftruments that 
were too compounded*, left they fhou*d[ 
foften the'People's Temper. Such Harr 
moriy as feryes merely to pleafe the Ear, 
is ah Amufement fit only for foft and idle 
^ foiiSj and is uhvs^brthy of a well-or- 

-'' • ^. / ' •■ ' dcr'4 
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oerM Commonwealich. *Tis no farther 
valuable thaa the Sounds agree to the 
Senfe of ttie Words 5 and the Words in- 
fpire virtuous Sentiments, Painting, 
Sculpture, and other elegant Arts, ought 
to have the fame End. This ought un- 
doubtedly to be the Defign of Eloquence 
top. Pleafure ought to be mixt with it 
ojiiy to fenw as a Counter-ppife to Men's 
vicioas paflions -, ?md tp reij(J?r Virtup 
aiaji^ble. 

I wou'd have aij Ora^tor prepare jhinji- 
felf a long time by general Study, to ac- 
quire a large Stock of Knovrleage \ and 
to qualify himfelf for compo&ig well ; 
that fo he might need the lefs Prcpara* 
tion for each particular Difcxnirfe. \ 
wou'd h^ve him naturally a JVIan of 
Good-Senfe , and to reduce all he fays to 
^' Good-Senfe as the Standard of his Dif- 
courfe. His Studys fliou'd be fblid : he 
ftiou'd apply himfelf to Rtafbn juftly 5 
«nd induftnoufly avoid all fubtil and 
over-refin*d Notions. He ftiou'd diftruft 

CI 4 his 



* Cget^aniia artium ftudia fere reconditis^ at(}Utf ab* 
t!itis e fontilntf haurmntiu: : dicendi aiitem omnis ratio 
Jin .medio pofita^ communi quodam in vSu, atqueinho- 
jninmn morcjSc fennone verfatur : utin cxteris id ma- 
ximc excellaf> (jnod longidune iit ab imperitorum intel- 
ligenda fenfuque disjiinftum : in dicendo autem vitiiun 
Vel maxlmutxi dft,.;4Vulgari genere orationis, atque a 
conAKjCudineCOMMUKIS.SENSUS abliorrer«. - 
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huimgv^tmt, and nit Let it influence 
hj9 Jw^gpwnt. tf e iou^ft ground every 
Di(cpu|cCe upon £iine evii^t principle^ 
an4 ^f* that draw t|i^ ihoi^QbyiQus and 
liitm C^tnCequenc^ 

H o ». ^# Scriheudi rel^e fajexe g/^ dT frinci^ium & fins : 
^r. Pott, jj^^ ;^^y Socratica, poierum ofieniete charts .- ' * 
yir^qque fjrpfvifam rem nan inviin fejaenmr. 
>ui4^iitPatria, gufd debeaty & quid ainicifl 
[uo be amore parens, qm f rater amanius & 

; V T r , — T*.;- ifeprofeffo, ' • (boffet; 

jj^ddfre pffpitf fcH cohwnimia cuiquei 

G^tei&li^ fpcdeing a fbor^ t>ec]^nMf 
Kuovra i^iMfsc' the Ptinciphs <^ iatix^ 
fhilofoj^j^'inor tfaofe ol the Chnftim 
pontine* fill perjfeftii^ tlie Manners oi 
Men. iHemiild^ nothing but bright Ex- 
pvefllohsy - kad n^enious Tucos. ' What 
^Vihiefijr Mranb is foli4 Knovkdge. He 
can • talk ' hain^lbmly- ' witkout kaowif^ 
ttrH^t %e< oiiighlt: tia(ay. He weakens tbe 
inofl: iiflo^rtint Truths by his vain and 

iiabbi^tl Turns of Fancyv tt CsprefiSoo* 
K On the contr^, the true Orator * a^ 
clorns hk Pifcpurfe bnly with bright 
Truths, noble Sentiments, andfiidi ftrong 
^pi^l^m ai^ m ada^e4i^:liistSi^jeS; 

'*••'••'» * ' ^ / -- g|%n 
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S<^ Qffi^ ^^pctarn cxiim). viirflj[|^ ferdf ^Suxc^. 
jw«^4 ^^m^ffii^visxx Jia^viw|<m, j^icfc fiw?!: ^tomcat 
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9tid to the PaQioos lye wo He 

thinks; he feeU-, and his Words flov 
naturally £:om him. ^^ 4iib^x «^^ 4iffwd 
hn Words (Cays S^ AxjSTi^y i^ut tif^ 
on bim. ^ Map that hps a greajt and 
a£tiyie Soul, with a natural eafipeib of 
$peech, impiTQv'd by Pradke, .lyeeds ne-- 
yer fear the want of Expreffions* Hh 
moft ordinary Difcourfes will have e]&» 
qui£u:e Strokes of Pratory that the florid 
fl^ranguers cw never imitate. I)e is not 
a Slave to f Words y but clpfely purfue^ 
the Truth. He knows that Veh^mencQ 
Xs as it were the Soul pf Elo4{|i^e^ H<r 
firlf lays ^own the Principle which muft 
ierve^ to dear the Subje^ he treats (£ 
He fets this Priocij^le in the f alkft lighti 
^ turns it every way ^o ^ive his iObweft 
lie^ers a dear View di> it* lie draws 
the remotiieil CcsxCequenc$$ fro^i ^ b^ ? 
Condfe and obvious Train bf reafonic^ 
Every Truth is fet in ite proper Place 
with rfegjfr* W-Ae . whole i it pttpares, ; 
i^ads ^, and iu^cMts, ^ther Truth 
that needed its Ailiuance. ThisjuftOr^ 
&si prevents the Trouble of nfiedlsfs Re«* 
pemions* But it retrenches «ono of thaii^ 
tife^ (ms^ that ferve to dired: tlie Hear- 
jSr's. Attention jftei^ntty to that chief 

Point 

r t ^ 

f Tcof ttte^ tfon-ithet qulfqiiaan tM maxima rermn 
|IU}Ilttncx.Ycrraxitur> de verbis eflc foUdttts, Jdim. ib^ 
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Point oh which the Whole depends. The 
Orator niuft often (heur him the Conclu* 
fion that is contained in the Principle r 
And ftom this Principle, as from the 
(!)enter, he muft fpread a due Light over 
all the Parts of the Difcourfe i \A^ a (kil- 
ful Painter places the Light fo m his 
Pidhire, as from one fingle Point to dif- 
tribute a due Proportion of it to every 
Figure. The whole Difcourfe is one 5 
and tnay-be reduced to otie fingle Propo- 
fition, let in the ftrongeft light, by va- 
rious Views and Explications of it. Thi 
Unity of Defign (hews the whole Per- 
formatace at one View : as in the public^ 
Places of a Gity, on6 may fee ai/ tfy^ 
Streets and Gates of k^ when the Streets 
are ftraight, equal, and duly propottiotf di 
The iDifcburfe is the Pro{)ofitidh unfold- 
ed ; and the'Propofition is in Abftraiff of 
the Difcourfe. ' : / . 

|iot. A J3imqu4 Jit fmdvfsjfimpkx Ju^ 

;^. >3 * - Ht v^ho- ri*rceives not thef Beauty and 
Force df this Unity and Girder, has ne- 
ver fe^ any fliiHg m 'its full Light. He 
has only feeh Shadows in Pl ATo'sCa- 
y'ern. ' WhitlfcouM we fay of an Archi- 
teft who couM fee no. difference between 
a ftatejy Pajace, Tfl^oTp Apartments are 
ddjufted with the evRfteft Proportion^ £0 
^ to iflal^e, one^wiiforw S;i;tt^ive ^ and a 

C0l)j^8<d 
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confus'd Heap of little Buildings which 
do nc^ compofe one regular Pl^n, tho* 
tfeey -be aH jilac'd together ? What Com^ 
parifon is there betwixt the Colijf^tum^ 
aii4 a confusM Multitude of irregular 
Houfes in a City ? There can be no ttuc 
Unity in any Compofure, . uiricfe there 
can Be nothing taken from it without 
fpailiiig it* It never has a right Order 
but when we cannot difplace any Part 
without weakening, obfcuring, and dif- 
ordering t^ Whole, This is vfeat fjo- 
K A c £ explains perfedly welL 

■ cm UBa potemer erit ns P* ^* 

Nee facundia deftrn huncy tuc luciius Or^. 
Or dim bac virtus erif, & Fhtus^ 4Xtf ^o fidhr^ 
Vtjam nunc dica$, j^m mmc debewtia did 
fkraque diferat^ & ffafens iii teafus cmiiiatf 

An Author who does not thus metho- 
dize his Difcourfe is not fully Mafter of. 
his Subjeftr He has but an impetfed 
Tafte, and a low Genius* Order indeed 
is an Excellence we feldom meet with in 
tlie Produdions of the Mind* A Dif- 
courfe is peifeft when it has at once 
Method, Propriety, Strength, and Ve- 
hemence. But in order to t^is, di[e Ora^ 
tor muft have ytew'd> examined, and* 
comprehended every Point, that he may 

. yangc 
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npi;^ each Word in its '^ prc^r PIt£e# 
Tfiis is what an ignonu^t DeckiiBer^ who 
is j^i^ed by hi^ Itoaginatiop^ ^an nev^r 

dilcer«#v { ; ; ; 

. 1 sot k <^T ES is liiiooi^^ infiQuatiqgi 
^d ^le^ant: but can w« compare hkn 
to Homer.) l^ti go.fa^ther^^and :afa 
hot ahaid to fay that I think D £ m d snc^ 
}}SNE$ a f greater O^aipr .t|iafl Ci^ 
CEaQ« 1 proteu there ^is no }A^ ad* 
mires Cice aa more thaii J cIo>» He 
emMilime^ every thing he h^indle's^ HeV 
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Endf which might havejhod in}kf BepOnif^ 1 ^ an%in 
tU ihih^i)^, ^iiSici 'fSlh hu\e jtocH as '-Ml in iSe MilU 
dU or End $ there is properly in fuch a Piecex neither Be^ 
gmm»g^ Middle', or Snd .* Itis a mere Bhtffid'^^ iht a 
Wortz^ Ani the more it ajfumps the Air or Appearance if 
dUii Wdrk^ themn ridtcuhus it htt^rhts, 

CQAHAqT£Brx9^xCKS, Vol. |lf. 0, 45f, a«o; 

iilium» prdincm dividenqij, prapparandi^ probandi ra* 
x\6t.tfa \ -ivarAz denfque^ quae funt tnvcntionis^ In elo» 
€pBkSo ^ alil|in (tiVerfittS ; d^nfibf ille^ [D £ i« o s r- 
H E N £ s 5 ] htc [Ci c s R o] copiofior 9 ille cohcludit ad- 
fltfiitte 5 hie httfts fUgnaf : file acumine femper 5 hie 
fiMTqWbntir C^ foHddft' 3 illi AIM detrahl poi^ft.; hmc 
iijhU alficLi, CxM*^ plus \v^ hoc '9 m >^lo Katunr .««^ Ce> 
deaditrii ^hxo in hoc qiiidiem, quod ilk & prior ftiit, & 
ctCMignai^iMGKJteROkWhti quanttis eft^ ^Et:Lf. 
IJam. mih^iVifUifar M» T u t n¥ s^cfuh ft totnh) ad-imr* 
taU'Oh'ettT Grascbrum^contuhlTcti efnnxifle vim D e m'o s t- 
Jt^l**!-^ copiam P LATONis^^jucuaditatem I s o c r atis. 
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sn Honour te Spoech 3 mi iiiakfi ^at 
h^j UCa of Wards - that ttOrOift^ elfe 
ix»M He has! a vaft Variety of Wit; 
Hk's own coHcife and vehemeeft Wh^li6 
dofigcis <to bb a agiia^, CA'tALllV'E; 
V E ii R E s, and A^iq t qn t :, tim w6 
may* p6i:€ei\aei fixni^ Mnmy ia }ii§ 'Dil^ 
foctr$(s^ Hk ;^^ IS wondmU) ) iMitftiti 
ivre d^fceira ik. -White' hq is «oi!dtrftf4 fat 
ike^afoty of/dieittfpubhdc, he diM^tiot; 
forget that he% ^aa €hMM ^ hov do^ he 
let Ql^cre forgejt. iiv Demc^s^YH^kpcs 
icom^ dasuifpoited: 'and^ to liave iMMhing 
m vieAizi butt im Gokattyy %6 dw» not 
ftiniy what is^ beaiit;^ ^ Ipue nitorally 
^Is ioto: it,. Without refledlfligv He is 
aho(s^e'Adtniiation.^ He ufesi^^h^ as 
amodeft Mail do» his Qoatths only to 
caver himfelf. He thunders^ he ^i^it?eii&: 
HeV like a ToiMnt t;J>at hurry t every 
tiling along wkh, iK: W^ cantiot cpkici2^ 
him ^ for, he's Mafter of our Paffiods. W« 
confider the Things he fays, and not his 
mtnis. We lefe4tght of b im : We. t hipk 
of P H I, LI p only who ufyrgs ^veipy thing? 
Em ^haxm'd wicfe/ thefe two Orators , but 
J coofefe that Tu L LY '4 pro^bui Art 
andfniagiiififient Klpquew^ ^ife& a»a Igf* 
th^ the vehemeM Simplicity e^ {>^ 

MQSTHlkN'E-S^ 'V, . 

^ '• ♦Art - 
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* Art lefiens and expofes it-felf when 
\istooopea ThusLoNGiNUS fays 
^t t * HocR AXES blundered like a 

* Sdidol'boy 5 - - - when he began on£ 

* of his Pjwiegyricks in this manner 2 
^ Sfccifigfuch is the Nature of Eloqiiencrf 
^ that it can make great Things appear 
^ little, and fmall Things to febm great) 
^ that it can reprefent the oldeft Things 
** as neyr ^ and the neweft as old*' ^ ^ 

* Is it th«a OFsocRATE^s (one m^t 

* fay) diat jrou aft going to change all 
^ things with regard to the Lacedem^ 

* iiTMiiri't and the jithenians ? By this 
^ Mann^ of praifingEdoquence he makes 

* a Pjeajuble to caution his Hearers a- 
jaihft believing any thing he fhou^d 
lay/ In effeft itf was ' tor declare to the 

World that Orators are only Sophifeibch 
as P (. AT Of's GorgiuTvn^ and the otheif 
DeclaiiBers of Greece y who perverted 
Rhetpricfe.to impofe (^ the People^ 

• -'''' Since' 
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* Std hoc pad non po(fuinus> & perire artem puta- 
mn^ nifi apparent : cum defitiat^^rs eiTc, C apparet. 

*' fm^ «•&* 9T99 iTi) ^ifSi iuyih^ TVXHvi miii<ms^ ^ 
xJkifiBpl^ 3^ A^y^^ dr^axdUm *, :^«^r ^ li ^ 
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^ince Eloquence xequires that an. Ora* 
4or (hctfd.be a Man of Probity, ahdfae 
-cftcem'd fuch,!if he wou'd expeft Suo 
cefsriri the moftcotamon Affairs of Life^i 
Aow much greater Reafon have we td 
believe this^Saying of &• A u s ti n* ccnir 
<:ei^g thofe who qughrto fpesk like 
Apo(Ues> He freoihes .fabUmeij^ whofi 
Lift is irreproachable. What i Good 
i:an we expe^ from the Difeourfes of a 
yoilng Man: without fblid.Xnoidedge( 
iwithoutExperienoe, withoiitrandlabUm't 
Charafter ^ who t^k'es :!a^'PiverfioQ of 
Oratory -, and perhaps endedvoukis to tai(e 
Jib Fortune: by tlfiat Miniftfcy/iitrhichf X)b4 
liges us tohepoor with J bsjusXuHRlst^ 
to bear bur .Crofs with, hini,.bvJSeJ^^ 
nial^ and to command Me^VPaffioiis in 
©rder to convert them ? : « : '. / 

/Before I conclude diisif{ead,il mufi 
add'. a few Words ocknderhing/the Elo^ 
quence of the Fathers : for^ ^ foake^teani'd 
Men judge of them too unfavofarably. 
They form a Character of it from; T e r- 
Tu^ t L I A N's.harih Metai&ors Y^r.fome 
fwelling Periodfil of S. C y P Rii a.^ i-feomr 
foine perptext Paffaigcs of S* A m Bk 6 s e, 
fome Qver-asfk'd jingling Antkhe£es 6f 
Sw Au8TI^p^ dr fome :QjiiWDles o£ 
S*' C H RY s o L o <>u s. Bat: they Around 
confider the corrupted Tafle of>the Times 
iO'W^Yich the Fathers, liv'di i^Mr^b^ad 

f ta 



tohfkitB juft Tt^^ foon aftei Au G^iis^ 
T tls^ S:eigiL J u v£ Kt A L i$ left drll^ 
€atdttiactH6&ACE« TfabeTs afitod^ 
iog Btanbaft Iq the Stildi of SBNtEci 
dieTr^edJan, andLtJcANi .Ai:Ieii|dli 
Mawnt matefy decBia'd* Solid Leanmi^ 
wta loiv 9t jfthnsy and the&lfe Refines^- 

and S» GlLEa'^RT Hi^^iANZ^jik 

wettt-tMtbar. The Fathetsbemg trained 
up Qtader the ihreak Declsiiners of their 
TiidcB urens^. led awa^f bipr 4*^ common 
Fr^ndias ^ ^ whidi die mkd Men fcsacd 
ems idi& it itras not tfapiight toferaiafe 
then; lib ^^)eris in. an eaify .natural wuj^ 
.'Etes Wbitd was in the £nne Conditbn 
asi tti Efequenioe, that we fho&'d be n 
now;: sisb ta Diefs, if no-boKly darfd to 
appear in a fine Cioath, widiooCibadEbg 
it with ikfaei ithidcefl: Embroidery Ac- 
Qokdia^tqi this Faibiof!^ w^ bek)y'd^ a^- 
n^afyaiixdsclaiia ') and never talk ea^w 
aniAudisnte.. Bnt if Tvre had die Patience 
ta exumbae the Wocks of the Fathers, 
ve fliou'd find many valiiabie Things iff 
diem.. SiCYTK]^iiN has a. Giiahdure 
and Vdiefnence that fomewhat refemblet 

DBlilOi&irKENES.* Itl SiCHBiYSOS^ 

TO M we dai an exad Jiidgmatft, nobfi^ 
images, and a folid Mopalii?)f expiakiTd 
ia.tnie mod obvious a^reeabie Msimm 
& A vs^ir N k at' onae i^Mine* an^< piK 
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pular. ^ leads us to the higheft Notionsy . 
by thpipoftiam^iar Turns of Expreflion*. 
He ^0cs QjiefUons \ he puts Qpeftions^to 
himfell'y hp aiifwers themw His Difcourfe . 
is, a. fart of • Gonyerrationj bet ween, him,,, 
and h^ Audience* .He..uies pertinent, 
Coinj)ari£biw to clear ever j Doubt. We 
fee hwa fbmejfiin'es conidefcend to riie'low- 
eft and coarfeft AppreheniSons of the Peo- 
pFe, in order to reclaim tliAij* S. B e r- ; 
N A K D was a Prodigy in aii' Age of the ' 
groffcft Ignof ance, We,findinhisWMks 
Deliq^cy, aqd* Nobleti^fe/a happy '^^^ 
and DOth Tendernels, aijd Veliemence,. 
We are furpriz'd at jevew^ thing t^jit isr? 
great or beaut j/ul in thf .Writings ofc the; 
Fatliersi when, we 4wv^ the T^^ 
which they.iiv'd. W6 fotgvve Mqn- 
T A I G N £ ; nis Gafiou Exprcffions •, and ■ 
M A K o T, his old Language : why then i 
raaywe pqt.qvjerlook in thejPathers, thp) 
fwelling.Sfile',of their Age, with whiclx.. 
they ^xprefs'the njoflt valuable Truths, ia. 
the liv^iyeflt manner. .^ * 

• Biit lain not here; to attempt a Work 
that is r€fcry*d for foiiie learned Pen. It 
is enough: that J hint in general what 
may be cxpefited from the Author of an 
excellent Rhetorick. He m^ight adorn, 
his Work by imitating ,C 1 c e r o's man- 
pej: of ^iiiixms Examples and Precepts to- 
gether^ *' They who have a penetrating 

R ^ velie- 
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^ vehement Temper (fays S. A IT * T i n) 
*♦ learn Oratory better by rea^g the 
. ** WoAs (rf efoquerit Authors^ than by 
^ ftudying the Ruks of Art/* One might 
give an agreeable Account of the different 
Chancers of Orators^ their Manner, their 
Tafte, and their Maxims. They ought 
even to be compared together:; to cnao/e 
the Reader to judge of me diHfinft Excel- 
lence of each. 

J. Y. A T*. iE AT I s E on POET RJ 
. feems to be, a§- much wantetj* as . a Rhc- 
toridc Poetyis a Tuorc ferrous attdufe- 
fbl Alt than common Pcojjle imagine. 
Religion confccrated. it -to its own U/e 
ffom the 'very Beginning of the WorW. 
Before Men h^ a Text of Divine Scrip- 
tnre, Ae feared Songs tJiey 'leamf by- 
heart prefery'd the Remembrance of the 
Creation, zxA the- Tradition .of God's 
wonderful Works. Nothing. cad equal 
the MMiificence and Tran^^rt of, the 
Songs. oF Moses. The Book of Job 
is a Pbem flill o^ the boldeft and moft 
majeftick Figures; Tbe.S on c/6f So- 
lomon gracefully and tenderly cxjncef- 
fts the myfterious Union of G o d wiA 
the Soul of Man which becomes his 
Sjjoufe. The-FsALMS wiltbethe Ad- 
rniration and Comfort of all Aiges, and 
all Nations- tliat know the- true Goo. 

The 
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The whole Scripture, is . full pf Poeky, 
even in thoTe Places^ where, there is not 
the leaft Appearahee of Vetfification. . 5«p. i^n: 

Befides, Poetry gave the World its firitt ^^' 
JLaws : It foften d Men's wild and favag^ 
Tempers : it drew them ftom the Forcft« 
where they wanderM about, and civilized 
them : it governed their Manners : it 
fbrm'd Familys and Nations : and made 
them relifli the Sweets of ScJciety : it 
ireftorM the exercife of Reafon : it culti- 
vated Virtue 5 and invented polite Acts ; 
it animated People's Courage for War j 
and difpos*d them like wife for the calm. 
Enjoyments of Peace. 



&'kwjflrrj Jhimik^y^ttlT Hot. A 

Ar, Poet. 



Cadthus & viBiijfado detenmi Djrpheus ; ^^' ^'''• 



Z>iffej <^ AtriphiOtl^ Thehana cbhdiior arcis . 

Dncere quo veffei'. Fuit hacfapUt^ia quondam^ 
Sc hmr & mmn ^vtnU vdfihs dtque 

Tjrtifi^qu^ tkates dnitHos t» mmia Md 
Ptarfiim wacmt « ■ 

ft 

Speech animated by lively images, no^ 
tie Figures, the Tranfpoft of Paflions, 
and the Charmiof Hatntofty; ^^s call'd 
tiie Language of the ^oda.r' Even the 
mdft barbarous Natiorts felt its Power. 

R 3 As 
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As Poetaff ers d^ferve the utmoft Nar- 
left, fo Wit cannot enough admire and 
encourage a ' * true POET, who does 
not ufe Poetry |as a Sport of Fancy, to 
gain himfelf a vam Applaufe ^ but im- 
jloys it to infpire Men with the love of 
IVildom, Virtue, and Religion. 

May I not be allowed here to exprefs 
the toncern it gives me when I confider 
that the perfefldng our French Vetfifica- 
tion Teems almoft impoffible. What con- 
firms me in this Apprehenfion, is, that 
our greateft Poets have made many fony 

Verfes. 
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* i muji confift there is hardly *an^ where u ^ fiuid 
s mmre infifid Race of Mortals than thofe whom lue Af «. 
: d€msMPo,€e$skmei^tp V4^ Po^s^/^r ira^Mir attAvn^i th 
. thimmg Faculty frf a Language with an inJHaidous r^gndeefs 
life of Wd ana'Fancy. But for the Man who truly ani 
ind}$^ ^nfi.iefirtms the, Name of P<iBT, 'msd ivh^ as 
a real MafierygrArchite5l in the kind cim defirii^ bath 
Meh and Matiri^rii, ^and give to' an Action its juft Body and 
Proportions, hr-WiUie found, if I mfia^e t$^, unmry de- 
ferent Creature. Such a Poet — fonns a Whole coherem 
And proportioned in tt-felf with due ^uhje6tion and SuBot' 
dinacy ofconftituent Parts, he note*s the Baundarys eftk 
Paffions, and %nows thek exaSl Tones and Meafures ; ^ 
wk^tir km jufily rtpt^ts thk»\^ n^Jb ;the Sublime if 
Sentiments and Mlfon j and difiinguijhe^ the BczwdM, 
from the T>cforttCd'y the Amizhltj from the Odious. The 
moral Artifl who can thus i mi t at e U h inaur^ and is that 
knowing in the inward Form and Structure of his FelUw- 
Creature, will hardly, Vprefume, h, found unknazving i» 
HimfelC or at a lofs in thofe Number i ivhich make ik 
ifahncnyof a'Jiiind: For, Knavery I iV there DiJJonam 
and. Vijfroportion, And tho* Villains mayhavefirong T$m 
and' natural ^apkcit^s of A^ton j Vw irhpoJftBle that trm 
Jlidgmcnt 4ii^ Ingehvuty Jkou'd refide,. where Hansony 
and- Honefty haa;t ^ Being, - 

.A 'tHAR^'cr; Vol. I. p. 207, »oS. 
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V^rfes. No-bo^y has wfbtr Jiner ones 
"than M A Ljf E R B E ; but; how many has 
he made that are far belowrhis Charaftet > ^ 
Even thofe of our moft' admit'dPoetl 
•who have been tnoft uniform "and fted:4jr 
%.their Comppfiires, havt .'yet'wrdte f^- 
Veral Lines that are rug^, bbfcure, and 
•heavy.. By ^endeavouring .to give their 
■Thoughts a deHcate lHitrt;'they f^^^^^ 
tunes make thern iinint^Ulgibte^ '^^^^ 
often ufe forc'd'Epithetsi to hit the Rhyme: 
lb that ieveral bf their Verfes m^Iit ' b^ 
ftruck-out, ^without lofing one •Beauty. 
This eafily appear^ ' when Y^/e:^amiM 
their Works rigoroufly. -» * ' ^'\ - 

If I be not miftakeii our Verfification 
lofes more thAn It gains by f Rhyme,' 1ft 
iofes much Variety, Eaiinefs, and Har- 
mony* The Rhyme that aToet labours 
after, makes him lometimes lengthen, and 
(enervate his Period* He*s forced to ufe 
two or three ufelefs Lines to introduce 
the Rhyme he wants* Indeed Poets are 

R 3 more 

- ■ ■ -. . ^. . . . 

t ^^ '^^y^ hvtrtnd fiards [SHAKispBAR^ Mil- 
ton, and others,] — to their eteriMl Honour have whhal 
inn thofirft o/Europbans wf>o, fince the Got Hict. 
Model of Poetry, attempted to throw off the horrid Dif* 
cord of jingling KHTME. They have ajferted' antient 
Poetick Liberty, and havf hapfily broken the Ice fir thofe 
who are to foUoiv *em } and who treading in their Voot^ 
fieps, may at leifure Jolijh our Lanputge, lead our Ear to 
Jmtr Pleafure, and find out the true Rythmus and hatmor^ . 
imm Numbers ivhieh aUne can fattsfy a juft Judgment » 
snd Mtife'like jifprehfnfion, 

•' ^ CHAKllCTBB.XJTICXS>'yoL I. P. Xi;, 111. 
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OQore * rcxt:^ulQus ab(HJt the Exadaeis of 
their Rl^yincs, than the S^l^ity of their 
Thou^h^ 9nd.SQntimeiU$K this Clearne^ 
of thejr Stile, t]^c Eafinc(si gJ^theii^ Turn 
^od the Nobleoe^ p£ their Ei^pceffiocp. 
Rhyme gives U9 only the Dtine J^ouods ^ 
the laft Syllable of each pTHE^ it whic^ 
is fo tirefome and grating ta the J&m^ 
that we avoid it in PrP%) This Repe- 
jtition of it^ &me Sound is ^vea doYU^ 
in great Heroick- Veries, y^ii^ tw.o ixu)f* 
culih Terms aiy always^^l^v^r'ii by- im 
feminio. . / • ^ ,, 

'. *Tis true we^ find moreHarpoony ip 
Odes and Stanza's^ where t^ ^hywti 
hang ktennixt ^ve a. greater Gufcnce 
aind Y aritpty. But ouf , Igify Heiioif^ 

Verfi?^ 

* Btafi nmch artL$ftit, Bridlh P^^r^. *; <» fitkim 
out that MONSTROUS ORNAMENT which w^ 
4aU KHT'ME, that His no W(mit$r if ^hir Omnfmemis, 
iftd teal Gracc^s iir« M^thoi^ki ^ Uowtvtr fn€€t m,lm 
i Parts of PfOftty {o(f€ciaUy in the Dramatick) we %aif^ 

hen fo happy as fo trtsttnfh oyer this barbarous Tajk ; 
'tis itnaccountabU that ouirVg^ts who from this Prnakp 
M^k^^ wukrtako fatM^fahhit. RifiaemetttSj^ Jbatt*d rtmm 
fi^li- ttpon the ffi^ -kpol ^ k^rt» ^Tts^a, Shame tow 
jLtuhan thai tn tho'tr oUgant StiU, and metred Profe tbm 
Oioitd not bo found. .a peailui ^ra<^ and. Harmony rtluk* 
tng/rom a moro natw^ak and od(% I>tfenfagomerH of, that 
Poriods, and from A^c^/jfi^l ayoirnn^ thf Bnommn: of tk 
fiockinf. Conjinant^ ^^'purri^^fffpd/, to which ootr Lam 
luag^ ts fo uttfortunauty fubmi'^- iinjon kProfeTjisttht^ 
wh^. attotnpts to writk poiitelyjim'd ondoayoftn to. confm 
h'mfolf wuhin' tiofo.^ou^ds^whkh can never ^ withod 
breach of Hariw^ bf, oxcofd'eiin^ any ju^ Metre «r Jtgp^^ 
aUe Pronunciation, 



Verfiwi ;whkh requiriK 1itie.fwe^teft, «rK^ 
varioili,.»id>aK^ majeftidcSoundsihave 
often l(aft4)(,tb^lVofe6tit>ii... n:.-: 

. PiadaI^^ ^Ver£is h^vfc.-oftiqae* th« 
lame Iriteimittiue c^lLhym^ thatlQdes 
havfc : and.tb^ bouddJeCs) Irce^^arfe^ 
iiavcB the Poet room. t<) vai;)^ their JNfc*- 
rule and Gadenoe» as! Jie^tleafes eithtt'to 
rifCi at fell} in his Verfew M. 2>e:t. ▲ 
Eo i^tJ^jE:^ £ ha$ oud^^an itxcelkiit \J^ 
«£ t^is Frdedom. •=« 

Howeviec I wou*d. not propofc to htvfr 
ifihymeqfuite laid afide i Our Verfific^tiAfl 
cou*d not fttbfiA Without it. Otir Language 
has not tint iDiVerfity of long and filort 
SyllftbieB^ which in the Gr^i, {md.tfae 
Latins composed ;the 'Fttt, and the JUSnl- 
}Jhre of .Vot* B«tvl*in jof ^iniblr it 
-iroujd /he ^coj^et to eUojerour Poets Jt litv 
.tlemori /Liberty in their R^yiiier^ thit 
ihey migiht he moce eKad in the Senfe 
jmd Hattnony of their Vetib. Bydsaitii^ 
fomeufhab of' the fissadneiB in Rhym<is» 
ReafoB. . and Good-Soife , wpuM be s^^ 
cloCelyifcJlowVL Xhey, Aigfat the oiD^ 
eafily* hit what! ia truly^^eaiitiftil, . Great, 
^imp^, and Natural i- f .'• "This wou'd free 
•oiir great^ Pacta fnntt' the neoeffity of 
iii^ fiar(fidi.Tarns,7nu£F Epithets* iuid 
poplexi: Conceits ': •, 
; XheiE3cain^le.oft]»Griwi/, and Xtf-. 
!>iiKr» iSDghtr«n(XnlragB us l!0 take thi»£i- 

R 4 berty. 
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beity. Their Vferfification w»; beyond 
all CWparifon, eafyer thaiy outs. Rhyme 
alone is more difficult thac^ all theit Rules 
together : And yet the Greeks had re- 
courfe to their' different Dialefts. Be- 
fides, both Gruks and Latins had &l- 
pei^uous Syllables which they freely 
added to cotnpleat their Verfes^ noKACE. 
look great Liberty this^ way i in the Ver- 
fification of his ^atyrr^ }x^Efiftks^ and 
even in fome Odes. Why tr^ht not wi 
find out fome fuch Relief! ; ieeing our 
Vetfification is facrafn^ing^^hdfb apt^ 
dUy the Fire of:a gocni feet> . '^ 

The Severity of our Lahgoage in not 
blowing almbft any Inveriion ^ Phrafes 
•^Hr vaftly iocre^cs the Difficulty of 
making French Vef few A Poet is forcM 
to put his Fancy on the Rad in every 
Compofurc^ without the leaft Advantajge^ 
or Neceflity. - One wou'd be apt to think 
that we ftudyM rather what is perplexing, 
.thanwhat is JkautifuL For, the placiog 
a Syllable right, coffe our Poets as much 
Thought and Pains^ as thend>left Senti- 
.ixients, the livelyefl Painting, orthe bold- 
eft Touches, On the contrary^ the An- 
-tients,. by frequent Inverfioris, made the 
ffweeteft Cadence, Variety, aAd paiQionate 
Expreflions, eafy to the roet Inverlions 
-were even ttmaM into noble Figures ^ and 
-k^ the Mind fufpended^ in. expedition 
• ' ' ' ;. . of 
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offomdthing great. . We have aiiinftahce 
of this in V ra c iCs eighth Ecldg&e : 

Pafi^rum Mufam, Pdinobis &J^ishcSbm^ Ed. vSj. 
Jmmenwr .hertarum quos tfi mrata jsivimu • ^' ^^^^ 
Cfrtamts^ quorum flufrf^^ajarnm ifmet^ ; 

. Etmuta^fuorreffiier^inp.'fiuiHiuitcwfusi; . 

. Pamonts im/^nsr dieinmu &^ Alpfaefiboi. ^ 

, If you take . away tlus layemon, and 
place the'Words' according to the gram- 
matical OrdeC r ahd /.Coiikudion^ < -^oii 
deftroy all their Jcorce^ apd .Craa,.^nd 
Harmony., TTis this^ pulpenuon that 
ftrikes the Reader^' fib w Taint, ^nd fcru-? 
pulous is our Larigihge m ttiis Point? 
Dare we imitiate this Verfe in' which 
every Word is placed differently from the 
grammatical Order 2 

Aret afft^ vitim mm em fitit aeri^ berha» 

When Horace wou'd prepitre his 
♦Readers for fome great Objea; he leads 
them on without (hewing them whither 
they are going, or giving them Time to 

breathe : 

< ■ I ■ 

'QuaUm mintfirumjubmms alitm* Hon. Od^ 

. i confefs we lYiuft n6t introduce a o^- J- 
creat Number of thefe Inverfioiis into our 
LangCiage all at once : we are hot accuf- 
tom'd to them : they wou'd feeai harfli 

^ and 
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aod Tcry obfcuie. Metfaii^ M. Bo<« 
LErAU*8 Pindaiidc Ode is not free icam 
that Impeifedion. I take the more Free- 
dom m ivakiiig; this^ftemuk, beca!:rfe in 
other Rflfptfts ladmite die Wotks of 
thai gnat Poet. We oaght vo cbufe the 
gentlcft InvcrfioQS ^ ft^ xad Afdi as^ 
come tttxt^ to diofe bur L2Bigtili||i* dl- 
iready p^mits^ For infhnce our whole 
Nation have apptovM of thefc : 

^iafiftrdait cts mmtdtMaitri ie iafemi 

$$t9mkm avec eux d'ane chae commune 
Tout ceux que kur fortune 
F(uJoi$ letirs feryiteurs. 

R o N s A m> undertook too much at 
oncck By his obfcure and bold Tranf^^ 
iitions he forc'd our Language too much \ 
and made it hard and confus'd. He in^ 
troOTc'd totf many coittpbunded Words to 
whicli the Najtlon had, qot been a^uf- 
toxftid. He fpoke French io Greeks m 
fpite ofthe Fr^ch tt^enafelves. I think 
he was in the rigljit to open fome new 
way of enriching our Language ^ to givt 
force to our Poetry, and to facilitate our 
VerfificsKi^, whkh be^ then tdbe im- 
prpv'd. Byt in the Point of Language 
nothing can be effe^ed without tl>e Con- 
fent of thofe for whom wc writeii. We 

■ • . .i :,■_ • ^^i^ 
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fught n^er^ fpi^ll?. two Steps atoneei 
^tjiwii Hop ^Qr( when wc tpA the 
l^^itkueie d^'t foJJbw tu* . Singahrity 
is jiangerous Mmgft in evfty thing-^ an4 
^ap nevei^ W es^iiKi'd io Thii^that de« 
pend ai Cuftptp 6qly, , •' V. 

. THe ihot^ing FisedotQ cif Rata s a rId 
j|^ uq a-lictte i9<i9, t^e oppdfite fiktmne, 
We h^ve fo erampt ahd iokpoNreirifiit ot» 
L^g4;^e, it))dl. Jlt dares tnvbr proceed 
ocherwjbfe th^naceordu^ totHeraoflricitK* 
||uW| aEkcl uiiif(»ra]i Me&oid <£ Qrammac; 
4^. rf^omtpaiiv^ ^iiibihtltiiie/appsoabs fiift, 
ie9i<)i%Tm itst j^jje^ive as it wisia by tk« 
^^ : its Verb cciBftantl}r.ibUaws it, axu 
tended with an Adwrb t2a€ admits oS 
np^iiQg becwioect theint.add tbe Rule 
Dgjct requires; an AcQii£utiv« which mull 
always Kecqpi jls ?Iic&. This esehidies al| 
SU^^te^oa of Mibdv ail ^peeftation, Sur- 
^i^sf;, Va^ty. ^ and. oftimes ali nobk 
Cadence* v . 

On. the Q^luariband I giant that we 
(ktigh( Qeve« tomn the ha^rd b£ Aaobi- 
gttity. I wdu'd even hare, * >Q.u i n-« 
T: I Ll A N ' s Rule genetaUy cbfesv'd, fa 
2S; to avoid Cuoh Exfniefficns as the R^adev 
siay' indeed underftand ^ but which he 
(2pvi*4. not underfti^Q.d^ if he. did not iup« 

I * I Kiln ; • • I M ' i ■! ■ '■' ' ' ^^ — • — > LL^'i 
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ply fotnething that they want We fhau\f 
ufe ''^ a firnple, exaft, eafy StU^Ttbat lays 
every thing open to the Reader, and even 
prevents his Attention. When an Au- 
thor wf ites for the Publick, he ihou'd 
take all the Pains imaginable to prevent 
his Reader^ having any. All the JLa- 
hour fhcxi'd be his own : and he (hou*d 
leave nothing but Pleafure and Inftruftioa 
to liis Readers; They (hou*d never be put 
to the trouble of finding^out his Meaning. 
None bttC tfaofe who deal in Riddles are. 
allowed to puzzle People. A u 6 u s t uf 
wou'd rather have frequent Repetitions 
us*d, than that ^ere fhou*d be the ieaft 
degree of Ofaicurity in a Difcourfe. In^ 
deed the firftCare of one that writes on- 
ly to be underftoody is to ^fe his Read- 
ers by expreffing himftlf clearly. 

It muft be own*d that our greateft 
French Poets, being crampt by me ftriOj 
Rules of our Verfification, fometitnes fail 
in /this Point of ihtire Perfpicuity. He 
who ihinks much, has much to fay ^ and 
is unwilling to lofeanj[r' thing: he fets 
a Value cm all the Fruits of Iiis Inven- 
tioo ^ and labour's hard to crowd various 

Thoughts 
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" KobitprimaCtvertusPERSPICUITAS^ pro- 
p<a ycba, Tt€tm or<lo^ non in longum dilau condiiUo : 
jiiFil necjue dcHt^ neque fuperfiuau Ita fermo fie do^ 
pf^btUs> ifid {daws impends eHt. "* 
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Thoughts into the narrow Compals of at 
Verfe. He aflFefts too great Delicacy ; 
and this degenerates into forced, far-fetch*d 
Conceits. He endeavour's to dazzle and 
furprize his Readers, to convince them 
that he has more Wit than they , and to 
gain their Admiration. Whereas he (hou*d 
never difcover more Wit than they have^- 
but incteafe arid quicken theirs, without 
difplaying his own. An Author is'not 
latisiyM with plain Reafon, native Graces, 
find iivefy Seiitiments whiclx ^£^ th^ true ' 
Perfedictfi o£a Difcoarfcr Self4ove inakes 
him over-(ho6t .^the Mark. *' He u&s nio 
Moderation in ftudying wh^t ' is beauti- 
ful y and khaws not how to check: his 
Fancy by avoiding gaudy fuperfluous Or- 
naments. According to the If^lian Pro^ 
verb. He lofes what is good by aiming 
at better. He run? into the Fault 6f 
tiirowing too much 'Salt and Wit into his 
Cprapofures, and giving too. high a Gout 
to what he feafon's^ He imitates tliofe 
who load a Suit with too much Embroi- 
dery,* *Th?y whp have a jufi Tafte a- 
void ,Ex<;efs in every thing ^ even in Wit 
it-felf. Wit grows tirefome when *tis af- 
fefted, and lavifhly us'd. He fhews moft 
Wit who knows when to cteck its Sallys, 
that he may .adapt hirafelf to People's 
Capacitys, and fmooth the Way for them. 
Thofe Poets who have the moft foaring 
' . ^ * <jfehius. 
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Genius, and the greatfeft rfeach of lllought 
and Invention fcpu'd particularly guard 
themlelves agaiflft fuch aii Exeefs of Wit. 
They will % perhaps that *tis a beaud- 
fiii Failing, a ttoble, And my ancommoii 
one. I own it is fo j biit *tis a f-ed/FaXi.- 
ing, drtd one of the i^oft difficult to be 
correfted. HoRAct W6U*d have an 
Author rigotoufly fttift Irt criticizing liis 
own Works. 

Ho*. A ,Vh kmu & fnubm nmfiu rtfnbet^et iuems] 
M.PMt. Qfi^a^it duns ; iKMtis aSS^ atrmu 

Onmkm ipmum datis hem iota etged. 
jtgm ^mtigti JtiBum j tmuaadd maUt .- 

' There*s much gain'd by Idfing all fu- 
perfluoirs.Otnamftits, and cbnfinirtg o\jt 
feves to fudiBeautys as a« Atopic, eSfy, 
dear, and feemingly ne^igeht. ihh>etrjr, 
as Well as in ArchiteAure, All the necef- 
fary t*!arts ftibu'd be tprn'd into natural 
Ornaments; But that which feftres raere^ 
ly as an Ornament is, fopdtfiuous : lay it 
afide y there will be nothing wantkig : 
Vanity is the only Sutfetef by the Lofc 
An Author that lias top jftucn Wit, an(j 
wUl ^ways Ihow it, we^tys and* exhaufts 
mine, t don't defitefd'.vety much. ^X 
he ffiew*d lefei he woii'd give me.Tirae 
to breathe \ and be far m6re agreeable. 
He keeps my Thoxights too touch upon 

the 
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the ftretch ; the reading of his Verfes be* 
comes a mere Study. So many Flaflies 
dazzle me. I love a gentle Light that ' 
refirelbes my, weak Eyes* I cJiufe ^ti- ^ 
gr^eaWe Poei; Aat adagjs luiififejf ^^ 
mon . Capacitya : , wlj^q doea e y^rjf ihuig 
for their ;{ake9^ and aotjiiqg for hi^ o\itQ^ 
I wou'd have aSUBLIMEfo familiar* 
lb^{W*cf, and iofimple, that at firft ^^ 
Reader -wou'd be apt to think he cbu'tt' 
ftifily have hit on it himfelf 5 tho' very 
few are really capable of it, ^ I prefer 
^hat is amiable, to trhat is furprizing. 
and wonderful. I wouM have a Man that 
^liakcs me forget he is an Author jahi 
feeraS to oonverfe with ttie upon the levet 
f if)x>U*d have him fet before my Eyes, a 
i^abourer who is toncem'd for nis Crop; 
a Shepherd that knows nothing beyond 
his Flock and his Village ; a Nurfe ten- 
derly anxious for her Infants I wou*d . 
have Tiim turn ray Attention, not on 
hlobfdf, but on thie Shepherds whom he 
makes to fpeak. > 

Defp^ffui tihi^ f wc iuifim jtf^/j Alwi^ ^^.^/ 
H^ mM Sicuki errant inwmibus 4;£m. ; . 

Laa mihi mn ajlafe^ nV^ttm nonfrmji:^ d^,». 
Canto qua folttusy fi quando armenta vocatiOi ^ 
Amphiikl DSxaiii in ASlao AtmjntW: - 
Necfum adeoinformis, nuperm' inf^KHcre ^i^ 
ftum.Jjl^idum vent is ftaret mare ■■ 

How 
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How much TOorc beautiful is this rural 
Siraplicity than a nice over-flfain*^ Turn 
ofWk? 

H»«. if Ex miofiSum carmen fequar ; mfibi quhni 

#^* ^Tr. ^^ ^^^ ^ fi^ multimy jpru/haque Uhrn 
Arfui iiem. Tamhn forties jmSurajue ^et^ 
Tamim de medio funftis acceiit bomrism 

How truly gjreat is he who (loops thus 
to his Subjcd^ that he may paint every 
thing to the Life ^' and hit the various 
Charaders he draws! How much is he 
above what we call Ingenuity, V5rhen ke 
is not afraid of concealkig a Part of his 

Wit I A Work cannot be truly beauriftilf 
uolefs the Author keep himfelf out of 
fight, and let me forget him* He :.muft 
leave me alone in full Liberty. For in- 
ftance V i r o i l difappears \ and J fancy 
that I fee this pleafant Abode*. 

Ed. vij. Mufcofi femes, (Xfomno moJlicf berha. 

I cannot help wiihing I were in this 
other Place ; 



Vtu G. — 5? mihi tumqwhn moSher ojfa quiefcant^ 
5f 13". Vejtr^tneos olimfififiubi iicat amares f 

Jtqtiti^namexvoitVuhusi veflrique futffem 
Aia Chfids ^e^is, aut niat^a vinitor uva ! 

Hk gelidi fftneSf bk mBin frasa, Ljcori 

. /^ I almoft 
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I almpft envy the Happinefs of thofe 
<*rfco livein jrtiat delightful Spot whicH 
HdRACE defcribes^ 

Quafinus ingejiSy albaque pop.ulus CatUit 

Umbram hofpitalem confociare amani ^' "'' . 

Jtarrtrsf & oMiquo labor at . ' . * * 

Lymphafugax trefiiari rivo : 

I am far more pleaS'd with this Shacic/ 
arid this St^kra, than witH art impertinent! , 
Wit. that does not let ine reff, Thd 
Chajms 6f thefe Authors never decay. 
They are To far from pleafirig lefs uppn i 
Review, that .every reading difclofes new. 
Beautys, The Perufal of them is not a 
Study r it rather calms and unbends our 
Thoughts. Bright and *over--wroughtCom^' 
j^ofures dazzle and ddude the Fancy -i* 
but^ th6y have fo'fine an Ed^e, ffiat 'tis 
quickly blunted. I valu'e neither what, 
is difficult, nor liricdmmon, dot wonder- 
ful i the fimple, natural, eafy Beauty hitsf 
my Tafte. If the Flowers we tread uport 
in a Meadow be as pretty as fhofe irt the 
fineft Garden ^ I love them beften . I do* 
riot grudge fuch Enjoyrtiehts to any-one/ 
Beauty cotfd lofenone of hs Worth, tho' 
it were common to all Mankind : it woii'd 
rather be the more exceHeht. Scarcity is 
a Defeft, and a Want in Nature^' The 
Rays of the Sun are 'riot a lefs valuable 
Treafure for Ihining upon aril: the Uni-** 

S verfe# 
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verfc 1 love a Beauty fo natoral that it 
(hou*d not need the Advantage of Novelty 
to furprize me. I wou*d have its Charms 
fuch as never to fade, but always to al- 
lure and delight me : 

Ho». <<». ■ itatt np^im flauhmt, 

POETRY 18 certainly an loiitation 
of Nature, and a fort of Painting, Let 
us fuppofe then that Raphael -were 
bufy about a Piflure j he wou'd avoid 
drawing whimficEiI Figures, unleis he 
were working on Grptefque* He woa'd 
not ufe too bright Colouring : He wou'd 
be fo far from defiring his Art fhou'd be 
obvious to the Eye, diat he wou*d do all 
he can to conceal it. He endeavour'd to 
deceive the Spedator, and to make him 
fency that his Pidure is Christ him^ 
felf tranfigur*d upon the Mount Ta^^r. 
•Tis Truth alone that gives a Value tohis 
Painting. Art is defcdive when it over- 
does : it {hou*d always aim at an exad 
Likenefs. Since it is delightful in oat 
of Ti T I A N*s Countty-pieces to fee the 
Goats climbing up a hanging Rock^ ot 
to ob(erve a Q)untry-Fe^ and ruuid 
Qances, in one of Ta i s ni £ R. e's Pic- 
tures j *tis no Wonder that we are pleas'd 
with fuch natural Defcripticns of human 
Life, as we find in th^ ODYSSEY. 
We fancy our-ielves to be in thofe Places 

thai 
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that Homer defaibes; and that we 
fee and hear People there. This Sim- 
plicity cf Mtfitiecs feens to faciog back 
the goldea Age. Fai moke pleas jd with 
honeft&UMSUS, thaa widianytieto 
of CleltMj or Cleof4Ura. The fbolifh 
Prejudices of the prefect Age, make us 
undervalue fuch Beautys. But our FoUy s 
cannot leffen the true Worth of fuch a 
fimple rational Life. Unhappy are they 
who do not feel the Charms of thete 
Verfes j 

ff 

foffUHmefemx, bk -inur jbtmina mia, Vzeo; 

Mtjwiis facros, firigas cafmUs cfaatm ; ^* i* 

Nothing can go beyond this Defcri]^ 
tion of a Country Life ^ 

O famnutioi nimwmjuafi hmna virint V. Georg. 

J^icdas ! quihis iff a, prpcul difcordihu armis,^^' ^^45^. 
Fundit humofacikm viBum ju(tijjima ttUus. 

Aifecuragmis^ & nijeidfidlere iritM, 
Dives gfumnHiriarum ; 0c iatis ptiafimdit^ 
S^boKM^ viwifue lams j ■ ■ ■■ »■■ 

Every Part of it pleafes me : even diis 
Place which is ^ remote from Romaatick 
Notions *, 
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a6o A LEr%ER 

In' the fame manner am I delightei 
with H o fl A c E*s Solitude. : 

SMtyr. O rut, futmdo ^ u efpicim ? quaudogue Sceh 
L.II.S.V|. if,^,,,turumlikit;HUUcfnimiymertihub9t 

*' *"" DucertfMciM jucttuda otUiria vHa ? 

The Antients did not think' it enough 
to copy Nature exaftly : their Hdhiies 
wtte moving., a* well as true. 

H o M E K never paints a YoutVi ^oinj 

to fall in Battle, without giving him foiK 

afFefting Charms.' He reprefents him wH 

of Valour, and Virme : he raifcs youf 

Love and- Goncern for. hiitt\: . Ik makes 

you .dread the Danger that^thyeateas hja 

He (hews, you his Father oppreisV w'i 

Age, and alarm*d at the Danger of lis 

dear Son. He ftiews you his new-mar- 

ry'd Spoufe trembling for him j and y« 

. tremble with her : The Poet enfnare 

your Paflions. His Defign m affeaint 

you with fa much Beauty -and Sweetnefe 

IS only to prepare you- for die fktal Mo- 

meut wher«n you fuddehly f6e the Mas 

you love, fo-mueh wek*ring in his Blood, 

and his Eyes clos'd in an eternal Night. 

Virgil took as much care to raife 

our Concern for 'Pallas, Evander^s Son 

as H o M E R, did to make us lament ft- 

troclus. We are pleas*d with the Grief 

:we feel for Nifi^s, and Euryahts. 1 

have feen a young Prince, but eight Yeais 

ol4 
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old, ftruck with Sorro\Y ^t the Siglit of 
little \Joafl?\ Danger , and vext at the |) » Kings 
High-prieft's concealing his Name, and'*'- *• 
royal Birth from him. I have feen fiim 
- weep bitterly at hearing thefe Verfes ; 

A\i myer^ffi Eniydicen, anjivti fugiem^abat: v i r g. 
Eurydiccn tm rrfmbam fiumm rufa. 5^®'fr *^- 

Was ever any thing more happHy con- 
trived, or fitter to raife a lively Sentiment 
than this Dream of jE N E A s ? 

Tempus erat^ quo prima quies mortcdihis apis Vikg. 
Ihcipit, & dMo Pivim gxtnifftmaferpit. ^g->_ 

/^ fpmnis, ecciy ante ocuJos ynafiijjimus Heftier 
Plfus adeffe mihty ' 
Raptatus bigis^ ut quondam^ aterque cruento 
Puiverey perque pedes trajeBus kra tumentes. 
■ JHeimihiy qualis erat ! quantum mutatus ab Uh 
He&oie, qui redit exuvias indutus Acbillei. 

9 

Ee nihil : .nee me qiforfm^nf vaj^a nforatur : ,- f. a«7. 
Htufugti note Dedy teque hiSfOit^ eripefiammis : 
Hoftis habet muros : ruit ako a cultftine TroJ4. 
Sat patrixy Priamoque datum — ^-^ * 

Sacra fuofque tiki cmmendat Troja penates : 

Jffos cape fatorum c9miies ■ ' ' ■ ' 

» • « .... 

Cou'd Wit move the'HcMt in this 
manjqer J caaone read the fdlowing Pat 
fage without being touch't > 

S 3 \Omihi 
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Vf % 6. O mibijola mei fifer Aftyanaftis ima^a t 
^i^JIfl Sc ocidof^ fie He mamu^ fie wafer^M ; 
Em moK MfuaU $icum fnkfcent dv§. 

Tuns of Wit wou'd be very uofeafb& 
able, and even (hocking, in fuch a tender 
Pirf&ge: iirfierc Orfcf alone cou*d 6e al- 
lowed tier fpak. 

The Poet never mentions the Death of 

any Perfon wuhout defcribing foove i^u- 
liar Circumftwce that muw affeft the 
Reader* We are gricv'd for diftrels't Vir- 
tue, whoa we jcead this Pa^a jge ^ 



.Ak L. if. — — c^^ tf Ripheos, jufiijpmus takis 
f.^x6. Qui fiui tn Teacvis^ & fervtmifjimuf agai^ 
Dis aliter vifum r ' " 

We £iiifi)k oticfelvesi m the midft cf 
7r«^ (ek^'d widt Hortoor and Cofflpajfiksa 
when we scad thefeLiocsr 

^^^'9*'' iilNlfibu^ ioque ffiubf flpmt : 

f^soi. t^f^ Hccvibzm^cemumjue »Kr«x,PriamainqtK 

Saniuine fadantem, fuos iffi facraverat^ iguei* 

f. 509. Arma diufimmr defueta trenumibus ^ifo 

Cir€iimda$m^Kqum bumirit, & imuikfmm 
Cif^imtf as ietifos ft$iur $mriMrus in ioflis. 

it. 544* Sicfatusfemcr : teltsmfia imkeBeJine i8u 

Ntm 
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Ntnk tmrere^ Hoc dicens^ Akaria ad iff a tre^ytn g. 

Traxiti, & in muko iapfantemfMguine naii : 
Jmflicuitfue comam lavdy dextrdque corufcum 
ExtuUty dc liUeri capub ttnus atdidit itnfem. 
Hatfiais Priami faiontm : hie exHus iBum 
Sorti tuUt^ Tr^am ij^mfamj & fndapfa videntem 
Pergama ; tot quondam pofulis terrifyue fuferbum 
RtgmMm Afi^ : jacet ingms littore truncus 
jim^mju§ httmris capm, trfim nomine tor f mi 
Jb me turn frimitm favus atcumfinit horror : 

qhftufui 
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Refpicio, & qua fit me drcum copia lufiro. j^. 564 — 
Peferuere tmues defi^^ tr corpora faku 
Adterram mffere, out igmbus 4^ra dedere^ 



The Poet does hot reprefent Euridice'^ 
Misfortune, without (hewing her juft 
ready once more to view the Light ^ and 
in a Moment pluhg'd again into the in- 
ferpial gloomy ohades. 

yamque pedefn referens] afut enfaferat omnes ] Ge^g. 
kedditaqui t.uxiAicefuperas venietat ad aurof ; J* 'Ji 5, 6. 

^a, Quis (r me, inquit, miferam, & te perdidit *. 494. 

(Orphcu ?' 
Quis tamus furor ? en itertmt crudelia retro 
fata 'vocanty conditque natantia iumina fomnm: 
Jamque mtJe. f\ntor ingenti circumdata noBe, 
l^mM^m titi tewdm^ heut non tua. paimas: 

S i|j We 
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We fympathize even with thofe 
wretched Cattle, that tiie Poet.fets befoi^e 
«iv Eyes : 

Eel Ttii. Fropter a^ud rivum viridi frocumbit in ufy4 
^' ^'" Perdita. nee /era meminit Jecedere noSii : 

The Peftilerice • raging' artiOTg them 
makes a very moving Pifture*: 



'\ 



Q^; Hinc Utis Vituli vuJgj^ n^^iuittur inb^lns ; 
^ ^^ Et dukes mimas fjejfa ad prsfefiarediuiu. 

j^.498--. Labitur infeUx ftu4iormn^ atquf ifmnemor herh/t 
fyiElor fquus ; fontefyue avert itur^ 'tXfede terram 
Crebraferit ■■ » ■ ■ ; . 

;^. 5 X 5- £cce adf ^m duYoftfmalns fub vomere Taurus 

Cotttiditj & mixtitm Jpumis vtmit ofecru^m^ 
Extremofque ciet gemitus : it trifiis orator 
Marentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum ; 
Atqui'Ofere in medio defixa relinquit aratra. 
NoH umbra alter um nemorum, uonmoDia pcffunt 
yrata tfiovere animurh ; nan quiperjaxa volutus 
Pur tor eleEiro campum *petit amnis : at ima 
Sohuntur later a { at^e ocuhsfiuporurgetimrtes: 
. Ad terram^ue fluit devexo, pondere cervix. 

• This Pqet giveg Liff • and Paffion tp 
livery Obje'd:. In his Verfes every thing 
things, and feels: The vpi^y Trees move 
ypu- . 

Gwr.L.ij. j^ijt ad ceelum ramfs fiiieibus arhxi • 

^- *'* *' . ^mturqueno^asjrfndes^ &Mikfuapma. 

A Flower 
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A Flower rajfes your Pity when 
Virgil paints it juft drooping : 

Purpureus veluii cum fi$s fiiccifus an am JBm. L.ur. 
' Lottguefcit mot tens. ^' ^^^* 

You think that you fee the (biallefl: 
Plants that the Spring revives^ and a- 
dorns: 

itjtfe novps Stlfs tuidint fe gramiHa ttiti Gm. L. ij. 
Crederf --^- *' "** 

A Nightingale is Thihmela moving 
your G)mpafi[ion for her Misfortunes , 

Qualis fcfukd m^ens phihmela Jub umbrd G#mX.iv. 
Amijfos queritur fetus, qms durus orator ' * 

Ohfervans nido im^lumes detraxit : at tOa 
Flit noSlemy ramoque fedens miferaiik carmen 
Jntigrat, (T maftis Utte hca fuefiihis in^Ut. 

Horace in three Verfes draws a 
Pifture in which every thing is liyely apd 
afFefting. 

• ' ... 

^ ■ ' ■ fugit retro Cdrm. 

- Levis juventOs & decor, aridd }^^' ^* 

T, n » r Od.Xl. 

PeBente lajcivos amores j^, 5. 

Canitie, facilemqtiefommtm^ . . 

Wou'd he with two Strokes of his Pen- 
cil draw two Men whom every-l>ody 
muft knop at firft^igljt > he {^x^\ before 
your Eyes the incorrigibly Folly of Pa- 

».is, 



HIS, and the iibplacable Rage of A- 

CHILLKS. 

Wou'd he make us in love with the 
Place tK^iere he wilht to end his Days 
with his Friend >' he makes us long to gj^ 
thither. ' 

Citrm. ' tk urrtttum mihi frMter mmms 

Sil' ^^Imriiet- 

ihitucakmim 
Jktitd fforgis lachrjmd fi^iBam^ 
Pmis amicL 

Does he give us the QxiuEter 6f U* 
L Y s s £ s ? he reprefents him bs above 
the Reach of Storms^ and Shipwtack^ and 

the greateft Calamitys* 

> 

jEp. L. I. ' n^a mukdk 

^P* '^ PirtuUtf adverjs rerum smmpfaMis wdis. 

Does he defcribe Rome invincible, even 
under her Misibrtunes > hear him : 

^f/'^- Dur/x ut ikx tonfit bipinnihus 

Od. m Nigra feraci fr^ndis in Algido, 

^* 57. P^ damna, per cedes, at ipfo. 

Duett 6pes amnmmqtu ferro. 
Nm Hjdra feBQ corpm fipnii^, ^^' 

Catul-. 
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C AT u L L u s (whom one cannot name 
without dcteffinff his obfcene Verfes^) hit 
the Perfcftion of a tender Simplicity. 

Oil's (!r amo : quan iif adorn fcrtaffe nqf^htU. ^PP* <<< 
Ntfcio I fid fieri fintiop & $xmt$kr. 

How much are the elaborate witty 
Conceits of Ovid and Martial in- 
feriour to thefe negligent Words ^ where 
the diftraded Heart alone fpeaks in a kind 
of Defpair ? 

What can be more fimple, and more 
ffldviog than King P r i a m s being r^duc'd 
in his Old-age to kifs the murdering Hands 
of Achilles who had dcftrt^'d hisiV^^D. 
Children. He begs of him the great ^^^^^^^ 
H E c T o a^s Body, as the only Alkviar 
tion of his Mifery. He muft nave fpoilt 
all if he had given the leaft Ornament ta 
his Words : tlierefore they exprefs nothinjg 
but his Gridfl He conjured him by his 
own Fs&her who funk imder Old-age, to 
have Pity upon the mc^ wretched of all 
Fathers* 

Wit has the Misfortune to weaken thofe 
(bong Paffions it pretends to adorn. Re- 
cording to Ho a AC E9 a Poem is not tq 
be valu'd much for being bright and ^e^ 
unlefs it be likewife movii^ delightful^ 
afid confequentlyy fimple, natural^ and 
full of Paflion ; 

Nm 
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Di At. TVbif faxis ifi pukhra ejfi ft^emata, dukiafum; 
fmt.j. 99* £^ quocutique vokm a^mum Auditoris agumo. 

That which is only beautiful, I.meao, 
bright^ has but half the Beauty it ought 
to have. * True Beauty muft exprels 
the Paf&ons well in order to excite ih^m : 
it fliou'd captivate the Mind, and keep its 
Attention fteddily fixt on the true \ De- 
Qgn of a Poem^ 

5.VL 



* Even in the Arts which are merely Imitations ifent- 
ward GracB and Beauty, we not only confefs a Tafte^ but 
fmake it a Part of refin'd Breeding to difcover, atmdji the 
many falfe Manners^ and ill Stiles, the true and nattiral 
one, which reprefents the real B E AUTY and VENUS 
if the land. 'Tis the like moraJ GRACE and Venus 
which difcovering itfelf in fhe Turfts of Ch^rafter^ and 
the Variety of human AfFed^ions^ is copy^d by the writing 
Artift, If he knows not this Venus, theje Graces, «^ 
was ever firuck with the Beauty, the Decorum rf this 
iftward kihdy he can never faint advantagioujly after the 
Life ^ nor in a feigned Ssebjok, where he has fidi Scope. 

Chau/lctbumticks^ Vol. I. p. 336, 7. 

J Let Poets or the M^i tf Harmony, deny, if they can^ 
this Force of Nature, or withftand this moral Magick. 
They for their farts, carry a double. Portion of this Charm 
abont with them : For, in the fir ft place, the very Paffien 
that infpires them is it-fdf the Lore of Numbers^ Dc^ 
cency, and Proportion 5 and this too, not in a narrow 
Sinfe, or'hfter a fclfifli way, {for w^o is there that com- 
pofes for himfelf ? ) ^ut in a friendly focial View j fdr the 
Pieafure and Good of others 5 even aown to Pofierity, and 
future Ag/Bs. In th^ next Place, *tis evident in thefe Per- 
formers, that their chief Them and Subje^, that tvhieif 
rdifes their Genius the moft, and by which they fo effe&tt- 
ally move others, is purely Manners, nnd the moral Part. 

F^r this is the Effect, and this the Beauty of their Art, 

- 0^ • 
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. 5. VI. With regard to Dramatick 
Poetry, we mufl: firft diftinguifti between 
Tragedy, and Comedy, The former cas- 
hibits fuch great Events as are: apt- to ex- 
cite violent Paflions, The latter, only det 
cribes the Manners of Men in aprivate 
Condition, 

As for TRAGEDY, I muft b^ia 
with declaring that I wifli our Poets- may 
jiiever aim at improving any Scene that 
reprefents fuch criminal Pa^on$^ as tend 
to inflame the Speftators. I pbferv*d be- 
fore that P L AT o and other wife Legif- 
lators among the Heathen excluded from 
their well-regulated Societys aU fuch Fa- 
bles and mufical Jnftruments as riiight 
i;iQman the People by inclining ; them to 
Senfuality. How much Severity then 
ought Chriftian Natiras to (how againft 
all contagious Speftacles ? So^ far jam I 
from defiring to have fuch Entertainments 
improved, that it gives me a fenfible Plea^ 
fure . to obferve that among us they are 
very low and imperfeft. Our Poets have 
made them as lufcioiid and infipii^* as. Ro- 
mances. The Lover talks of nothing but 

Flames. 

»^ ' 

in vocal Meafures if SyllahliSj and Sounds, to exfrefs the 
Hatmony and Numbers of an inward kind ; and tefrefmf 
the JBrautys of a human Soul by frofer Foils and Contraries 
tys, which ferve as Graces in this Limning, and render this . 
Mufkk of the Pajjims more powerful and enchanting, ^ 

C H A R A C T. Vol. I; p. 1^6, 7. 
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Flames, Chains, and Torments : He is 
for dyii^ in pef&d Health. A very 
homely Cady is calPd a Sun^ or an Am- 
rmrB at kait : Her Eyes are two Stars. 
Every Expreffion , is extravagant ^ ^d 
tberels nothing that difcovers a natural 
PaiBoa. ^is fo much the better : the 
Weaknefs of the Poifon leflTens the Dan^ 
fp[. But, Qietfakiks, that according to 
ute (hi^ophical Notions of Antiquity, 
diere might be a wonderful Force given 
to Tragedy, withoitt any Mixture of that 
£dck extravagant Love which produces 
£> many pemiciofls Eff efts. 

Acfione the Greeks^ Tragedy did not 
in the lesrftd^end on wanton Lov& 7&e 
GB^d^M* of Sophocles, forioftanoc,, 
has not the leaft Touch of that Pafiion, 
whkh was quke foreign to his Subjedt 
The other Tragcdys ot that great Poet 
are composed in the fame Manner* 
M*CoKN£iLLE in his CEdi^j has 
only weakei/d his AGtion^ made it double, 
and divided the Speftator's Attention, by 
the Efifode rf Thefius's infipid Paffion 
fyrDirce. M. Racine fell into the 
fame Inconvenience in his Thmdra. He 
has made a double Adion, byjoyningto 
the diftrafted Thadra^ Hij^p^tus (igh* 
iagg, contrary to his true Charader« He' 
fcotfd have Ihown Thedrs quite alone 
in her Rage. The Aftion wou'd thco 

have 
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\me been fingle, flioct^ lively and vehe- 
menu But our two Tragick Poets^ who 
in other Refpefts deferve the higheft 
Praifes, were carry'd away with the 
Stream -, ^nd fell in with the Romantick 
Tafte that prevaiFd. The Wit then in 
fafliion introduced Love in every Piece. 
They thought it impojSible to entertain an 
Audience agreeably for two Hours widi- 
out Ae Help of wme amorous Intrigue. 
People thought k modifh to be impatient at 
the nobleft and moft affedii^Scenes, onlefs 
fome whining Hero came in to interrupt 
It* His very Sighs muft be fet^ff with 
T^ibhles ^ and his Dei^air be-ex^ft in 
a kind of Epigram. So hx doth the De« 
lire of pleafii^ the vulgar Tafie conftrain 
our greateft Poets to tran%refs the Rules 
of Decorum. Hence came this fantaftick 
fort of Paffion : 

* l%m crudthirfi ^ Fame mbiffe noikMj%e 
Drives me to Death, to give my Memry Life ; 
Stef but a Mement tby imfeimus Cottrfe | 
And let meftiH, t^oxe I breathe my /4/f 
This vireidked Day, give tme mere S^h $9 Level 

The . 

^ Impitoyabje fbif de fjotro, 
Doat Taveu^e & noble trani^on 
^ Me fait jprecipiter ma mor^ 

?our faire vivre ma mem^re : 

Arrete pour quelques momeas 

Les imp^meux Seodnens 

De cette inexorabU envie $ 

£c (buffire qu'en ce trifte youx 

Avam <|ue de donner ma tie 

Je doflAc lui fouplr a l'amour« IL a c i m f« 
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The Hero dar*d not die of Grief with- 
out a Qjiibble or Turn of Wit at ex- 
piring. 

Hence too comes this fweUing florid 

Defpair : 

• Afaidi and an une'xpeSied Bkw ^ 

Basfiruck me to the Bottom of the Heart .- 
Wretched Avei^er of a too jufl Quarrel t 
And Witched OhjeB 0/ unjufi Bjmtn^. 

Never did real Grief Ipeak iri fucb a 
pompous afFe<fted Strain. 

I thiric it wou'd be proper to rid Tra- 
gedy of that fenfelefs Fuftian, which has 
not the leaft Air of Probability. Fof 
' example the following Lines have fome-^ 
thing in them very extravagant : 

t impatient W^es nf a hranie Revenge, 
JVho awe your Being to a father's Deatb ^ 
Infetuous Children of my jufi Refenment 
Blindly emtfrac^d by my mifguided Griefs 



* Pcrc^ jufques au fonds du coeur 

^ P'ope atteipte tinpr«vj(ite aulii-bien aue mortellej 

Miferable vangetir d'une jufte auerelle ! 

£t malheureux objet d*une injutce rigueur. 

\ Impatkns defirs d'une illidlre vengeance, 
A qui la mort d*une Pere a d6tihi la naiflance s 
£n»ns imp^eux de moti refTentimeht^ 
Que ma dbuleur s^duite embi'alle aveusl^m^nt -, 
Vous regnez fur mon Ame aVec trop crixnpire. 
Pour les momrfouffrez un moment qu6 ie refpirci 
£t que je con(idere en V^t ou, je fuis 
Kt ce q|ue je hanirde;r Ct ce qiie je pour(uis. 

ConMsxm^' 



Lit mr<» iufi e»jy mJUfif^*j 1E^_ 
Lt this my ottxious State, that J ttufjf weigh 

. . * . . \'\ / ' ' ' ^ -. V •" '5' • . '.i ' - > » 

. •, . . . A V ! * 3 I ; . ■ ■ i < , . .. "i A . '*\' . i . , * • * . ^ 

M. B.oi i,E 4U ©bfervy ia ihefc. Yerfed 
a Qpffemgj M /mPMf/ffff. WjjMi of a 

brofiif.Revtngi ; which were the tmj^e- 
iuous thildren of a juft Rejentment % 

Itiei d*iif F^ofis m a Tragedy who' 

fjfeafc Vkfe Paflion, ou^ht t6 ^xprefe it ift 

a Mi^ liyelj' Mating i^ Biaf the .Paffion»^ 

^ alwM^ fwaituatttiaily, aiid^ wkhoatfuth- 

' affeded TUtt^s. Peoto W ih AfSi^ort -fiTGiiti 

not a^re tb be coodoiM by tileir Frifettfl^,^ 

in fuifr ^m^^<>us affedtd t^cigut^iei' -': 

M. R A c I N E was not free from this 

Defeft which CoftoTH had ifiade alffiplt 

neceflalry. ; ^j^tb^aiig cao. hk k0( natural 
than the Account of Hippoiitui Death 
at the End of. the Tragedy of Tbmdra j 
which other wife has great Beauty s in, iu 
Theramenesyif^ com6s to acqiia«ft 7^^^^ 
y?«*r of his Son's fatal Death, fliou'd pnljr 
have told it in two Wonfe ^ JHid hfardly 
•have had Strength to, |>rptK)uflce ^heni 
diftinaiy. He fhotfd have laid, «* fi//* . 
folitus IS dead— ^ A MfeonfteTj which 
the angty Gods feiit frqiti the Bottom 
of the Sea, devoured iucu— I faw it*** 
ou*d a, Maa fo conoetifd, frightened, 

T ' ' breaflilefs, 
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breathlefs^amufe himfelf in making a pom- 
pous florid Defcription of the Sea^Monfter > 

f His nuIamMy Look, and drwfk^ Head 
Seemed to exfrefs bis fad, dejeBed Thmgks: 

i mmfdtht Earth, infeBed all the Air ; 

Tie ff^ave that trottgbt it ftarted Back with 

(Dread. 

\ w 

Sophocles was far from .this uii(^ 
I^c'd Elegance, tliat has not the \eafi 
fhew of Probabih'ty in it. He makes 
^difus utter broken Words that exprcfs 
nothing but Sorrow : %^ Ik ^ cq^ c? ; ^9 ^^ 
01 01 Ahl Ah! Alas! Alas! This 
cannot be called fpeaking, but rather 
groaning^ or crying, f " Alas alas (j&ys 

he) 

T L*(ril mornt mamtenant, & la t^te h^iTsce 
^ Semblojenc ie confbrmer a (a trlftepensce 

Zjh terre s*en 6neut^ I'air en eft iafe6k€ \ 
Le ilot qui Tappona^ sectde ^ppuYontc. 

RA.CZKS; 

^ aXtS (Z elf. 

■ ■ ' 01 pul 



«i»>tj* J'^iAi?/, i'iKt^^f fdj0ei 
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** he) the Truth flow iappearstoo phialy. 
^ O Light this is the hft Time I (hail. 
^ behold thee - - - Alas ! Alas ! wretched 
'* Man ! where am I ? Whence comes it 
^ that my Voice fo fuddenly fails me > 
^ O Fortune whither act thou fled > — 
•* Unhai^y, wretched Man that I am ! 
^ I feel a raging Angui(h whilit 1 think 
^ of my Misfortunes - — O Friends, what 
•* can I now fee or love, or entertain, or . 
*♦ hear with Comfort ? O Friends imme- 
** diately fbr&ke a Wretch, an execrable 
^ Wretch, abhorred of Gods and Men-— 
•* Curs*t be the Man that unloosed my 
** Fetters, and favM my Life, in the De- 
** fart where I was exposU He did me 
" no real Kindnefs. I might then have 
<^ dy'd with lefs Sorrow both to myfelf, 
and to my Friends - - - I (hou'd neither 
have become my Father^s Murderer, 
" nor my Mother's Hufband. Now I am 
« reduced to die greateft Mifery. I have 

T a •* polluted 






wmrmmmmmtmi^»mmi'm'mt^mm^r^ 



Sw/if «x^^fi«»^ few ■ 
'O\0i8* SsK UilidydL^i Mki 

Ovxmni MT^f v' if fmii 



^^ poUfHcd ray own P^vesb; \ I have had 
^^ Children by her that brought me ifltc 

Thus k is that Nature i{^akd, wbBOi 
oppre&'( with Grief : nothing.can be more 
remofie" from the fparkling Exprei2ion« d 
a.Wk.; ^lOPKOCLES likewiie m^kei 
Hftrenks 9nd ^hilo&ites expre/s ^pii 
Sonow i^ thp fame lively ajctlefe Man^ 

. M RACims» who had carefully Au< 
d/d the great Models^ of Aiitix}uky, had 
fbrni'4 thte Plaft of a French Tyagedy of 
OEdifms according, to the Maniier of So« 
FH o c L £ s, and the ttMeGreeJk Simfdi* 
city, without (t^ixing any impertinefit ii> 
tfigue <)f .i>ove in it; $£ich'a Piece «aig^ 
h^ye bfif rtvQty cucioua, lively, vehemait, 
afid al^ei^iigf. Jt won'd not indeed be 
aj^landi^d^ bpt it wou'd move an ^u< 
(fienqe, aod inake them weep : itwou'd 
l^p. theip i;antinqaUy atte2a|:ive : k wou'd 
itfpir^ :.thwn with th{ Love of Virnie^ 
and TDcfeflatioii pf yjct, ^ it tiroti'd km 
to promote the. Ol%;vai3ice of the .bell 
Laws. Perfonsxrf the^ri^eftFitty couM 
not be offended at if/^.NothW need* 
retrench't froiii i; ^ but, thole, fm^^ Oi 
ments that are tontrafjj-to^ll Rules* ^ 
Our rigorous RiiteS^of^¥erftfication 
ten oblige the heft. TT«gick. ^petatd 
their Verfw- with-irfelefe ^ithets, Fot 



« « X » • « f. 



I 



fekeafRh^mft- rNby^to'onegbifltina, 
JElKyifoineUF*S.«iti anothet fiily one that 
^xh iti! Foo inftmce, I'm dlarIIIid-^s4aa 
i Te»ri thdfc.Wards in Coj^Nfe'iLtfc'* 

'-1 -,.:;.■■ ' . Vi l l i n.-i -Itnaif^'-ay I"'''' [■"'"■" 
fct I . canopt; ,&e^,'iiie npxt Mqe^flwt ' jis 

' !rUe exceffiyeCirwiDlQCUtiona.inepr '■;. '^ 

' Y^rf]^ bave.nothjcg inthera ti 

' lonot reprefenti 

I a feri,ous," nt^q, 

f Sped^foj: rbfes tl: 

? firitertairimenti 
ir of prghabiljlty 
:^, aUgw'd of ai* Idft^ Sjij|e 

f;-;^,;'; X3 ,.. ..-. Bm 

.r-^ • . -X--'- .■■'■: '.■' -■ '■■ -■\-. ■/',-...■•' 

... * ,«-(^ dtwtlus-it ^i.f4tMMl GriWtkt^ HlftH fftih 

■ frov'dj, toJiieii tki adfwi^Wo^ tkti* tMr fiifi Jgdg. 

' tht Lofiy, (Aw Sutlwcufi* AAonilbiM «W Amt^iilie 
Wf«y ^ lit 'nfiiOif^S'VV' "W trtftr'd. Metaphoncai 
' Suich, MUltiflk'iiy of Figures, and high-fiimdiiif Wtrdt 

tan WMi fii^nf. ^^m*r ^mipmnu vidi fi»m fin^d, 

■Vihtn a DiHOStMBMis wm kurd. Mid tutd fommt 

•SfKttfi, Til J>tifk*J>mfihM — Mw Mw tt rfirm tk*ir 

1 Comtily 
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Bat ftill it ot^ht to be a true Imitation tk 
Niturc« It mav be allow'd to paint in a 
iK^le^ beautiful Manner : but on all Oc- 
caGons Men ought to fpeak in an eaiy na- 
tural Way. A Hero muft appear moft 
ridiculous, if in the greateft Adions of 
his Life, he does not fpeak not only widi 
a noble Force, but fuch an eafy oimp)^ 
city as is diredly oppofite to Bomiajl r 

• ' ' • \\ 

Rom. A Pr^idi amfuSas tfjefquifiddtia veiha 
At. Pm. 

f. 97* *Tts enough ih^t the Poet makes Aga- 
memnon talk haughtily^ Achil- 
les, in Anger-, Ulysses, AjirithWif' 
dom-, and Medea, inFury« But die 
poftipous extravagant way of ranting/pcHls 
every thing* The greater thofc Chara& 
ters are,' and the (Ironger thofe PafBoos 
which the Poet reprefents, the more ne- 
ccflary it isj to draw them with a * nobfe 
and vehement Simplicity. 

Methinb 



■ 

Comedy and familiar Ahnmer, aftir Tragedy and ik 
iugbtr StUe had btm brvugkt u its PirfMon under tk 14 
Hf»i^M£vxiPi0Bs. And now in aU the fr'mafd 
Werks ef Ingenuinr and Art, SIMPL JC ITT and JSfA- 
TURE began fhify to h fimh : And tins was A 
TA ST 1^ which UftedthreHglf many Ages, tUitheRm 
ef all Things under an UnroerfiU Menarchy. 

Char ACT. Vol. III. p. 140, 141. 

* In Poetry andjbtdfd Prefe, the aftoniOung Part, 
what commonly fajfes fir ftibUme, is firm'dhy tk 



nety ef TsgttreSi the Mtdtiflkity of Met of hers, and 
qumtng as mttch as fefikk. the namral and eajy 



^ 
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Rethinks our Poets have made th^ 
R(mans talk in a too lofty Strain* « For, 
tho* they thought nobly ^ they talkt with 
Moderation. They were indeed a Kingly 
Teapk ; 

but ftill they were as mild in their Inter- ^- *^' 
courfe and Expreffions, as they were vi- 
gorous in conquering thofe Nations that 
were jealous of their Power : 

Parcerefi$!ji3$s, & (kMare fuferhs. 'xn. L. v}. 

f. 853. 

Horace has giveri the fame Charac- 
ter erf them in other Words : * 

Jjtdt m btftm, ^ ^; - 

i X. 5i,z. 



> . » 



The Stafelinefs with which Augus- 
tus is; made to fpcak in the Tragedy of 
Citmaj is fcarce confiftetit with that mo- 
deft Simplicity which Su E T o N afcribes 

T 4 to 

' r J "^ 

Exfrejpon, for that winch is mofi tmUke t0 Wmuniity, cr 
crdinary Ufe, This th$ Prints tf Cnhtks ajfunt us t9 hav^ 
hem the Mmner oftheeMdyeftPeetshtgferetheAgeefHo^ 
M£ R ) or tiUi fitch time as this Father-Peet came inte Re- 
ptae, who depes*d that ffurioHs Bdce, and gave rife t^ a 
fegMnate and gemuni Kmd^ He retained eniy what was 
decent of the figurative or metaphorick StHe, intrednc'd the 
NATURAL, andSIMPLE, and tum'd his Thongs 
toward the real Beauty of Cemfefitim the Ui^ITT ef 
Defigii* the Truth «/Charaaers« and the'yaSi IUiX4- 
T 10 N ef NATURE in each ParticstUr. 

" . Cha&act. Vol. L p. a4^> 3. 



99p . 4 ^ t^ TT EM 

to hun, in fA\ the ParticvtUrs <^ hh Om- 

An Appeannce 9f tbe ai^ii9l^ M^^erty of 
Ibe H^ptMidi* fh^ he wourd dot fiub 
the People to call him, L O R D. f « JM 
** by his Afp^yft, and.hisGefture, (byi 
** .y^^w) he difcDUragVf' tHe "unmanly 

.^. Flatt^jfSr tlMf w^e, acWsefe't to b'm\ 
** »)d tho if^xit Day he, £^te&'t>;them 

.**.bya ropftjfiev^rej&^dif : jW worfd 
^ he ever ^^^i^waf^^^^fS hinifelf ^be 
*^ call*d /^r^ not even by his Children, 
** and hi^^ttler Itelilioi^ i«U»«r kr jefl, 
■ " or in eanvft-! -: - - Da^in^ivis GoBful- 
•* ftiip lie* generally w<»/iSV a^roa<f i ani 

^ Manu, vultuque in 4 ti tf » w4 aji»l|lHwap< rejn^t^ & 

in fequenti die eraviiiimo conripuit tdiQ:o$ I>OML 

,NUM(pic 6 foflPlic aypf^ i|e.a4i|^eai aut Mtcpo- 

. (ibus^ vel ferio^ Vd focp |ja9u^ eft — ^ JA coni&J^tu pe- 

in>t]» lere^ extrft ' <:oj)IiiatCBa fkj^ei adbperil ieHa per 

.fttbUcuni moeflitt . ^xfmflf^iiiifr £Uui;a«oiubu& ad^yiiutteba 

tx. plebcm — - Quooes xn^giftra^uum Comidfs intecefler, 

tribii'timi tt|i«2ails VIA cuxnAiit fhpf^M^aixitte aor 

4qlemni. Ferebat & ipf<^ Hliffragium xn tribu^ uc nniis 

f populo — Fiiiam ^ne£tes ita inftituit, ut etiam kh 

iiincio a'fluefacercc — - IflaMtavIt m at<fibus modicis Hor- 

tcfliiaaism^UA btttitiE^ mcqia* ttdm con^icws s utk 

^ffutbiit pocttcua J3My»« el|eat4 ^^ &l imd marmore idkii 

HfUb iqfigfM. |iaviia^ttbvdii^(|ic|nni i ac per aonos ainpB- 

-iis XLi eodem cubcidub hiiiim & sftate manfic .^^ \^ 

^VnkmeBtt.^s &TMpprt1lnfti1ttMg£m6iria apparet etiaB 

vnocfefiduit lbfttf.atqit|l nuteni^ ^iioR]|n pi egMn e'ni 

fcl^w dMpira AiiL^^/.Jikrsasi.tnbiift iercoltt^ aat 

c«m' absmfiuittffiiiM^. fdnk ptaBbekst ^ lit Aoa .iuidm 

£ittipm^ mi ittttiaia:ooiiitt&te .-^^ VieAe ten tfttntti^ alii 

>i^am.dQniaf|ica ufiuefta&iixore ^-^ cDttfete*^ Cibi 

ininimi erat atqn^^vn^tri^^erc^M^ 

•': . . ' V ,. ,. ._ Suet. r//a Aa<3. 



(( 



. to tilfe'i^iefidiMci^DltUY, tSt 

Pi.^cjaok |Cte»; Ht^vaJlctwVt tfe dom- 
**,iti)pn peopk^a^ wcU aa'Othei£)taicoii» 

M ,^it)if E^}Q&ipn<^iMiigtflKte6;'faeivdit 
f , jtoimd tiie Tribes yii^ hjs Gandidaicst 

"V^Fqcib » 43^>|isiyaifelf ATOtied ihtjiit 

*f : fa; ed^ca^: }\^ Xho^^aiet addGrtud^ 
'^^^^D^rs, .thati they wece iaao&atBi^ 
" .^W»rX» j|>ipi>ifl| ef Wool *rf - He3iii«k 
^ juA 4^f 1 cardinary Hartti^MK BuiUuigiii 

/< i^nei^^ ||eio(^'dfii»ti^fanie.QRnifaar 

. n^ loChifirFttmittoiappearslrotn iauk 

rf9Q((]y.ha9<}ib«Kf- "i- Jtiq iS](i?r,<i» ditee 

P^b^- or (cQAKt^Edinary Ooca^oh^ 

"- upon (ix'at iiq(HI'i atid!diiaiJii|r&ite» 

** tainments were not fumptuous, but al- 
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" other.<C&Qadi9^lii£tt^vcie«MBfiiAiitv. 
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Pomb andBombaft are tnore futabFe 
to the Pride of a Tfrjian Mcmarch dian 
to the CiviHty that was peculiar to the 
^RmMS. Nbtwithftanding the Severity 
ofTiBEKius, and the fervile Flattery 
into which they fell in his Days, and 
under his Suoceftbrs ^ Pliny tells us 
thftt T a A J A N livM ftill like a goad fc^ 
d^ble Gtizen, with an amiable Famili-^ 
arity* ThisEmperor's Atifwersareftvort, 
ezad; smd void of all Pomp* The Baji 
reiin^ of his anrient Pillar at Home re- 
npefents him always in the moft moddl 
Poffture ^ even when he is at the Head of 
hb Legions. Every thing we read in 

LlVY^LUTARCH,Tu.LLY,orSl/E- 

TroM, reprefent the J^tmans as a People 
chat were haughty in their Sentiments ^ 
but very plain, natural and modeft intheit 
Language; They did not in the Jeaft re* 
femble the ftifF Dlufte|ring Heroes in our 
Romances. A great Man does not declaim 
Like an A&ov. In Converiation he fpeaks 
in ftrong and proper Terms : he fays no- 
thing dmt is mean ^ nor any thing that 
is pompous and afiefted : 



HoK. d§ ifi fifictaiijtie Dens, quicunjue aamieiitur . 

^|^;f^l^|t«dSf cm^eBm in aim mfer & ofiro, 

^Z^ in c(fcwras humiU fnwmu tahnuu 
Ant. dnm vitat bnmum% nnhs & inanin 



The 



] 



to the FtenctAc a^^de'my. . «% 

The Noblenefs of the TfagktJSdle 
(houM not hinder evenHeroes from fpeak- 
iijg with Simplicity, according to the 
Nature of the Things they talk of. 

■ E$ tropicus flerumque dokt fenmne fti 



J. VII. COMEDY is inferiour to 
Tragedy ^ and defaibes the Manheis of 
^^en in a private Condition : therefore 
it requires a more familiar Strain. Bat 
ibmeM^ fhow a haughqr Temper in 
the lowed QrcumftanceSy as well as in 
^ehighdft* 

' iraufyueX^tcmcs tumida deUtigat ore. Ho«, a^i 

I confe(s that I think .the Strokes ofj^.94- 
Pleafentry in AkistopfeLANES are ;: 
very low. i and refembte the mod^^^ 
Fatcey which is purpofely defign*d to 
amufe and gratify the Mob.-^ - What cin 
be more ridiculous than his Defaiption 
of a TerjSan King travelling with Forty 
thoufand Men,to a goldenMountain, mere- 
ly to fatisfy the Infirmitys of Nature ? 

There's a grpa^Refped due. to Anti- 
quity ; But th« Antients themfelves allow 
us to judge freely of their Works. Ho- 
liACE teaches me how to judge of 
Plautus: 

. itfr mflri froavi Pkminos & numiros, & Ibid. 
iMudaverefahi mmfum fatieiifer utrumque, *-*7«-"- 

Ne 
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r tb Jism fhikii 0rtH tfiimk^i^ ^ vts : 

- CouM itbe th^low Hmnoiir c^P l a u- 
Tus mat Ci:^AR meant' by the vis 

have had > N|[ e n a n o e b. had given 
dm iatter Poetia }uft and ^teUcate Tafte. 
Scipto ^dl^SLiusj fF'E^ikcsV 
Friends, mceiy diftingi^V;; in tus Fch 
vour, betwirtnthat HamttUr'^vhidtHo* 
K A c E calls titpidttm : and iw4^ is /•• 
wrbdniumj iW Coiiiio iP^t ' has aif 
inimitable Simplicity that chiirdQiS- and 
moves us by thip bare recital of a very 
• ■ .•commotJI«d(fetit; ' -•'^■'•*^'* 

$C. I. 



i£rV cq^taiam j A/c parvactxftjueti^ 




tJBffeftm. 'Ixxit^ flit p 
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■ Nothing cahberriqr^exallWxoaoag*^! 
fb as ti6t tb, e^^tBd i^y {Ijfiwfe; mat 
follows is tendtf'i'" •. '.^^. . 



I . » • ' t .. J ' * y 



•>'Mmt tBa UhrymM j bMitk tli mffiricordia, " 

, Here is.anotWPai&geJnw^i^i.Pai'- 
lion diode fpeaks : 



• J 






to the Eriaodt Ac Ad ^m y. sis 

Quhi ego tef& tram ^xtranf m^ & tj^enhm 

: IV ()^^#r ;V\; ; ■ ■;'•-■' ;'\-^-- •' • • - -^ 

7f i)?f tithm^ ^iiD^ dmickm, imrem, patem: ^ 

• •»'• ,'-^-, •- -.# • .« 

^ Whatever Wit cotfd^ajia to thefe fii«i 
pie inbvifig^Ex^i^(»as eo^'donfy weaketi 
them. But hefe'are'foiAe o&eti» tten: rift 
into real TrahfpCHt. l 

* ■ - ... r 

Ntjfttf t^gp ift 0fpt(m, neqm^gj^^ fuiiBamjerMz: 
Jmmuffum : una bat^$^ t0 i ukit f$H ^ diu i 

'^ ' Paffian fpeaks here agaiin in the fajnc 
fively Manner: *; 



Cfm nd^ i^psfms^ eipmi utfiis -i-^f;il ^^* '* 



« 



.f 



Can otie wiih for more fim^ or iiiorq 
tively Scenes) ' ^ *; ',. 

It 
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It muft be ownM tjiat Mol i e r e is 
a ^reat G>mic Poet PU evto venture to 
(ay that he has enterM farther into fome 
particular.Charaders than Te r £ nC£ j 
and has handled a greater Variety of Sub- 
leds* . With very mafterly Touches he 
jbas drawn and exposed almofl every thing 
Aat is diforderly, and ridiculous, T& 
R E N c E only defcribes covetous and fuf- 
picious Fathers •, lavilh profligate Youths j 
impudent greedy Curtifaqs j mean, fawn- 
ing Parafites^ and cheating wicked SiaveSi 
No doubt thefe Charaders defervM to be 
fiandled agre&ably to the Manners of die 
Creeks and Romant. Befides, we have 
but fix Plays of this great Author* Bat 
Mot I EKE has open'd an unbeaten 
Tradt I own again, that he's a fine 
. Writer. But may I not fpeak of his Faults 
with Freedom ? lie oftimes expreffes a 
\d Thought, very ill. He ufes ftrairfd 
id unnatural Expreffioris; T e r E n^: e 
with the moft elegant Siirlplicity, fays in 
four Words, what our Poet expreffes in 
a Variety of Metaphors . that are little 
better than Fuftian. I like his Profe 
mudi' better than his Poetry^ Far in- 
fiance, the Miser has fewer Faults 
than his Plays that are in Verfe. 'Tis. 
true the French Verfification crampt his 
Thoughts. We find likewife that he has 
(ucceeded better in the Poetry of his 

Amj^hitryof^ 
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jin^bitryofh where he tctok the liberty 
tt> make irregular Verfes, than in his 
other Plays. But in general he does not 
feem to me, even in his Profe, to fpeak 
with Simplicity enough to exprefs all the 
Paflions. Befides, he has ftrain'd fome 
Charafters. By this Freedom he deiign'd 
to pleafe the Pit , to hit the Tafte of the 
meaneft Speftators ^ and to render the Ri- 
dicule of fuch Chaifafters the more fenfi- 
ble. But tho* a Poet ought to defaibe 
the higheft Degree of every Paffioh^ by 
its moft diftinguifhing Marks, the better 
to fliew its Deformity and Extravagance ^ 
yet there's no Occaiion to conftram Na- 
ture, and to go beyond aU Probability. 
Thus, not withftanding the Example of 
P L A u T u s, who fays, cede terttam ; 
I affert againft M o L i e r e, that a Mifei 
in his right Wits will never defire to loofe 
into the third Hand of a Man he fuipefts 
of having robb'd him. 

Another Fault ofMoLTERE (whicl^ 
fome witty People forgive, tho* I cannot 
pardon it,) is that he has given Vice an 
agreeable Turn \ and a (hocking ridicu- 
lous Aufterity to Virtue. I know his 
Admirers will pretend that he has done 
Juftice and Honour to tiru« Probity j and 
only exposed morofe Virtue and a detei- 
table Hypocrify. But without enteiing 
into a long Difpute on this Pomt, J maio^ 

tain 
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tsuo thft P I, AT o and tjhe pthcx. 
Legi^ocs wou*d neveF.fa&ve fuCEerM (ucb 
kmitt apoa virtuous Q^axad^ts, m ^Ar 

IQ fine» I caoaot. help thiakiqg -vhA 

M.BqiLKAU, that MOLIER,!!^ fhft 

4f(ctib!ts the Mapners of hi? Couqofjr 
with fa much Bcvity and Foro^ &lb 
^ low when he imitates the low Hu^ 
mous of the ItaMn Cqnied3fs.. 

* h Scd^'i Sacllhfethe MiianthtofK. . 

, • • • • • 

5. y m. I T, were to be wUh't, me- 
tflioks, ifor the Honour of the A C A- 
DEJifYJl^at diey wou*d proi^ure us a 
ttt^t^ U VLlSTO^r. There are 
bflt fe^ HHlorians ^ee from grof$ Fav^ 
Ahd yet Hiftbry is of great f Impojtaiicei 
ir points out grieat' Examples to iis z it 
maJces. t^e Vices of bad Men ferve for lu- 
ibrudiontb the good : it difentangles the 
Origio^pf Natioi^v- and .fiiewsf ^y what 
flieahs';Tpeppte pafs*t froiji erne Form of 
Gc>vei;Bm<ait, to another. . ; . . ; 









^ \ tlillpria yer6 tcftis^ 'temponin> Li« teHtads^ via 



to % ifreqclt' A I? A.P £14 Y. af/ 

A good Hi4»rian;i|? no( ^ptirtjgl tp aajr; ' 

Age, or Nation. Tho* he l#jf^*$ hi^ CoqtH 
try, he aevcr flatten i^..AFrfpck tfiff 
torian (hou'd ihew him^lf iieu(ra4 4k^i 
tween Englmd^ .»and FroK^e. ; He oughti 
ti) praife '1' a t BaT;^ i^ freei^ as G p e %-' 
CLIN ^ af|d do as tnudi Juftiop t9 tfai^) 
^rinci ^ Wales-s yirarlike Gefiius; asr 
to the Wiidom, of Ch a ijL le & the Vtb,? 
He equally. ayoidsPaoegyrii^, ixiA Satyr: 
and defecves. Credit no;:^rther than h« 
.confines hlmfe\f to rclatie. both what, i^r 
good) apd what is bad -j witho^B Flatttiy^^ 
or. Malice, r He omit's no Incident diyt 
ferves to defcril^, the chi^ Pq^fons he> 
(peaks of j aiid to difcqvet the true CaufiM* 
ofEven^ Rut he avoids ^lllthofe curious 
Diiquiiitioas that tend ixily.tD difplay th« 
iUthor*s Knowledge.' t|e.fli9W8,hiscri-< 
tical Skill, only in relating thofe Fads as: 
doubtful, whidi really are fo-, and in 
lekvin^ them K) the lR«ldttr-5 Jhdiment, • 
after giviiig hitn the bcft « Infohnsn^n h« 
couU He whoTias rathir-^ Tkhnt for 
L^amitig, and CriticiftD» than a Gjenlus 
ibr Hiftpry, will not bate 'h>s Reader the 
ieaf( Date, or any Incident ^(MYiPver dry 
and iinpeitinc^it j.not evei^ |he mc& ufe- 

U . lefe 



' * Nam^s nefck, priinam.efl<».htftQri« Icffen, nm 
quid falfi diccrcaudeat ! deinde, ne qufa Ver; nOn au- 
4Mt ? ntqaa fuTpicia gratise fif & KillWsido^ ac({U% 
fiqiHltatls i CiC. A Orat, Uh. ij.'j. 15, 



aoo" j^ ' €i E' 7 T Br K*' * 

IthGseaxtikaixx, ' He foifo^ 'hi& ofwn 
^ttmbwr, ivIAeitt-regafdii^ the pabM 

fiftid as li6is of ithofe Trifles that employ 
l&jn&tkbleCtiriofit^. CbtKie Contrary, 
a eauMs dtfcreet Hi&otbii dteps alt m* 
filJbiflteQt Fads that give tke Reader no 
E^t Intd 81^ impoinsl^ 't^^& 5/ 
living i»uc -tkdb- lifelbfi fifeideots, yoti 
takt flying firi>lii the ^i^ory :< Ibr^they 
c^y-iitterrupi: idd leogtheft it ^ and hi^ 
ftia€&JleftJ6t]ofiifftorkat)Scrft^ witb- 
oiX^ftHVTIfread^liyelyKarratioii. Stich 
a'fa^polom'fitaiEhiHa (heiir^d Ise Idle to 
f&i ^ie' main Point' is- to gni 
tKfe^ea^- aW- dafjr 'View '<tf it»portam 

itfi^tO'^t^^ai! on fpeedih^tb tlw unr;ivel- 
iiifg^theWHoki HerdkHil^ory ou^ 
fotne^vhat to rdemb^e airi E^ie Poena i 



Hon. dt JShi^ f4ftipiftlfi^imftM ,(^ift«(4i«c r«f 

liieiire are rtany gettera| tfafts tharool^r 
ibfenn as-ef barren' DaMv and.of !^|yIves 
\fhich aW « h*t Woith' »niemb*tiBg. { 
;artti hM: atq«dittcd wjidi a Mto^ Chamc' 
tfer; merely by Vnsm'iag his Name. I 
wou*d rather readTutli aQlIifloriaii sj 

Fftois *'^i^=o;'\(^- "IB ;'nd^^ .eacid 
. aod judiciou^ <an^ffili%9its-S4£rasae^ hut 






to t% tvt^dtltt ^ ^ Y. 

at JbtgelfMfkiht, ^.dK9 Itftir^ ^ft^^ 
the«KftfMu- ; and retum*d to jUx-UX^m- 





toiy. 

fflb id 

Parts. • To attain th tiiis^ WSafbl t- 

HfJfhotf a tiy t!6 dace lt;ih vSri^Lij 
fill htf ftid diit fc tttieift P'dttt tif V 
He muft iJidW is Ohi^i' Pt'^t**^*' ^ 

it <vert fibril 'Me ^m^:0,M afiL 

Evefifs tkat atbeh J 6 Wlc - B> . ftii^ j^ 
Ihdd he iiSMecs, mWtzAkfid M\h^ 
ttJc^l Thi*fe^t' ?ujd giv^ Wear flier f^ 

He engages their' AttrtitJcJa^ 'He ^^lifeS 
• fore theft: tSVe^' 'i %thimi (if Ae.'i^trft » 
fdrtank AffSfei^lih e^^j^M^ ^£ riiiiiiif 
he point* bdttd^iiettr \ftaf "S^fntiff Hf ' 
to refi4t ftotrf It! !he rti4k^^6^'af^»^^ 
#h!ioat ar^M^^ Aimfetf:' Re ^ares thettt 
Jtehy R<Jpetrtloiii': h6 Wvtr 1^ titetf 

gf <W^ wearv. _ 'DieCpnneaion.he ^ves 
to V3citm» Fai^ thalbefrtfiw wIk>19 N^trfa-. 

V2 tl6fi 
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tloo be eafily aremem Wd* I inuft here 
^aih 9pply;t9|lHiory, a Paffage of Ho- 
ft A c £ woich relates to ati E4>ic Poem : 

a /Mr wk' i^icATy fam mm dehntia Jb^ 
-fffmfiie S^trmi & frdfitsintemfm mkuA ' 




"•A <Jry !icayy'4nnaliff knows no other 
Order but that of Chronology. He re- 
pots a Fa^ '^yenr time he huas Occaifion 
tpjoientiop^y. thmg that <iiepaads oo it 
^ dares n^ither".fef forward, ijor poft- 
--'--c, any* Miticular i!larrat^>n. • Bijt an 
. ^ ori^jmathas'a ttuc Genius, out of 
twwty. Places,, chufes that in which i 
^gr may Ijc'riioft' .'commodioully. fet, fc 
a^ to ^ive :a Light ^io. all the reft. Oft- 
tiinfS aTa^.mentto lon^ Be/bre the 
prfepfTtmdit1iaj>j>en*dw, clear's uj 
^ the Tigjii !<f. Events .th^t gaV.d the 
WaV tQ it. " , Boine^iines anothet • lAcides 
will . appear JnVi|ts foil L^i^t,. by being 
E^jtponU J F^theA it h introduc*d idob 
apipfitety^,,as'4 3;e Occafibii'of other E- 
vents., C ic E ^ <j ,con?pares this jutt Ot- 
dsK tP* the, . Wf e f ft^t a Pe^p pf * good 
Taile takes io*: place ;fine;'^i^ures in a 
l^v^tagews LigHV :T^ii^^ a-i juaiooi 
Reader, has. the nealureof ; coneinuallf 




t9 %e^tiiDiSk Ac ^ D ^ M Y. ^'9) 

out Cofnmfion )' he dbferye^^ Sways' dfe 
Event ri^ oor ofaifdHier^. a&d loiigi «ft 
fee the Winding-tip of the vm<>fe \ whltift 
is artfUllycbnce^rd from hhh, to hal^ 
Jiim 00 ^0 it with the gieSta^ impaddofe& 
Wlien he has pieros'id th« whol^HitlM 
i^ ioolcs back like a "ciirk$li$ Trivdl^ 
who haviJH^^ the Toj^ of ii l^oui^^ 
obferves all around bim, ahd takes a I)e- 
light in viewing fiiom thi^^tuaitidD, ^ 
Way he came; and alt the |fIe<daBt Plaees 

thiTMigh whidi he |)afift. ' " J 

A weUHchoTdlftCiTCtttt^aiice, a I 
-well .related;"Oi^ a Pahteii^ty of 
viour that {xunts out a Afa^ Geniiar dt 
Humoiar^ ' is a deiicate ma0erfy Stroke lii 
Hiftory t fbr'it paints the' PmM) tid "die 
li£?, and'', fet^ him be^e yodr Eyei 
FLUTAiLCR'and SuETON have mne 
this to perfedion. We obfei*v^ the ^ikcak 
with Pleafure in Cardinal p*Oi sat. 
When youread hisHiftOfy, you £uiar 
that jou.Iec;CLEM«*iT thtf VlHtn 
fpeaking to him fometimes withOpeime6 
«f Heart: and fotnet iin es wi t h great Re* 

An Hiftorian ought to retrench mati]^ 
ibperftaoOs EvMiet^, ^iMdidchaf fudt Oiw 

p^ents of .]Pif<ipittfeir'^iJ^»o will J>»Hi 
his Hiftovy ' iitioye OMieii^<)aidfe tiveM*. 







-1<H/^" . Mec^t:ifi)9! ft DiM^aiKase is 

J^il«>» M^0^;4f 3r!V|.tiY iiivi this 
Remark upon C^^ Af^"^ iCamnfnUtyr. 

f^ilVWc) h.a,>»^l«|,Me(U«lM^)j^ctooUo« of his 

!b wm^^^iKll gtft oakcd^ cone^ and 




.*^ m%\% '<Q(i>f gMiftw : to t icmbi^iili .them : 
*>vb«V Jl?/clifiE«rtr«Ud »Jlfiwfe.JMca fiora 
%mitjngipa\t\f€:fym $d>'^**s A Wit 

fe)'ijtr'jf,'Oi?jiv/. -•...:;. •.: ..rixi" .: dc£^fo 

* Nihil eft in Hiftoria, pura & illuftri brevttaoi M. 
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to fht ITxelicB Ac aId ^m y. 491 

<l«fpift»'i» ifiiikd Hiftotyv as inpofeftt; 
fie wotiM haW it ekaalfi: ttinM ub and 
lidt^M 'vmk Embf<iid^. . fbe MTane 
^ (fhefe^Oti^tilieKs is wh^ weak: i^plfc 
«tckbi) a'^dl^ But'a ' jadloboir Fdr&n; 
'Mo h^6 il 4dki^t6 Tii(i<»/ <k^aift^df 
Mftg abte^' to \^ ally tbi^fidiiay tk> iNIb 

VA . .i!}f6 ^iDoft ^eoeflaty, : and^moft^ undun- 
-Akm i|i0^iti|li&aieiM iii ' an HiRor^tt: % 
%» ktUMT ^kdfy lilcFonn of G<>vafiRi«o^ 
in eveiT A^e, and the fucceilive Itfoan6ks 
of the K^oiji ?7hql^ Hifloty he writes. , 
A Pamter that "knows not wnac the 7/4- •, /= 

^tOMtslii^ H ciifiimii cah^iskm v!/^^ ''-^ 
fk^y» l^he Palmeis^ ^Sdiool e£ - 



•JI^»nUNtri)f have fiiil^d ki this PiarticiUar^ 
th^ i)l "Other Reffyeds th?; have ie^n^ 
T^ftted Kature to ' the Lifet^ iTKeV have 
(^raWri'tti« ;3(ei^//(S> High-prteft^ liken 
|i^ •,; ahl'iihe ^ntiene Qreekt, Hketlib 
Pee^e 0^ UMarify^ No^tt^ coql^d bb 
more filfe, or more ihocking than to.pa&x 

the FrmK in }i^ t* A y ,lifcf!;t ^<?<rQpd*s 
Time, With Jwwigs and, ftrfvgtg v^ or to 

draw thofebf the prefent Age witnBeards 
^ndHufis^- The Manners of eadi KaUon 



S) 



^. 




c: 



Cufibtns.- 1>uriagllk6^lti&tfic3^'i;^ 

e, is^&Te 6f ^Ib^JI^^ w«reieffiiu 

U 4 sninato 



;mitjate. imd liixurious^ VBot ^terwards 
ihe ^er^uim fbU ioftr the (arot^oftnc^ 
jand VaiUiy. . Aa Hiftoriaa MrouVl ihew 

^ TaWeof Cij R i v S orPA *R i g i Hi's* 
iike'thal'of A pic i u s, otL u cu l i,y &. 
WecAonjd.fel^ at it.Hiftorwn that 
(hou'd fpeak jcwEjthe Magoifiifeftce of N u- 
•ha's ©wMtt'.or f)( the. iMdemoMiatt 
Cingp.: H^ ought to defcribe the joweiw 
M and h&j^iy . Povierty <>£ (he ^tieot 







y. i^iT iHb ioogh* .4i6t ,1P.. f0isgfft^\hov. nipple and 
i|iiia iitt .€cr«p^* were, iq A l^ K A Idr 
^:^ R^3 .Tlw,' i» <?ompa|ifpfl (j(f fhlp,^- 

''"" -mfs ' Speech to.DAMUs, Xhe^njiy 
iplaih.HoUfeMi'txrhich A W^J^v 8 t u s liyVi 
Jbrty. ye^^RtJift:i^ot be reprjefcotcd J&p 
^hegfidden PAjacc thWi^^l^P buUt fodji, 

fiftSC*- 



c««. 



I' 



V &■ kin& V<ioi ucufat ifta Jtmus! 

n- '0W^<^9 iN=iU^ o»ul-^.P?t be.defcrib'd 
.islif if ihfi'^en alwaw %:^nQe| .far- it 

.h^ 5lv»m!4; cflprip4*Liyj . An Hiftoriim 
^^a| ito^ ^w C^-oy IS ^midft a po- 
lite, gfn|f?Kr i?Wg»i;^cp|i5 Q^jut, . wou*d 
..te Jijtle 4f,^f|cc for rel^ipg particuly 

, ■. ■ fads 
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to fbelxiiuSl^ Acl.DtMY. ftff 

Fa^ a»^t \ Ibdng he woa* 3 bd miftaketi 
in the chief JPobt coiioemk^ the Mm- 
tiers of thPi^KoleJ^tioow ;lW>i^^Mib 
>7^e tlieQ jonly: a wild ufandnng &mcl, 
almoft .without: %jxi^ and 'Oi^ ^ \vfao 
liv*d (Hily by: Lura^, and Rapine. The 
6tfir/r wnom the jRMKi»r<ivaiz*d; muil 
poit be conlbiKided with 1^-Fr^mks, 
■St»ne RayS of dawning Politenefi :{haif d 
-appear in the Days of Ghabi.em agme, 
•acd immediately vanifli ^i(u'. The fud* 
dea Fall of his Family plang;*d Enroft 
:into a frightful State or IgnonAico. S. 
Louis wa^ a Prodigy cf Virtiie and 
Prudence in fuch a degenerate Age. •'We 
^are fcarce gdt. Qi^t bf 3iat tedioas K^ht. 
.tlie^Revival of Literature and Arts b^an 
in Jt4^ : and they came into Frmee 
very late. An Airedatioh of Wit, and 
faiie Delicacy hinder'di their PrcKrefs. 

The Chaoges ^sax happen in tae Form 
of a Nation's Govemmehf otq^ to be 
carefully obferv*d by aD.Bffl)nrian. For 
infhnce, in i^fvmrr wehadat ^xSiSMlifttf 
Lands diftiogmfli't from other Eilates, 
and allotted to: the militury ^ort of die 
Nation, Hp : ought never: to ixxifbund 
the Mp^CHttyttJxAdiWa of Cha k l e- 
M AG t^ e's Xvney whidi Were oc^ per^ 

doms, which, un^shia Suoctfdrsi :be> 
4»ffl^ Sl^ements in Familys. Hefhou'd 

- : -^ . . ; ' -^aiffinguift 



^ ftoabd?fix)i)ral Line,' ^t^wfeidi were Afr 
ibabl;$SBi>f.&c)^ti6b)!<n)iti^ fev«ril 
JPadliaisiienisitfaat th« Kif^^of t^ third 
IJoe eftiblinf t in titeJliAiifft Provifm 
of the Kif^oht, ' f(M>dndiAMing p>rivftte 
hrtr-StmiL: i Hewsglk lolcnour th^Or^ 
^wf-Ficfiij the Service of -Feudiitaiapsi 
ibft IhfiaQofal&inerit '0£ B<MidUm^n y <He 
JbaeEsadb ti' Corpomtiom j -the^ Ete^^ 
df thd f TMrd^Siaffyiht thttodudidfi 
«(c:<^&kil¥aaitiohers to b^ Goun&librs 
i6 the-Moblcs; who wei^ilitrle acquaiflt^d 
.Vrith theLaixRs V 9fidtHe£ftabdi{hmefli-(^ 
T/oop^ita tkeKing'^ Parjr,i W pfevttit thb 
Jnfxufians {i£du £«W//2r^viho had ^ttM 
dt^dr^ in the i^fi: ftlthe KingdMtt. 
stW^ManKTS-and State of th<^ ^dk 
IMationilla^ dian^d inkv&fy Age. With* 
out !g(^D|f farther back' thd' Aheratiott <tf 
sac Maanerf. 'Qqce Hi.N lor tht iVth is 
iiicradii^;<t' *Ti8' far' more i«iypQ«aflt ft» 
t^rvedidb Changes df a-wtiole Nation, 
tii^ b^iiriy to rekcff pMticula^ Fa^. 
. .If ajadidous Perfon fet hinarelfto lay 
'down Rules for writing Hiftdry^ he tnight 
'join fixamples to Precepts.- - Hd might 
4ive hasij^jc^mcm of ihtf-Hiftorians^ of 
^IkAJsss'i wiA might obforve tbar a^G^M- 
fieatliimrim^is'pci^pft more micofi^ 
iDbntbao^'g^earP)pM; - i ' 



^i» > * 



i :.: itJTn « hb ti^s^tdt. 



. HfiHODosl^s; who is 'caiPi-' die^ 
Fadier of lIHfa)iy, re&tes Things dta^^ 

well There ka Bdaaty in the veir^ t^a- 
rieCf o£ his Subjedfe' But hb-Woift Isj 
litther a Colleftion df th^ «iri($i» Ac-' 
cnimts- of the diffewnt: Coutntrpi ^thtM' a 
Hiftory that has Unity of Parts>' ilild a 

- XtiiNop ird N only WMjte'ft tbiiiml 
of his Retreat with: J>is «iii -thoufiUid 
^SrecioMs fiotA 9^aiagtid4: ' taretf 
thiog in iif is difiind, and ekadi but 
unifteau: Hit Ojirofmdis h irather a 
£hilofophkal fiotnance, (asTuiitYbe- 
]a(v%I,) than a true Hiftorv, ^ i 

( Pa L-y K Ills isweU-ftiU*4 iaPoHtickSj 
and: the Art of War r bur he^teftfon*^ too 
n^lidi.^ tho'^he reafim's Juftty* He ex- 
Qee4i the-' Bounds of a tnew 'Hiftqriail> 
Hia Work is »tfiid ofpolititiBl^Atiatbiny. 
He unfolds evdryiEmnt^ as ^i^tainM in 
its Caufe: and (hewf as k \»^e't>y me^ 
ch^ical Laws, tliat fueh a People mud 
secdTarily overcome another P«ople; and 
that fucfa a Peace made hmwHal^mej^ 
and Catttbagij cdu'd liot poffibty'laft; 

'THUcYDiunss and Titus Li- 
V ms have many iineiiaraMues t but they 
feem tohavebeen oottobo^d % iStussMles-y 
dnd' noic to be real S^ee^esi^ One' can 
Icaf^ btfUevetliat th^ oopj^dthem fh^ 
tUc Reicdids of. that Time. ' £.¥ ^Y' did 

. i not 



not; tt^Aevfta^. the piiMtary AfSsoa oi 
I^R^!^ ^.wicU as Pa L Y B I IT'S. 

^A-I-I-VST wiott'with a pecviiiar 
^%piy/|iW.Noblenc&.:;but; he iolirges 
teffvm^iW de(cribiiig die Manners^ 
CboiH^eiv-of Perfoos. in liwo very fiuxt 

Ta c { T u s (hews abundance otSI^ 
^Bfl-Ss ^QCQW Koowkdge of the moft cor- 
mptttd iJeaffQii . Bat' he; too tmxh iStSss 
i^ !fSiySiai<fi)^\CQtiafjttsik»i He*s.too.M 
fif ipoencii. Turns . ia > his Deicciptioai 
He'«.tDa.peKetiatiq0^Csild is too refio'd m 
hu Coni^rcs. He aibrH>es that to die 
fubtleft ?<Aicyi fsrbidi leaiiy arofe Bm 
MidaHe;;,f>&{itJGe» (jr uoaGOouotable Hu- 
moufK .:The |;isa<eft lEnents often flow 
£[oii>the meMu^ Caafes. Itw^Wedt- 
p^. Cit^Hni raUb: Shame, Difgail, oc 
the Acivicei,of 4 .Fceed*Mao, chat deter^ 
i«iif<JrWi.Affiir;.whilft' Tacit us eu^ 
deayoutMitofiod out thcinoft refirfd Po- 
hey ,int'|l)eEaipen>r*ar Councils. Moft 
Pec^«; are ynoicntc and fuperficiai in 
^.fil^rrt4J( flf Evil«:as nreilras of Good. 
Tfkfrift^^t^c^ of thefviieft Men that ever 
WA* cV[^t rtore ioflaanc'd by his Feats, 
tha»irb}tj?l»y fettled &befiae of aftit^. 

W^tn^ |>.*AvjttA.with Pleafarci 
^,h^,fpeaH§ti^if'hl£ib9d been admitted 
iRD^ilbft iflpflr-feoret CtmncUst . ,0^ Maa 

q^dflf^m have:.hecn,i3nteified hyt alt 

:^a the 



t6 the Fi^<% Ac A D IhM T. |o| 

|h«.cp^it«nding Pairys.. B<(kksieforf P«r-r 
fqniiiufi havfefooB^ Secret dut^t^ If ciu^d 
not comtnunkate to the Hift^riflQ* Ope 
can kn^w but .a.f3i:^,of the Tnit|j[:;I^d 
he who prstQ)4s to infenn me' Ojf vhs$ 
I fee he cou'd n^ ko^, }q<:liiief rne to 
fiifpefteven thole Fa^ he m:^ km^» 
. Such a CritidfaL u{i9B ^ntient vid <Q(^ 
dern Hiftoriaos, «!ou*<i >1)e very oCbful, 
and very agreeableV vkhoQ^i eS^po^ag 
any living Author. •.■..' 

. §^IX. Against what I ha^fvoh 
pos*d, it will probably be objeAo^rdiut 
the ACADEMY will iij^vep -adopt 
thefe feveral Treatifesaa^itg ow^i^ with- 
out firft examipipg them. Now 'm? not 
likely that an Author who has beflowM 
the utnoMjft Pain? on a Work,, willlfabpnit 
it intirely tp the Conredioii of a numarpus 
'A^emblv-, in4whichtthe|Opipionso£the 
feveral MembcrsL >¥ill>pei^p3 be very 
differeot. Therefore 'tis not, .tp.be^fup: 
pcis'd that the jifo^emy wiXk ^dopt iiadi 
■ ^^Work. . ' '''••'•. • 

/^My AnCwer is %»*• I.fjjjjpoferiihat 
the AfoJemj will iv3t adopt it \ h^t^m^ 
Wcvp^oy particulpf perConf ia-^lvao 
VJndertaking* : ; Each of tb^Cef..9u^tioqa* 
fult the Aca<kinj at^ thw AflferoWy^ 
jpor example, tne Ait|thor oiZ'^betifrifik 
niight pro^fe to them his Doid^His.'ooii^ 
J . ; cerning 



901' 'i'-A^'i* £t-T'MU ■■'i 

cjttdittg EloqiMii^.- The Mertib^fs wiil 

^ift \iim iktjst Ttio^^ oA this Stibj^i 
*rliat Ufe «f theifl-hfr* ftwtfd Juage'pftfi 

'Ttii Di^teStfikt fei£MSr*d aftKe-arthefe 
Afi!iiiibly< QtM}A fm Qikiman^ iriMt be 

See^ASItf (Httcf^l^ idoM^ i^khotit' Pit- 
tiaiity. This Joumaf ifWt'd 'c^teSn 
(hort Differtations that might help to ira- 
pt0i6€iAikifai, knA a|6dd fkftd ^ S^ch 
Bi^fey rtte« >«^*d ^ige the Getttkiiiefi 
0f the ii^Memh^ to ^tt»id its^ Aitembly^ 
puinauilly'r Th§ RejfHkation-and Advam 

'4^*41|fti^a4dv«' ail Eitt^pt, ; 

fj X* T t^ true "thie Ac»demjf irott*<f 
fr^u^iiely feiftieft to^ be divided 'Ubott 
llWfc QtkJftioi^ The-felhttn tliat^toc 
\kvvh fet ffie ;<*»/«»» > artd dtheb,' fo^ 
the J^iiiHy,- tmght hihtJei' the^ ft^iti 
igi^ihg Mj «fcett Jtj^ettfs. Btrf i ajw 
prehend no ill EfFeds ftom a Conidx" fo 
c^, lb|d)ii<e, ^Mfe inbdenlte j^ihat 
wcta^ ^r6?e. I'or " iin. this C^fe;**K 
oiiertlglW fteelyfbWtwhis^oiWiiTs 
and liis;.dWttl^6tidri8i • -Buch- an Emtii^- 
tiott mig6t Improve Leaniir^. " Ma^' 
jp*efcft!e 'here to ofR^r m^ Thought?- oi 
^Sol^^ ' • ' 





to the Pretklv A C Ji^ ^ y. iSi 

f. l^egiftwhh wHhihg'te |Bife>f<K 
ietns (night fur^fe thcAiitfcdtsi' ttjTgial^ 
refoyce to fee ill put Age, ^ eWir Na- 
tion, inore vehememOrattjars thin't>E-r 
M-o s T h E N P s; ihct fuMioJer Poets thatf 
Hd M EK. the* Wotid, »i1|b^ . rf Ib-j 
j^, wott*d cettaihly gain' imith by ifi. 
The Antidits wot^d fiot be fei^ valtiahl^ 
than they have always been ^. an'i iJi* Mo^ 
derm ttrou'd add a tiew^>cnatrtenb to hu- 
man Nature. TheAnttent^ hitift ftiH' tetaiDf 
the Glory of having begutt,afldffi^Ml iftt*' 
way to others )t 2md osiua|ifluJ^ 
with the Means to ejcccl tlj^ml^i^ 

a. It wou'd be very foolifli to judge of • 

" 'I < ■ ' *, • - 

■ &y wfi qua urrisfimota^ fuihui ^^^ ^h 

TemparHus defufiSa viJet^ fapidii, '0* oait^ £aV' '^ 

Sif quia Orkcerumji^t ^iqui^tna quf^ f^%Xb^\ 
Scrtpta, narophma > ■ v . 



1 : " "• r 



/O 



any Worli hy' m Dste. '^ *' ^' ''*'^ ^ ' 



, ^.V'. 



Scire VfUm cbartit fretwrn qumisjam^ amms.f. tu ,^ 
Qui rid^M^^s^ & mitmkm 0/ISm^^s :f.4t--' 

Si f^iter€$ ita mifan^r^ laifdaiqm fif^U^ fM---^ 
Ut nihil (Oiteftrat^ nihil ilta. cm^sffei^ ihf«r«N ,^ 

Quodfi tM^Graci$.nwitas in^f^^u^gt. Jfr^ VI 
Quam ueHs ; quidnunc ejfet vetus f mi quid t(x .b'J 

-/ If 
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If ViR.Gi.lf had not darM to tread in 
HoMB^*8Steps^ i£HoiLAC£ had not 
hop*d to come near Pindar ^ what 
ezodlqit Works rnuft we have loft) 
HoM E a and Pindar themfelves did 
not attain to this high Perfedion at one 
Step. No doubt they had the. Advantage 
of other Poets who had fmooth'd the 
Way for them j and whom they excell'd 
atleng^H» Why may iu)t our inodernPoets 
have the .lame Hope > How much Gloij 
did Horace promife himfelf ? 

Dkam ififipit rtcetu, aAuc 



Ub. in. bdiSumtre 

■ 

J^- ' ^ Et^I manminhm ^f peremdus^ 

^•^- Vitabh ZJiftinam •• tifqueep fifierd 

Cufcam huJi r teens : — — - 

f. 14* i, ■ ' " ■ ~ fume Sufertiam 

QjM^umemHHs, & miht De^al 
r .Lmnk^ewbns, MelpMneo^ cmuul 

' » Why xiiay we not likewife allow 
Malheabe tofay 

liV.nL Jf^Bm ifmis ouvenes ''-'--'^ 

•#• HI. -9» I own the Emulation of the Mo- 
derns wou^i^edangermis if it^made them 
'\l de{pifc 



to t^ French A c 4i> e m r. .§os 

4ie%Ub the Aadetnts and tie^eS> to ftudy 
th^r The ttoe wajf ta espCcl them is 
to ii]^|[Vlove 1^ every thing tihat k Yalii^ 
dbh in thein:^ and enddavotir (aocoitding; 
ta their Noiiobb) to itnutate beaotifia' 
Nature mem dofely tli3& dii^ did. i 
flKm'd «e^ily &y tbt tliofe Aodion of ^e 
preftac Agr whom I efiecm add honour 

If ever you ihQU>*d happen tp excel the- 
Amient% *ti& to dieioiely^ vqu muft oiigc» 
the Glory of overcomimg^ toiem* 

4. A prudent modeft Author ougjbt to 
diflnft' imSM, and the Fraifo lie tk- 
ceives fiom Ims moft ^^luable Firiaijk 
Selitloire will naturaUy biais htm a lixtlej, 
ajod FrieodAiip will incline then to ei^ 
pcefii tpo.sneat an Admiration of hi» Xa^ 
ient%, what, mui^ he do then,- if fome. 
Frii^! beii^ charw'4 with his Wtitiiig^' 
(h0u'd^3f to him, 

H6 ifaou*diiot&0 fiieh.a.GaiB(iUment» be<^*<' '^ 
le& tempted, to imitate: ^eiModefty oi 
the great and wife ViRoflf j who, 
whttihe' Was dyir^, wtfu'd "have burnt 
tii&i&ic£:i>t>, ^iSi hai been thein- 
UroftxxkaniD^^ of attiAges. Nor 
'c... X one 
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one diat has a clear View of a great asK} 
perfeft Work, as that Poet had, can flat- 
ter himielf fo far as to think he has at- 
tBin'^d to it. > Nothing comes intitdy up 
ta his Idea ^ nor^ fatisfy's his Delicacy; 
Whoever therefore has a Notion of wliat 
is truly pcrfedl, perceive* at the lame 
time thatiie has not equaled it. And be 
whofency^s he has attained to it, has not 
V .fuch a dUtin&iljdea €f it as he ims^ines. 
• ' .-He/ffiuft hayc.a fcantj^;^Getiiiis;^and a 
'w^ak vain Mind, who is intirely pleasM 
with himfelf and his Performahces. Ihe 
Author- who is thus pleased with hin^d^ 
is generallypleas'd alone. * - 

Horn. A i^infine tiPtf^ tfigfieg .& tuafiibu amarer] 

f. 444- Such -atf Author "^may h^vc fdme un- 

oomttton Tajiettb f but he muft be Mafter 

df mcirelfnSginitiofl, tlfen Ju(%ment, and 

£buhd Criticiftn. On the contrary a Poet 

that wou'd equai the Anticnts nmft ftiew 

i Judgrtientw^ericjUt to the tiioft lively, 

and fruitful Imagination, ^An Audior 

, ^ . ;: iftiouU l2c££ap(^«inft all tli^^^f raifes his 

•; ^ Friends can give him : he fiibu^d often 

*" - revife andkjocreSkwhat has bee^ 'already 

applauddl^^iand remember this i^ule. 

Aid. ! .♦ . ■ ' Mmmutfreniiuur in, aumrn. 

5.'Pm cxtteiady^lad tQ -feeiianjr'Aa- 
thfx that ifetites io out-4o'iI&e AntiefnC) 
*■■■> 4 -- tho* 
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tho* he ftiou'd never be able even to equal 
them. The Publick ought to: ^pcburagQ 
hitn, and commend his Encleavours : they 
fliou'd hot)e that he may ftill rife higher^ 
in his next ^Attempt^ and they fiiou'd 
admire whatever he has already done that 
comes near the antient Models. - 



«*MteWMii«0«BM^ft 



felicHfr audit. 



I Wj9u^d have all the Sons of Tdrnajfiu 
praiie him: 



'^ ■ * proxima Phuhi . ^ ^ * ? • 

£cl. vij. 



Verjitnu tBefacit. jf.ii.l,- 

. Pi^hres^ biJkrd cr^ciuum 0mm JPoetam. % ^s* 

An Author isthe more to be efteem'd 
for (hewing a uifRdence of himfelf, -in 
confultihg others about any Piece he is 
ftill willing td cori«a. 

imi b£c, ^»se VarO mcjbm pirfiBa camtat. Ed ur. 

I admire an Author who apply's to himfelf 
this l)eautiful PaiTage ^ 

Nam m^ae adtuc Varo Vide9r, mc dicin Cinoi ^^'<'- 
Diput ; fed orgtMr imn fitffm a^fer ckris. ^'^^"* 

Then I wotfd have all Partys unite to 
praife him : - 

Vtqui vhro Phoebi cborm affurnxirit mms. ^^' ^u 

. i 

X a If 
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If fuch aa Audior be ftfll di^Tatis^'il 
with Ifiuilel^ whik the f^\i<^ '^ m- 
fy 0ea!/9 with him •, )i^ T^t^ ^^ ^ 
nius sire 'fir abbvd the very' Wock fcr 
which heVadmii^a. " ' '' - 

' ^/ 1 am d(^ aifmd to (ay diai^ die owft 
exodkni:' of the Antie^ts have ibine 
Faults. HtWi 'Natdtii ' has' uever per- 
mitted am^q^ ^ anive at intire Ber- 
feftion. if I were obUg*d to ^udge of 
iheAtitieib ad[5or(}lfi^'to tny ownlifo- 
tJoQS only, I fliou*d be very- cautious m 
cenfurii^. thein. They have this man 
Advantage *, mat whue wecciticue. to 
Works, we walle asirwcre myicKuk-, 
becaufeoi ottrnothavlog athohtw Rb^w- 
ledge rf Aeir ftdannersj Ad|: Language, 
their tatfe' M' their *^*^'"-^ ^r^- 
had'faMh meif Cpritei^.^ _^ , »- .^^f- 
#e ihouVf ha^re cenfurM tijenj H^t^e i^pelj^, 
But I fpeak of the AntienB updn'tbe Au> 
thpriiy pfi^ ^Qtiettfs ihwifclw?. H* 
KACE that peneti^ting Ci;itick, w/ip 
■vd-as fo miich* chahtt'd' witl^ Ho m e ^ 
will vouch for me when I Venture to 
firm that this great Ppet, iq his Ignf 
Work fometimes nodded a-uttie. 




Ve Ar. 



■ ' quandoipie bonus dormkai Hpn^e^ 

Shall we then through 9 manifeft Vtp: 

>(Rm6ha(bibemofetdAnti5m^^ 

the 
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die Ahti^ts require ^ ahdcpnaleinD Hq- 
K ACE by aiferting, (agaihff the pl^iheft 

Eyi4€0ce.pfe Jiaft.>vJhat .thfiie'tilM feme 
Force and Beauty in every Part of Ho* 
iiJiii IC*8 Worfe. ' ' . 

7. If I may be alIow*d to offer ray 
Though m this Point,- widi all doe de* 
ference to bettcf: fiad^^^l thoft owa 
that there are ibaiiyDdwAs^Co' be feen 
in the ,ifio$^ eacoeUeot of • 4^ > Afitients* 
For infbnce, I camiot teliih ' ^ CSfonts 
in th^ir Tragedys : diey intectupt idie 
true Adio^!: they have noji aa.exaa SHe^ 
of f^rpbab^ty^'Decdufe^^ 
not! t6 haCve a ^'umber of a^iiK iSpeftar 

oilt^n general and iijCbicL Piii,apt:.t9 
fafpe6t that Aefb Ihtei^udn wov lotirair 
dtic'd before Tila^dy was brougnt to any 
ferficftion. , . , 

Farther.' I.find ih' the Antiente many 
Strokes of .^leafaidtry (hajt . are not yqry 
delicate. . C'l ct a'6, th^ great Cic^ivo 
himfelf Has (everal very ppcar^ibble^ ", 

I cannot fee H o^ a t eV Genius in 
this low Piec<& of Satyr, " 

Pro/crim regfs RO|)il| ^ t^ veAimi -^ : Stty. 

if w^ m J^'knov^ its Atitfaor; 
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Whea I read this adiniiab^e Ode of 
the fame Foet, 



^.i. 



jf.ii— 



C4r.L.lV. QmJemmsmflrum fuhmm nUtem 

Od. iv. 

Fm always forryto find thefe AVo&kia 
it*. • , . - ' • 

: 3hs mu/e deduShsfer onrm 

Tmfus Ammjmd ficuri 
Dextras Aamt^ quarne difiuh] 



Take away this Paffagc j ancl the Ode is 
compleat arid perfed. If it be l^id that 
H o R. A c E defigrfd to imitate P i n dar 
in this foit oiTarenthe/iSy which is a- 
gre^able Vp the Tranfport of an Qde\ 
I will liot (difbute that : but I am not fo 
fond of Imitation as to relifli this flat and 
fupernuous Parenthefis. We allow of i 
noble Diforder that flows from Tranfporti 
and a conceard Art : but we canriot ap- 
prove of. an Excurfion to in^^ a curious 
Remark oh a frivolous Subjeft'; it' flattens 



tlie whole 'Ode. 



Again, C I c E R. o's Reproaches againft 

Mark AntotUy Teem to me unbe- 

.^ cotnir^ the^Noblenefs and, Excellence of 

7/^.i !j ^^ '^^"obsV* ttis iamous Lietter to 

.t -^liVPC EJUS i^l^of tlie nwft grofead 

¥idiculbus.,^^gky.,:'\^^ 2S 

much in'tHeepiffles'of Pliny the 
c-.n/r ?. '/: youngpr. 



)rounger. Th^ Antients fall often^- ittW 
an AfFeftation in their Stile that is fofnfe^ 
what like what we now call Tedantrf. 
Perhaps for want of fome Notions, that 
we have from Religion and hatural'Phi* - x 
Ibfophy; tliey too much aciroir'd fcvcrel 
Thifigs that we value v^y iittlci . • 
- 8. The wifeft, Antients pcrhajps hop*d 
(as the Moderqsido now) that they Ihou-d 
furpafe die: Models that they had-to copy 
?fter. Forr eicample ; why might not 
Virgil Have hop'd, by the[);Defc;enill J^a. vi 
«f ^NE AS) into Hell^ to oitf<lo Ho^ 
mek's Review oi the GllQ{k^ in the 
Country otf -the 0«r«vr/*!v ? *Tisvcty 
probajbw that V i r c i l, nptwitbftanding 
his Modeftjr, t^pk pleafpre iri handling 
a new Topick^ (in the IVtfc Book of his 
^neid) thav Homer, had not touch*t 
on# ' . J., \ 

9* I confafs that the Aatietfts have a 
great pifadvaitt^e in the SrdQaefs both 
of their Religion, and their ^Rhilofophy^ 
In Ho M E r's Time, their Religion was 
only a -frightfol Colleftidri of Fables //': 
as ridiculous t as the TdXc^oS Fairy s, '\ 
Their Philofopy was intirely vain and '• 
fuperftitioUs. ^ Before S o c R at E s' their 
Morality was extremely defeftive j tho^ 
their Legiflatotshad given ekcelkxit Rules 
for Govemipeht We mufl^ even ackno w j 
ledge that ftli o makSs- Sx)"^? ic at e s 
*•* X 4 argu^ 
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«nae «tty weakly upon t^ic Immortayty 
oftheSoul That-^ne Pagage of V li- 
on. 

c-f' '^ ttlix jmft$uit rerum t^ptofctre ctuifat, 

in eflfod place's alt th« Happiness of Wife 
Men m Rceii^ themfelves nom the Dread 
6fPid8gtt,2a<lofHell. This Poet pro- 
fnHe*s 00 c^ieir Reward iit die imt Life 
to the pureft and ok^ herokk Viftoe, 
but die Pleafine of fporting on the Giafi j 
nr fighdQg on the Sand^ or ^badt^, and 
fiagtng Verfes ^ or drivu^ Chariots ; « 
having HorCes and Armour. And e«A 
diefe Men,' aad the Shdws that atiacBiM 
diem, wort only vain Sha^ws : Yet 
dKle Shadows longfd in^atiendy to en* 
teo again into Bbdys, that they mi^ 
begin a-tlew to faHfer all the Muerf^ ei 
this Life ^ which is only a contiau'd 
Sidcnefs that le^di m td Deadly Soeli is 
the greal^ Comfort that die 
proposed to Mankind-: 



<^WJ J> 



V tm o. P4rx in $f{0nfmHh t^igfcm mmka fal^ftris : 
f. «4*t ■■ «" * ■■ J«# l^ctHHifms tarn ibrtk tafiJai 

Ho MEjC> Heroes are not Pm£hk ol 
any Wotdi -, and the Chacaders of his 
pods are; mil inferiour tx>, thofe Hemes 
who iall To much fiiqrt q£ die Idea we 
have pf WQttiuF Meor No-hod^^ wou'd 



t9 the f l^dt UlCADtMY. |t| 

wUh' to have a ^a^er (b vaalbai tt f fl» 
piTES.', iKMr a W^fo ilnCv^ppoitiiUi iai 
Juno :. and i^ l4ft> fe infiomui at 
VBHU9* Whowott'debuftfocHabaaS* 
terous Friend a| Ma.R9 $i or a Sen^aitc 
ibthkvlAiB3Ms&<2u«.Y. ThfefeQadii 
feem to have bo^ tnvenred. by dioGiM^ 
ipv of Mankind^ 4*1 pai^« toandntfize 
ail fctrt of Wkkcdor^ fidd to ri^ticuid 
thtfDeky* Tliftui^^dLoi^oiltiu^ 
to &y J that Ho m b A dttidt Gkxb of I >• ^^ 
^ofe Men that woje at th^ Sie^ of 2ilPf | 
and diat oa the oontrarv* he icmSKf KB 
Coda laetv Mca He adds m the &iljtt 
tbapter, ^t ^ «" t^ 3^^/>(& Law^Vbr« 
^ who was no mem Perfon^ lav'm^ i 
** juft Notice of the GreamefraiidPow^ 
<« ci GoD« as^K!h\ k adttitably well 
** uiditeBegiBaiagof.hibLawBt'bytbde 
« Words V GoD^ &id^ Lett Light bi5 
^ made ^ and it was made : £st liie 
^ j^;^ h0 a»ade«, ind it was oadtfT 

10. HoHift.be afcknowledgfd that then 
aie but few exodfent Aoditts aasMM the 
AntieBta : and t&t^t the Woil(» d[ vxtvi 
Modems are viary fine. ViheA wis ^ 
sot read the Aoeienta Wlilbthe EafeMMft 
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of I Schohr ♦, nor to inform our-lclves 
of fbme particular Fads •, our Tafle con- 
fines us ta ai finall Number of preek and 
iMh ikidb. Tbefe are indeed but £;w 
of them arcellent ^ tho' Learning was fo 
Iteg cultivated bdth 1^ Ihe Greeks and 
RmuMsi We cannot dierefore mender 
tbat our Age, which has- jufl: (hock oS 
iA ignorant Unpolitenets) has 'produc'd 
but Kw Frenth Books diat one can often 
•'*' t iiperuCe ididi PleaHare. ' Icdu^d eafily men- 
ti^;&v&rai of the Antients, whom we ace 
wt VjCiy fondiof 9 asARistop h an£5, 
Plautus, Seneca the TrageduMt 
Lu can; andO'y x d hitnfelf. 1 cou'd 
likewife name a great many modem Au- 
thors, tAoin we reliih, and juftly ad- 
mire. -' But FU name none ^ left I mouM 
oSdaii thchrModefty whom I might men- 
tion 'y and be :unjuft to others, by not 
ffiuni^tfhem. ■ 

Oa the other hand we ought to confi- 
der; wliat inay be laid in favour of the 
Antients. Now, . befides their havin? 
furntCht our modern Authors with almoK 
all ihit bcft . Thoughts they have j we 
ought'to.fet a Value .even on thofe Parts 
i>£ the Antient*s Works that are not fault- 
Ic^i^l-.ojjiULN: u SjohfeEycft. that * ** a 

«. . • :**DifcQurfc 
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^ Difcourfe too mudi polifc't and refined 
** is in danger of being inean.'* He adds 
l^at " the fubliraeSttain by. its Lofty-^ 
•* nefs becomes flippery and dangerous'*- - 
4gain, he fays * " tho' I have obfcrv'd 
*' feveral Faults in Home a^ an.d other 
^ ^mous Authors ; and tho' no-hody is 
*^ jnore difpleas'd with fuch Fauhs than 
^* I am^ yet after all, I think ----that 
** they are but little Efcapes which they 
w over-look't : For, havings theijr Atten- 
^ tion fte^dilyfixt on what is truly Great, 
*f they cou*d not r^ard little Things — 
^\ t 'tis true what is^faultlefs cannot be 
^^ Jblam'd : but that which is noble raifes 
^ our Admiration.'* . This judicious Cri- 
tick thought that it was in Hom e a's 
Old-age that he fometimes nodded diAmlt^ 
ia the tedious Narrations of die ObYSSE : 
but hk adds that :|: after ajl, this QlciUage 
is the Old-age of iari Homer. Indeed 
fome carelels Strokes of great Painters 
excel the moft ftnifh't Pieces ^ a com- 
H^nArtift. An ordinary Critick cannot ^ 
. . relifh 



T 
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Km what if SUMt t it abies titit il&i 
latoi HeeniploTshiaiftffiddiedagre^lj 
ihdat k imffiacd Wordj; 6i 4 cdfeldts fix- 
pceffion. He does fMT itiH^ (i^tcieive &ie 
Baaaty of th^ geoetd F^lanO, atSd dfe 0^ 
der anS Streti^h that runs thrduglvaUt a 
comfkat Piece; 1 (hoa'd (ilt^ ^ #elf to 
lee him bafy'd about Oitfidgb^; G^ 
im% ^Points of Itftdrr^aitibn. i 0ty 
die Autfaot that falls ifitb filth HaMs: 



V I » «. Barhms Bat Sistttt • " ■■■■ 

f.'vi the Oitick wh6 cMiiii^sr DubtSTy ^ de- 
lighted with i^hat is nik/k iti me Wdrk. 

I f . XBT. He defpifeswhat L or i4 g l ti* d $ c^]]S |f '«» 
^x«£r «ir^ firtj^idims ^DiUtHty. If a, 
KiBCE is (tt this Ta^. 



D$ Ar. . Vtrim vH pkhra nitem .in Carmm } mt fgt 
Jiut Immtma fatum tavit MOtma ■ ■ ■»■ 

Befides, Ae moAilliroos Grofihego^ Re- 
ligioa among the AtiiiMt%,- and tfiifi^^i^uif 
of nrue moral PhiloTophy till jhe Davs of 
Socrates, tend^ lO' one reipe£r,~ to* 
the Honout of the ahtieur: Writer.- Fdr, 
ceitainir Ht) ^ittti^mwag^td dmtbe 
his'Goos jqii fa(di"a^ R^igtph dioi le-^ 
prefented them to thij iddlattSttf Worid,- 
ijfe be1idy*d to ddbribe Men wititL; thofe 
Manqei^ thit nrevaifd in Clrff^^» ^lid 



to the f repch Ac A » i^H y. 8 ft| 

the leflfT 4^r 'I'o l^lame lipids R 

li^ROYi^i ap4 M. ^ig^uil fi)r dra^T 
ing exad PiftiVfs. Qag^t M q »| y $. tq 
ted'rawalik? JVPiTE%^ ^ilknus^ 
l%^FQLI.Oj Al.ECTpt ^ Vkt 

NUS^ orTlfE]^$kTES,pf Acf||X(.f 

1^ £ 8 \ Muft oui; ix^esA O^ ^ painM 

with ^ fe^ aW few4^. «P'4 in %aicr 
Re^ > S|qce Hb^Ei^ ^eire^ was 

to' paint accor^tq t^tttfl > ©Wg^it v« 
not to admire me Cbr^, Pippt^rflc^ 
Grace, Life, Aftion, and Sentiments that 
he \as giveti to every tfiSbg fie' &ft drawii. 
The>noK monftioiB^atid^YidK^^ 
Religion' was, he is tliemore to lie ad> 
fnix*«i icnr haviB^ ennobled it with fo m»* 
ny ma^ficent ima^: T^ grof&c that 
the Moinei^ of fais' Age wcfre, the raofe 
fiurfindng'k k to^ that he has givoi (b 
ipui^ li>^ i^oite to what^ in it^felf fo 
irr^di^, afiCotd^ and ihockii^. Whit 
wou^d. lie DOC bkve\done, ' if lie'had had 
a S6ciCATte'« ta draWj<br an AKti* 
T,rD E s, a . T iiMo\ e pn, an A ai s, 
a Gleomenes, a Numa, a Ca- 
M^i, L xfn.^ ^ ^iLU T us> €r an Acr a^E- 

LIUS>;" ■ • \ ■,'■■'. 

; Some are dt&vifted at the Frug^i^ oC 

But Deuoes mat he.bdiov'd ^ reprefeai 

this 
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this antient Simplicity as faithftilly as he 
did the Groilhefs of the ^dga$^ Religion.' 
I mud add, dlat nothing^ can be mote a^ 
miable than this antient Simplicity o^ 
Manners. Can they who improve meir 
Reafon, and love virtue, compare that 
vain ruinous Luxury which is now the 
Corruption ci our Manners, and a Re- 
proach, to the Nation, with the happy 
and elegant Simplicity that the Antients 
fet before our Eyes ? When I read Vm- 
feiL, I wou*d wifli I were with that old 
Man he defcribes : 



AfniT, Abmfiif /ii& OEkaUit mmim mi tterribm 
** '^^*** . Qm an^ir Ifumnatu fi0oemia cuka Galefu^ 

Jvgna rufis eram; mefirtHij sBajttvemsi 
Nk fecm j^fMunafigfs ; » ■ " ■ 
'-'^^*-* R^gfm 0fuahi ffif Mimis i feri/f9e rnwrt 

,No£f0 dmrnm d^ikus nunfiu omrAtA inm^s^ 
Primus vert r^am^ Clique amumm carftre pama^ 
Ei cmn trifih'fyems ttiam mmc firigare faxa 
Rtmferit^ & ghcie, cmfm frMwrtt aqaantm i 
IBf cmam moBis jam mmc tonMm Aambi 
M^Mm increfitans firam,, Zepfyro/fue m^ 
\- , , . rgmtu 

Has not Ho m tic given Beauty e- 
nough to Calfffp% Ifle and the Gardeiis 
of \4icin0usy without the Help of Mar- 
ble, or Giidiog ? , Are not the Employ- 
teents of Naufaaa - more commendable 

than 
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llian the Gamitig an^ Intrigues ^t^ our 
Women ftov^ ? Our Forfe-iFathcrs -if|rou*d 
have blu(h*t at them t and yet fbme dare' 
defpife H o M £ a for not having prophe** 
ticaliy defcribM thofe monftrous Manners, 
while as yet the Worl4 was^fo happy, as 
to know nothjpg of tjiem* ..; . ^ , , . ,- 
Virgil who had a fpll View^oCalJ 
the Roman Magnificence, has yrt^. g^yfb 
a Beauty to Kin^ Evajn D^^ s Pqy^j; 
vf\ and ma/de ' it an Omameflk to his 
Poem. 



. . .V 



Talibus imer fe diHis ad teS^ futiiam / ; ^* vil;. 

Pauferis Evandri : pa^Jknque armema 'm4Afmf' 
Homamquef^o^ & lataii mgire Carims^ ^ . , / 
UventumadfeJ^Sf fiac^ iuqfs^ iimfna viBof : 
Alcides fukijt ; hoc sBum rej^ia cefit. 
]Aude bofpes cmnmuen opes ;&te qmque digjmm 
Hi^e Deo ; relmfyue vent non ajper egenis. ., 
Dixit y & M^ufh fubter fa^gia teBi 
Jngemem iEncad du9iie i firaeifqm hcdvit"**^'^ 
Effiiltumfolijs, & pelkiJiyflidimrwfii.' ^^ 

The (hameful . Corruption pf .our,j|yian- 
nefs hinders us. i^^ora tailing our Vie^ws to 
admire the SubliAiity.^of th^e Wwdsi 
jiude hoj^es contemnitt opes — .'*^ , 

Titian who exqeird in Coiihtry- 
pieccs paints a Ver2feint Valley, with a* 
clear Stream running through- if, ^eep 
Mountains, anddifliMttPcofpedB^^ 
by the HoriZQOt .ii<; ;WveE paimsra fiqe 
•.•; * Tarterre^ 



3^ 4 U^TTRM 

1^^ If^Wf^ Wfnutlf V9B.«lil. does 

Bcttifiifmilh cUwfi tranutit tmdam 
iBUcit: iS$ cad»u raucum fef Ufwa mmm 
Stt^a tittf^^fgu araaia umferAf arva. 

This Poet even venture's to com^neft 
ftee, peaodfU, Country Life vrim, die 
tPOuWefeinerDeli^tithat Peepfe of «eat 
fbrttin« enjoy- j and 1^ iniagiues noMi^ 
more' happy than a mpdinrare CbncKtioo.i 
itt whidi a Wife »^ may ^ egpIJ^ 
fecure from envying die Pw^enty of 
ftnifr'9 and fympathizing iq the Mf/erjp 
of Ouief*.', • 

■ Mfue iSle 

Am Mvft f^firMi imfm^ m invidis hahen^ 
Qws ramijruffasi quos, if/g vokntia rura 
l^mi tukreftidj carfj^ ■■ 
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dmitte nrirari kaUi , 

Bmrnmy (j^ opts ^ firtpHumqUti Bams. 

^ mUJ^m mn n^ia Roma, ^/* % \ 



When Poets wou*d charm the Imagi- 
nation of Mcfi they lead them far from 
great City^. and make them forget xYifi 
Luxury of the Age : they c^rry thegi 
back to the Golden- Age : they reprefeot 
Shepherds daficing on the flowry Gralj;, 
r und^r the Shade of (bitie Grove, in a 
delightful Seafbn ^ rather than turbulent 
Courts, and Great Men^* who are un- 
Jiappy by their very Grandure. 

* Swet SoUthde ib* JhJe of Imhoana ! 
mfrefarfim of the OijeBs of vain Pompl 
Mjf Eafe begins^ and reftUfs Troutk eiub ; 
Valleys y Rocks ^ Rivers, ples/is^ hnefy Shades ; 
if ye were W^tmffes rf mj Difguiet, 
Hmurfortb ohferve my calm imire Coment. 

Nothing fo phinly (hews the corrupted 

Miners of a Nation as this difdainful 

Luxuiv thac ddpifes the frugal Simpli- 

* city ot the Autients. It was this Cor- 

- It ruption 

* Agreables defei;ts, feiour de V innocence^ 
Ou loin des vaiQ9 objets de U Magnificence 
CooMnence mon repos^ & fimit mon tourment^ . 
. Va^qnsA' fleuvjes, rochers^^ ainoable ftJinide^ 
Si vous futes tisjnouis de mon uu{a{cti]de« 
^|e24e deformaxs de mon contQfimient4 



i* 
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ruption that overthrew i?^«v» * *• They 

** began (faysSALLUST) t4>mttigue; 

. " to caroufc ^ to grovr fond erf' Imagery, 

.. >* Paintings, c&rvM Veffels Wealth 

^ began to be reckoned honourable — 
^^ Virtue to lapguifti-, and Poverty to be 

I*** thought a Reproach Homes and 

y Country-iSeats were built.like Towns- 
IV Mountains . were levelW' by private 
^f Perfons —-.'who feem'4 to rae to fport 
;^ a^vay their Riches -— The Earth and 
"" Seas were rjin&ck't for Delicacys ---** 
'The poor Ithaca of UtY ss £s pJeafes 
^uie far iiiore than a City iDbining with 
fuch extravagant Magnificence. Happy 
were ManJ^ind if diey cpi^d,be (stisfy'd 
MTJth fiicli Pjifa%es . as may {>e eojoyM 
without Gu^It or Ruin. *Tisnot the no- 
. bje Simpiicity.,of thq Aoiient* that ought 
'to be cbx;refte^ j but ,our'Eo/^ ^nd per- 
nicious Vanity* 

I cannot believe what fomeLearn'd 

iMen have imagiii'd i who tell us diat 

.Hq ME R has interwoven in his Poems, 

-the mofl: reiio'd. Politicks, the purcft Mo- 

. ./ . raiity, 



coelata mirari .-. Divitiae honori efle corperunt 
hcbefcefe Virtus j Pauperras probro haberi — I>omos 
atque Villas — in UrBium modum exxdifi^atas — i 
pnratfs compfuribus fubverfos montes — efle 3 quibtf 
mihi Jndibrfb videntur ftiifle divitfae — Vcfccndi caua 
um marique omnia exqairere •-»- 

4 
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raUty, and thd fubliifibft N6fens of Tlic- 

ology. I cannot indeed difcovdr' tflefe • ' \ 

Wonders in tllat PoetV^6rks .• but I 

perceive th6 ttfefiil Irifthi^M he defigrfd' 

to give the (^eks ^AoitC^t^X^'Xa 

' fee always united ; aha ' thereby' mbrd 

[ powerful thkn the jffiatiefa. ■ 'He IhewVP 

them that A C ft i l t. E ^s * Rdfentment a-: 

1 gainft A G A Mfe M t^^du^ brdught greater 

1 Misfortunes on Greece^ Mh' the Trbian 

sArnis; ' ■-■'■ 



I . \ • » 
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j ieditiom^ dolts ■ , " ^ > ^ . '/. nf'*'* 

In Vaitf did the PhtoniftS of the lower 
Empire (who iWii>os*d on Jul I A N,) fen- 
cy that thetfe ate Altegorys and deep^ 
Myfterys ih theStorys of the Deitys that 
Home r defcribes. \Fhefe Myfterys are 
Chimerical. It appear^ from the Holy* 
Scripture i from the Fathers who con- 
futed thei heathen Idolatry •, and from the 
plaineft Evidence of Faa, that the Reli-' 
giori of the AntientS was ihonftrous and . 
extravagant. But Homer did not 
frame it : he found it eftabli(h*t , and 
GOu*d not alter it. He has adortfd it : 
he has cohceaFd much Art in his Work : 
He has rang*d all the Parts of it in fuch 
an Ordet as continually raifes the Read^ 
er*s Curiofity. He has painted every 
tiling with Simplicity, Beauty, Force, 

Y 2 ■ ■ Majefty, 
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Majffty, andPaffiopt /VVhatcgn wijde- 
fire more? t. 

1 *Tis naf wal for the .Moderas whoey- 
oel in Elegsfficej ^4 jqgeijious Turns, to 
fancy that,^^hey l^ve ;%f9fs't; thp. An- 
ti€i»£s ; wl^qfe chwf E^qafl^ce is a ha-t 
tural Sitppliciityi: vJ&Rt I .iBuft; beg leave 

, heretoprQpqf^afortpfAl^^ Th? 
Ipvf n^ers dr the QcktMcJt kijad pf /Archi- 

te^^re<wKich is fei4 tft)i?^ye-Cfin>cfrqip. 
the Arabians^ fancy'd no doubt tba,t 
they had out-done the Greek Arfliiteds, 
A Crm'^^-SfrMure his'iiot^^^ 
;. that is merely ornainentiiL ^T<he* Parts 
that are ne^ce%y.?<) foppQrf,; 'of ; tp.cflver 
itj, as ^h? PiUafSi' and the. Q>rniih, be- 
come Ornaip^Ws only by tl^ir^^beai^tjfvjl 
PrepartiDH. ^very thing is^ ^Qnjple^ ex- 

adl, and ufflyi. We. f^. QP«tiiP| in k 
either bold^ ^r fancifal, t)^t am impofe 
on th9 Sighu The Pr o^rtions are fa 
3uft> that nothing feeifts veify npble, ,tho*. 
the whole really be ft>» .Every thing is 
defign'd to f^tisfy true Reafen. On the 
contrary the Gothic k Archjteft, upon 
very flender Pillars, raifes up a vaft Roof 
into the Clouds. One woij-d fapcy it 
were going to tumble, tho* it ftands ipa- 
ny Ages. Tis all full of Windows, 
Rofes, and little Knacks. Th^ Stones 
feem to be pinck't, and cut-out like Pa- 
per-baubles. Every thing looks, gay and 
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l^t ^ as it wctc hanging in the Air. 
Was it not natural now ior the fitit Gtf- 
thick Attrhiteds to imagin that, by their 
vain Refinements they had outgone the 
Creek Simplicity > Ndw only chai^ 
the Naines ^ and put J^Mts and Orators 
inftead of ArcbiteBs rl^uc an tnuft 
naturally fancy he was a greate? Poet than 
Virgil. Seneca the Tragedian 
muft imagiw Tie was;l)righ1i?t than So- • 
PHoctEl I'XssdpbAaJ^^^^ ' 

fliou*d "Dut-ftrip V 1 K IfTL ana rfoM E r. 
if thefe Author^ thought fo^ th^y wei^ 
much deceived. And tlie moft eseelleitt 
modem Autliors fliou*d beware of the 
like Miftake. .^ /^ 

While I ipeak thus freely^ I wou*d 
not be thought to determin this Point. 
I only advife thofe'who adorn the prefent 
Age not to defpife the aptient Writers who 
have been lo lo&g admir'd. I do not ex- 
tol the Antients as Models without any 
Defeft. 1 wou*d not even difcourage any- 
one from hoping to furpafs them. On the 
contrary; I wife 1 cou d iee the Modems 
excel by Itudying thofe Very Antients 
whom they ftiill overcome. But I ftou*d 
think I .exceeded the Bounds pirefcrib*d 
me, if I pretended to adjure the Prize to 
either of the contending Partys : 

NiM mftrum Utter vos tamos eomfotieri ktu : vz r 6. 
£1 vitiiid tu digtmsy tr bic ^ £^^"1; 

y 3 Yon*'''^r 
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You prds't taCy Sir, to dedlare m^ 
Thoughts: and I have not ib much coti- 
fuked my Abili^, as my 2>al for du 
ACADEMY. Perhaps I have goa 
txx> far ^ but I defign'd not to ^y a W(vd 
-that.Oittu'd make me feem partial. *Ttt 
time for me to conclude. 

Hot. Phcebus vokntem fralia me lofHf, 

od^„, ' V^as ty urbett imrefuii fyra, 

f- > — ^ farvA Tynhnmm fer s^tar 

Vela darem i k < . ' 

I (hall always remain vith a (incere aoi 
high Efteem, ■ 
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Principal Matters. - 



ACADBMT.{Etaieh) iM JUTe and'Kature, Pi^ 

in "'zHJf- 'tn'-jrr~rrT''-t. ' z.oS, at> 
:ASmf, of what Ufe in Speaking,- S; — li. 91, .9} 

■_ ' ■ . it onght tD.trt'earf and naniral, ■> - -tpr-90 
. .1. not iinifocRi, - gi 

Ste Handr, Ey4t, VK(e. ■' • v 
.Jiidrtfi of an.Orator, what kind moll pioper, 99 

AmbroseV Stile, - . . ii^ 

^RMMUi, their Excellence, . . - t^a 

.. ■ their ^ajr of ex|«e{Iing the Pallioiu, ^, 36^ 

■■ ■. — — their Simplicity, 119, >J6, 7, S. ;jB— ji} 
■■-■ 1 ' ■ their Pefefls, 309^ 10, ti 

ttlwi'tthtfesj forc'd ones childifh, ' iiJC 

^-^^— when proper, ibid. 

^ftfiUt unacquainted with the true GrtA, 1 36, j 

■*< ■ II their Manner'of Preachii^ ~ ' -14*. 7/% 

I I their irregular Stile whence, 157, S 

AsisTOPHANEs' low Humour cenfur'il, i(j 

AiiiiToTi.K'tB.hetoriclc, itsCharaAeTj . '.. 1% 

^t ought to be conceai'd, t}, 99, i|S 

•— r-and to rcfcmUcNdtuie, > , - . 99,^191 
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'jbttB which proper to be cultivated %n a wife Goveni- 

mciit, . Page ixi, n 

▲««o«Tus* Charaftrr from Svnxou, ^S^i 

AvtTiH*iS;iie» t%h% 

I 11 ■ ■ I — hk Charafter^ i %%, 141 

li ■ his Nottoos of Eloquence^ 1S3. %t7,it 

^ his periwafive Art, xit^. 19^20 

Authm' oi^ht to labour for his Reader's Bale, x\i 

and dUbruft the Praifts |iven him« 30$ 

Qualificatioiis of a gooa Author, 255, i 

See PnMhir : Hifimr'um : Poet, 
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JD A s 1 1*8 Charafter and Stile, if S, 140 

BeMMiifid in Poetry what really fb, 258, 9. 26S 

5fs«fltfyj of Eloquence, which' jblid. So, Si 

»ii^A\(lv;»^ 2, 3. 81^ 2. ixi, X. 11$ 

See Omam0tt$: Whty Cenceiti. * 
Bi»M>|i|>VStile,^^/ :t' 14, 

B E u T u s* Eloquence in a Letter to T u z. lt, 225—221 

C. 

\^At9ebixitif, generally defeftive, 174 

CASA«*/Coiiimcmarys their Simplicief ttmaMnded 
' by Cicero, ^ x^ 

CvEt so s T o mV C^rader and StHe, mZj, 24.1 

Cxci&oV Eloquence, 70, ju^ 

compisu^wJdtBEitaaTEmiiis, %i&»7 

C;^^#f«i are to fet a good Examplcw 42 

■ ■ how to iniploy their Tibne, 43 

Cempofing l|me^^ Mcefiry to an OeRAy, 164 

CmmMon, fometimes to be negleded, f^ 

henvtrfrtwn^ what fort ufeful, 12, #5 

Co E ¥1 rt i sv otfdlip«if, k% Fanks, ^^e 

Cemfikm of the anoent Philolbphy and Eloquence, 

49, $e, 184, 246 
Cf PEi A hV Rhetorick, ij^ it©^ ,14 

JLI'AvitA'^Hiflorf; itsCharaaer, |eo 

paeney to be regarded in Aftioa, - ^ 

>'■ ■ andjhfftttte, • i^ 



^cismns ufdminSocicty, ,©, ,» 

jD^^ whei9 f«>al!, to i>e oyerloo^ jotf 

PfiMOST- 



■ ' — his firft Phil^kk ^quptcd, i' aii 

Dtciwn, Ste St$le. . . <! 

' . its Ufc and AJdvantagft^ :;":*.• : :! * Mdm 

Pijfourfi, how made feniiblej, . .^ %i^ ^f 

■■ ought always to be v\2m, . /> a5» 

■ I thePerfedionofaDiicoiirfc^^ ,/> »J5 
See Preaehmg : Humify : Sermons. 

Divipm of a Sermon, how to be aade> 9 

not neceflary^, 114 

its Inconvenienm/ , . ii| 

not u&*d liy thieAittientf,^ . >) ^if^ 

to whom u£efu)^ . .. . | 119 



I ^ 



EL§ipttncf» its Bcfig^ and U<^ s^^^aOf^ <4Aj 

T. J I I a diflSciilt Artj , , . ,,; ., 70 

?' confiftent with the SimpliclFy of tii« Gelp^ ' 

HI 
" the fiilfe Kind to be rejefted> 51^ %. 141 

' ' the true Sort beft learnt from eloquent-Ai^ 

/tnorv * f.' r* "«■ .r •• ft4|k 

£/mmijmp, whatj j^l "n 

-r- little imdecdood^ mtfnS&it*4^ ■■{- 94 

See ^^i^» ; Vmi. 

Mmd, its Defign andMocal, ^ 

B9UJ^i4^m oftom, ',,"}] /. Si 

cnie, and falfe Emlnifiafiab 155^194 

^ysi;, of whatl^feinAftiomj . . . topj 1^ 
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S^A€is, the bfft foundation of ScrttMmn* . tt6 

I'l ■ ■ hpw to be reprefented, '^ 117, 119, 130 

^ W^THEhS (Antleiit) thfCbataeltofTfiditiO%itf7 

< f. II. .^ in what to be iiHitMtd^ . i«tj 9 

»■ ■*■' •■^ their Interpretations pf Scripturej when to 

be foUow'd, , iM 

■ I — their Chagaibfri t«9^ 171 ^49, t 

not compleatModelt«f£k»qaeh<t| -tM^ 
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tbMVM of Eloquence its Dcfc&s, Page 22t«a?6 

SeeSr^; Beatttys. 
frmuk Lofl^nage how to be imwov*'d, ao5 — an 

Wmmk Poetry.and Verfification icarce improveable> 2^ 
^^^^,^^m^..m-m^ how cramptj M^ — ^^^ 

Fnd of ipiid Notions neceflary to an Orator^ 59 

the Want of it too common^ 60, i la 

bow fnpply'd, «2, 112 

See JLMfwm^e, 
A/mh of modem Tragedy 5, a/** ^7h 2I4 
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VT^ifw^' of A« Anticnts, violent; * «« 

......I., of lywJciSr Preachers, cxceflilrc, ^ 

.....i^^ it oiffiht to be natural and various, 9^> 9 

GmUek ArchiteSure compared with the Grecian, 126, 7. 

J22, 3 

• Ornaments, . "^ 

OmmmMr, a ntfv^ Frencfc one proposM, ' ' 20* 

. the beft Method for comoofing it, 205 

GreA Writers, the moi^ ant?cnt, tobe imitated; >§$, V>il 
OymmifiUe Art, . lio*i ns^d b^ thti Aoacnts, 4« 
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O^^mI/ when to be us*d in Adion, «7— «^ 

Mkwanpters who. , ^\'* *- '^^^ ^^' 

■■i intolef*b!e td Peopfeof Scnft, 6x 

Hmiw/ how to be gain'd, • = .9* 

their Ignorance generally great, ' • » 34 

their Capacity Ihou'd be confolted, to«, 13 5 
SceSerm^s: Jmfrtffmn: l^fcmrfe.' 

Ha&oBOTUs, a Charaaer of his Hiftory, ' iW 

iri/f#fy (Sacred) wfeful in Sermons, 120, 13? 

• a Trcatifc on Hiftory wanted* i^* 

• Rules for compofing it, . 2S9— 29* 
mforkn, the QuatUicattons of a good one, 2S9, 29'* 

J I .. • a Chai^er of the antiem Hiftorians, 299^ 30^ 
HomHy Preaching cenftir'd> i^*> ^ 

HoMKnUChfraaer, ' - 82, ?. ?o«, jif 

^ I his Art in defcribing Things, 129, 266, a67 

■■ ■ ■ J i m -' the eharaders of hSs Herdev, - * 5 > 2, 3 
> ■ ■ I -his ExcfeBence; - /^ 1-3^?> »;»^- ^^j 

Mnnslys in the anticnt Way, the beft Method of In- 
ftmaiODj^ 1 7 5a '77 



Ho & A c £ his artful iriovlng pefcriptioni, - />iifr 265, ^ 
* ■ ' '" ■■ ■ > ■ Ws Chara^er of a good Poem, ^6^ 
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. J^ . • . — • 

I E R E M I A H'f lamentatiaijf} inimitably tender, ' 1 c* 

*^ jBROMVStiJc, ^ ,g 

*—— his Advkc to Nefctian about Preaching, lot 

^tM Its Pefign and Moral, I5, 3^ 

Imfreffion on Hearers how'beft made, 3, 97, «. loS 
Jnfirft^tan, proper for common People, '- ^ 139, 14^ 

. how to be given^ 108, 160, 163, 170, 174. 

' «ie i^igbt Method ncglefted, 171 

See Atfrer/ ; Preachers: Scripture. 
I $ A I A H very lofty and fublime, t ex 

isQC&ATBs' Stile, ' t2, 13. 23« 

^ ' .A his vaii^ Beliiracy and falfe Wit, ' 1 14, ^ 

?' - ^ ^ow Ninons of Eloquence, 1 2, 23s 

•17' 

JV W'^nttfrrf^, what fort jiceeflary to an Orator, 54, 54 

■• ■ " ' ■ ' ' '^ chiefly wanting in publick Speakers. 59 

" - ' ' ' — * of anttent Po-etry and Eloquence verr 

lifeful to the Clergy, 2^ 

. •■ - •— ' 

L» 
Angume how to be improved, 2o6^'«^to 

L I V y'j Harangues in his Hiftory not genuine, 297 
1^0 N G I N u s*i Chara&er, i^^ ,^ jj 

•M, 

XSJiArh of an eloquent Difcourfe, ^3, ^ 

Mimory how far neceilary to an Orator, t*, , 

' ' not to be burdenM with every Word, lo© 

— — beft help't by the natural Order of Things, no 
Unhid: See Order. ^ ^ 

Mtfd and Body how to be improv'd, 21, 47, f 

Moderns compar'd with the Antients, 303—32? 

ought hot to defpife, but imitate them, 30c, 6 

Mo L I E B. E*j Comedys, Remarks on them, ^%6 7 « 
Menatony a common Fault, and ihocking. «k'<,c 

M6 $E s' Songs very fublimc, ,T^ 

pLmmms m Eloquence what^ %^^ ^ ^ 
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U0viH thcP^^Aiy OM chief End of Oratdrj^ P. €$, 4 
JiMfick, hoW us'd by the Aoftentt, 23» »^> M« 

U^fiud Interpretations of Scripture, wiienca, i^s, 9 
_ us'd frequently by the Fathers^ 191 

^..^...^ ...«. aad by nuny Moderns in|udiciouiIy> 192 

jS^ A 8 •»•/ Prophecy, lofty a^d poetical, 154 

tlAtttn to be follow*d in Befcrijptio.ns, . 129* ^S^f 9 
Kaxianzbn (Gr^ory'fii StiW i«l 

re, the Appearance of it Hfflfiil, 7^» >^5 



vJj>#y its DeCgn and U^^\i r%,6 

QrMt0r oi^ht to be di/Interefted, 37> ^' 4^ 

^ ■ , 11 I inflexibly vinnouf^ 997 4o> ^59 

■ above \irant»>; 4< 

his other Qualifications, 59^ 23 1, i)3, 4 

he muft be mov'd.himfelf, 99, 107 



Orier, without Divifions beft» f 14 

««-». general one to be ftnftly obferV'd, 116, 17^ il. 

i»i, %. 115 

Ormtmmts of Difcoiirfr, whicb:ttiir, 73, 4- ^ >>> ^ 

i3**a54 

II falfe ones, 12 ii 2. irs 

_ fuperfluous on^sto be retrench*^ zs4» S 

Oripn and Inftitution of Things, to be expkia'd in S^- 

J7 u</J»/i»^ in Oratory, wbat, 74— *o* ti9 

Panegyrick the Defign and Rules of it, • 33, 4- 196* 7 

.nr general and e^ffffive Prra^fes to be avoided, 

, •• li^ 

Parochial Clergy, why fitieft t» broach, 163,^ 4« '74 
i>(ii/?tfr, lihe'Chara^er of a coj»|!leat 00b, .4^ :i63^ 169 

170 
S. P A¥i- did not difc)aim all kind of filo^Qtinicei^ 1^7— 

•.*■..■;•'•• 149 

J^irmion in C<Hnpofu«al>. the Woa of it n^cei&ry to an 

Amhpr, . 3«>« 

^#rif^ chiming, t0 be avoided, - - '^V* 

PtrfficMty the 'firft Thing to h« . coniider*d in a C^f^ 

,co^, . ' ^ ■ ^ \ I *• -V y 1^1 

Pirfwafm^ 



ftopfwafion, the chief End of £loqueisc6y \'^'Pgg$ i%, 
the proper way of k beft learnt from Scrips 



^?». . i6% 



£*«W^ neccflary to an Or^tpr^ • 54M> ^, 7 

i \ . If ' his i?Ott>n« 9f £loqu^iiCe> r ; : 46,$% 

f 1 1 N Y the younger, .ceafur'd, •> ^,319 

Poet a true one'i CMr^Afcr, , f - . 244 

J>fle/ry aJcin to £lo<iUf©^ ;. . •'••'77 

r ' - an Inutation of Nature^. 2c« 

— — ^lOW us'd by fjm^i^t^^ %s,4*^x 

neceflary to compleat an Orator^ 78-«8o 

a Treatifc upo^i it ifimxtdj 14* 
its Excellence, 



f^^^f/f*n liiilgWtfa a.falfcAfod of it, :. lat 

/>r*4cA/r/, their Qualifications, 113, 134, 142, 149, 230, 

^ vain-glorious ones cenfurM, 159^161, 171, % 

'»l4, 17. 229 

y n ofeipiCJi n9t iftftruftiv^ . i 9^ 7. i«4 

rs-rrrr-. ttfy 94ighK,W At g go^ 1 4»r«it 

.M two good Sorts of Preachers, 194 

^<^i?^ iya th^ ^m^m waf of Homily^ maftttfiifiii, 

>^ ^ >.. iM7f, »77 



V". ' ■ Preaching by^ieati word for woid; aot^ vigfaK 

Prtpunofion for ^aki<^.iOs|^hUclE, . .: i6g»."fj «)i 

' . ■ - jt ,v J - fior preaching without Notts; . ^f ^^wiof 

■ L Advantage^ ci . this VFay ofpreadung^ 107, 

_'•'••*■» I09', '*i'i4 

■' < ' H preparing -every .Wor4» IftconmiiieBcy*- e( 

it> r' 109 

» ' not us'd by the Antients, . . no 

^ - • reffi 



Pfifem* i>f l^^VtS^^ibxj to^aaOratoiv ' " livt^ fti 

Pr$fuaKiatw»m Stt Elocufitm, , * 

i'r^yii of Religion, which tho'beft, 179 

R..- ' -■ 

. Ac I N fi V Phaedra, its Faults, . »70^ 27* 

■ n "I the Tragedy be defign*d acCflM^g to the 

antient Model, coninuMided, - - 1^ 

Rtgdmg of Sermons; - - i K. 112 

leading 



/ 



MtcafhuUtm f roper, H^ 

ffimianf oftca uieful iii SermofiS> \ ^ 105;, To? 
^rkians unprofitable, 30, ?2, 51 

mf > ■>■ felfifh anditiercehary^- . 32>3S^42j49 
■ I ■ I anticnt ones, their Folly,- 45, 6. 49, 50 
Mh(u^€k why moft cukhratecf fcy theAntieiits>- 214^ 1 5 
< I .H* their Oratory at the* Bai^ 246 

m\ II. the modern Khetositk of the ioit, 21^ 

Mbme hinders the Improvement of Poetryi 245, (T. 27^ 
f ■ tircfome to the Ear>, '' ' 14^ 

— -r mprc difficult than all the aiitient Rules of Vottfy; 

( ^^- : .•■ •• •■• •••- '; • - • ' M^ 

Msmans (Antient) their Charil£lcr>- ;'- 22 3, 279/ 28a 
w« t ■ their Eloquence, ^ 224,? 

Jtiiferof Jthecorick, too niany dry and ufelefs ones, 14, 53r 






s 



S. 



<■ « •» 



AttvsTV Hiftory, its Charafl:er> 300 

$mftMri,it% Eloquence; ' -'13^$, if a— 156, rjp, 2:42 

fiiou^d be nhitat«d by Preadiers, 158, nJi, 5. 

an inexhauftible Source of noble Thoughts, 193 

ife«kCiiIsf aft' oth^' Books -in Sublimity, Grani 

dujrejiand natural Reprefentations, 129,150 

•»-.-*-*^- a Charader oSF W federal Parts, 1 5 1— «t5e,"Ti4« 

^•*««*4-<^7Qs Onmcftiotl wond«ifttf,{ • . ' rf9 

^Tit fliou'd be fully explained in a conncfted Plan 



of Inftritdk)^,^ . -I34> M9> i^o, i. 173, 4 

.^^^*» ami lhou*d be inte^feted literally, 191, 193 
^iXMHf^ow com^sM generally/ 111—1113, i€o, i 

.^»,^—.fthcy:lb9u'd not be long, . -- 17^ 

yp^i . . M .but always adapted to the Hearers, lot 

9«.-<«— — j&amilt Men, now (leani, ^t, -44 

i See Preaching: Reading, 

SOmce (bmetimes moft exprelEve^' ' 89 

Sin^fkiff of tlip Antients,- ^ : : tz; f . 156, 2f6, 260 

of Scripture, greater, . t%9',i^o, 155 

m»$ of the anticnt Pee»,. ' a5<5, 7, 8 

■ ■' of C ic s ar's Stile, 294 

of Tehekce's, : 284,5 

So c K AT B s his Notions of Rhetorick", and of its Pro* 

fclfors, '.45—^7 

So P;H0 c L B $, the DeiigA of his Tragedys^ - «9 

StiU pompous and fwelling, a coiomon Fault, 128 

Stile^ 



SriZr, it ought to be various 5 p^^ , , , 

— adapted to the Subjea j lU 

andconcife*.': :v - ,. ," 

: '. See Dtfciwrje t OrifMfnents, 

-^tMirne, cxplain'd and exctoplify'd by Lomgiij v* 16 

i « ■ I ■ ip Charaaerof ihe trae Sublime, ' '- « : \b^ 
Sec Serif $Hre: Antimts. 



X 



T. 



1- •><>vi:^ ..• 



Acx.TV3^ Hiftory, Remarks on ft, - ,00 

^ of Eloquence Jww to bfclbrm'd, J - *^t 

not yet eftabliQi't; . .- .* J,? 



:J^0fie of Eloquence JMnr to bfclbrm'd, 
- — - not yet eftabliQi't; 

a Preachcr-s to be fixt before he reads the Father? 



Taftcs of (jiffercnt Nation* various, au 

r An»e^t Tafte when corrupted, ,«6 all 

TEKBNCBVCharaaer, *^ ' J» J2 

^P^TK-T trt X lA NV Stile very ftuhy, \\l 

T^x/ its firft Rife, ^ . '7«> 9 

it Ihou'd be well explained, '^ 

not be forc'd*} — • f 

-not. quaint, *90* 1 

i:rag,4y, of tbe Antients excited always Tctrpr, or Piqr; 

^•>i:.r .r; ;they:had no Sc(b« of Love,* . . ' ^/a7a 

3jr-^Jri»cA Tragedy- why impcr " "Jo 

,r/-^/df Poets their faults, ' " :« ^ 

X? .V '^ N'i'Charaacr, • ' -7^ 

I^rf fi//i<?» fijmctimes to be ricglcftcd, jo< 

'y^Z/^i^w and Pleafure were joyn'd by'the Antfentf, 

»ri//y C<^»«iri to be avoided, g tjj'^l 
— - how diftinguilht from folid SenVe, 72, 

/a 

U ^hy of Parts ncceffary in all Compofures, i«^e 

•— T wanting itt divided Sermws^ /h, , , 



